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IRISH ARCH AOLOGY. 


Irish ARCH ZOLOGY is as yet in its 
infancy. It is not a quarter of a 
century since the first appearance 
of any rational-minded attempt to 
elucidate the antiquities of the 
country. Something has been done 
for the architecture and other an- 
cient structures. For the literature 
and history of the country hardly 
anything has been effected. The 
latter in particular is a hopeless 
puzzle. No one can clearly dis- 
tinguish the mythological from the 
genuine in Irish history ; can point 
out where the distant mountain- 
ranges end and mere cloudland com- 
mences. The whole of the ancient 
history is chaotic and obscure. 
‘Who was the lady Cesar, who 
Partholanus, who Nemeth and his 
sons? What meaning has the 
story of the “ Fir-bolgs” and their 
treble division, and who were their 
strange conquerors, themselves sub- 
dued by a people represented as 
- less noble, though it was the de- 
scendants of the latter that told the 
aale, exalting another race above 


their own forefathers? Is there 
auy historical truth in these early 
passages, or do they represent truth 
under a veil of fable, and if so, what 
truth? Some say there is no truth 
in them at all; some that they mean 
this thing, others that they mean 
that. 

Coming down later, the haze and 
obscurity remain, and still no one 
can clearly point us out what we 
are to believe and what reject. 
When did the King of Tara extend 
his authority over the other tribes ? 
What powers were possessed by the 
House of Ir in the north—the Red 
Branch—and what is the meaning 
of that war, filled with legends, 
which they waged against the tribes 
of Connacht ; and how is it that 
Connacht plays a more important 
part in the history of that time than 
does Meath, with its Ard-Ri? Was 
Meave fabulous or real, or was shi 
a war-goddess? Who were the gods 
and who were the goddesses of the 
ancient Irish? Has all remem- 
brance of the Pagan state passe:! 
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out of Irish literature; or did it 
remain transfigured and disguised 
in all that mass of bardic tales and 
poems and topographies that has 
come down to us, dealing with the 
Milesian Pagans and the predeces- 
sors of the Milesians? All is vague, 
chaotic, and utterly unsatisfactory. 

Sometimes a contemptuous writer 
dashes his pen through all the bardic 
accumulations as nonsensical rub- 
bish ; more often we find them de- 
tailed with laborious and disagree- 
able minuteness. Even the Danish 
period is vague and obscure. On 
the one hand we have the bardic 
account, representing them as 
swarming over the whole island, and 
Turkesius, the Danish king, exact- 
ing tribute from all the tribes of 
Erin. On the other we have the 
strange fact pointed out by Mr. 
Joyce, that there are not in Irish 
nomenclature half-a-dozen names of 
Danish origin, and half of these 
have been given to us by the Eng- 
lish, and learned from the Danes 
by them, such as Ulster and the 
correlatives. 

To show the exceedingly shallow 
and unphilosophical mode in which 
Irish history has been written I 
would call attention to what is 
apparently a huge popular fallacy 
perpetually repeated, although the 
historical facts on which it 13 sup- 
posed to be founded, should suffice 
to displace it in the minds of the 
least thoughtful student. The battle 
of Clontarf is supposed to have been 
a great battle in which the Irish and 
the Danes were opposed, in which 
the latter were crushed, and their 
power in Ireland utterly destroyed. 
As a fact, the Danes in the time of 
Brian Borém were not a great in- 
vasive power, but a colonizing peo- 
ple, with strong colonies planted 
here and there, and, of course, form- 
ing a strong factor in the petty wars 
of the time. The battle of Clon- 
tarf was fought against the Danes 
of Dublin, not against a great invad- 
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ing army which Brian had driven 
back from the country until they 
stood at bay, and made their last 
fight at Clontarf. The Danes had 
been, at an earlier period, an invad- 
ing power, descending on the coasts 
at many points, pouring inland, 
breaking up the old organizations 
and septal systems, themselves under 
different commanders and in diffe- 
rent divisions, fighting with one 
another as readily as with the native 
Irish. In the time of Brian the 
Danes had melted away into the 
body of the Irish, or been driven 
away. But they had succeeded in 
planting a few prosperous towns 
which kept up the Danish charac- 
ter. Brian, who had usurped the 
title of Ard-Ri, desired to bring 
Dublin under subjection and tribute 
to himself. Dublin however, re- 
fused, and, backed by some Leinster 
chieftains and promises of defection 
from Malachy, King of Meath, an 
ally of Brian, resolved to revolt. 
These were the causes that led to 
the battle of Clontarf; it will be 
easily seen how very different they 
are from those that are put forward 
in Irish histories, and which lie 
deep in the popular imagination. 
Then it is also believed and as- 
serted without hesitation, that Brian, 
though slain in the battle, conquered 
the Danes utterly, and broke for 
ever their dominion over Ireland. 
Putting aside the fact that the 
Danish dominion in Ireland, if it 
could ever have been called by that 
name, had passed away of itself as 
it passed away in England; let us 
consider the historical basis of this 
notion that Brian was victorious in 
the battle. As Brian and the Dal- 
Cas marched northwards, he de- 
spatched one of his sons against the 
territories of the revolted chieftains 
in Leinster, hoping, perhaps, that 
he would be able to detach from the 
people of Dublin their Leinster 
allies for the protection of their 
own homes. With the remainder 
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of his troops he marched to Dublin 
and fought, and did not win the 
battle of Clontarf. 

Before Brian assumed the Ard- 
Riship, the Province of Meath had 
been that which was regarded as the 
royal province. The descendants 
of Neill of the Hostages had divided 
into two powerful septs. One of 
these occupied Ulster, the other, the 
southern Hy-Neill, occupied all the 
centre of Ireland. These two tribes 
divided the Ard-Riship between 
them, and exacted the king’s tributes 
from the remainder of Ireland. Of 
late, however, the southern Hy- 
Neill were growing less powerful. 
In their struggles with their north- 
ern kinsmen they were obliged to 
rely more and more on the southern 
tribes, which were now fast consoli- 
dating under the warlike and ener- 
getic Dal-Cas, who occupied Clare 
and Limerick as their patrimony, 
and extended their authority over 
Tipperary, Kerry, and Cork. With 
the growing weakness of the south- 
ern Hy-Neill, and the growing con- 
solidation of the south-west under 
the leadership of the descendants of 
Cas, the ambition of the latter in- 
creased. Having made kings of the 
southern Hy-Neill they resolved to 
make kings of themselves. Mala- 
chy, the Prince of Meath, having 
been raised to the dignity of Ard- 
Ri by the sword of Brian, was forced 
or persuaded to surrender the title 
to Brian, who vindicated it by force 
of arms over the whole country, and 
marching into Ulster destroyed and 
burned to the ground the palace 
and city of the northern Hy-Neill. 
Now, for the first time for centu- 
ries, the southern Irish put forward 
their claim to the Ard-Riship, and 
in Brian and the Dal-Cas they had 
leaders who were equal to the 
hazardous attempt. It was under 
these circumstances that Brian 
marched from Kincordgh to subdue 
a coalition entered into against him 
by the tribes of Leinster and the 
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Danes of Dubiin, the latter assisted 
by their kinsmen from Man, the 
Orkneys, and other places where 
the Danes had settlements. 

It seems that Malachy, the King 
of Meath, and ex-Ard-Ri, though he 
was brought to Clontarf by Brian 
as an ally, did not strike a blow, but 
held his troops aloof, biding the 
issue of the fight. The first thing 
which we would note in this battle 
is that the aged Brian was himself 
slain, a thing which would seem in- 
credible, on the supposition that his 
troops were victorious. The story 
goes that a flying Dane chanced to 
enter his tent, and there slew him. 
How a flying Dane could break 
through a king’s body-guard, or find 
the king at such a moment in his 
tent, is hard to understand. The 
death in the same battle of three of 
Brian’s sons is not so remarkable or 
suggestive, as the young princes 
would naturally be in the front of 
the battle. Still it is remarkable 
enough that the southern chieftains 
should have suffered any of those 
upon whom they all depended for 
the restoration to the south of its 
military and political predominance, 
to be found in posts of great 
danger. On the supposition that 
the Southerns were routed, it is 
easy to understand the death of 
Brian and of the young princes. 

Immediately after the battle, we 
find the remaining sons of Brian 
marching southwards, whether that 
march be deemed a retreat or a 
triumphant return. Having been 
joined by Morough, the eldest son, 
who had been devastating Leinster, 
they marched back through Ossory. 
Now, had they routed the Danes 
and their allies at Clontarf, Brian 
having died, the first step would 
naturally have been to proclaim 
one of his sons Ard-Ri; and, having 
crushed the Dublin confederacy, 
have hastened to establish their 
authority over the whole island. 
The Southerns, however, put for- 
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ward no candidate for the chief- 
kingship, but went sullenly back 
again to the Shannon. 

But more than this, the people of 
Ossory rose against them on their 
return, whowere submissive to them 
erewhile when they were marching 
to Dublin. Had the Dal-Cas 
triumphed at Clontarf, re-estab- 
lished their sway over all the east 
of Ireland, and filled the country 
with the fame of their great suc- 
cess, it is incredible that a small 
unsupported nation like the Osso- 
rians would have attacked the 
triumphant army. On the other 
hand, it is easy to understand their 
conduct, if we believe that the 
Dal-Cas and the great southern con- 
federacy, of which Brian and his 
sons were the head, had been de- 
feated at Clontarf, and that the 
broken and dispirited remnant les- 
sened by death and desertion, cowed 
by misfortune, embarrassed with 
the wounded, were making their 
way home as fast as they could. 

There is also another suggestive 
circumstance. The Dal-Cas, ere 
they struck for the throne—to use 
our own idiom—had first to conquer 
the south-west of Ireland, and bind 
it in a great confederacy under their 
headship. The Owen-Acta, a tribe 
of equal dignity with themselves, 
contended for the sovereignty of 
Munster with them, and the Dal- 
Cas had to fight many battles ere 
they beat down opposition and re- 
duced the descendants of Owen to 
subjection tothe descendants of Cas. 
But immediately after the battle of 
Clontarf, the Owen-Acta resumed 
their pretensions, and on the march 
homewards the latter revolted from 
the sons of Brian. and with their 
own troops separat d from the main 
body, and made thei. way to Cashel 
by themselves, intent on raising a 
widespread revolt against the Dal- 
Cas. 

Now, on the supposition that 
Brian had conquered at Clontarf, 
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it is impossible to understand this 
revolt. The Owen-Acta had been 
conquered, and the supremacy of 
Munster passed to the Dal-Cas. 
Not only by their force and skilk 
had the Dal-Cas subdued Munster, 
but they had put forward a candi- 
date for the kingship of all Ireland, 
and their chieftain had received the 
tributes and homage due to Ard- 
Ri from all the tribes of the island 
with the exception of the northern 
Hy-Neill, and these he had invaded 
and chastised. In the elevation of 
their leading tribe—the Dal-Cas— 
all the tribes of the south-west of 
Ireland must have felt themselves 
exalted, honour and emoluments 
so unwonted poured in upon them. 
At Kincoragh, in the halls of their 
chief, they saw the chieftains of 
tribes, who had hitherto held them 
in subjection, bringing tributes to 
the south, in which many of them 
participated directly, and all indi- 
rectly. It is, therefore, utterly im- 
possible that those tribes, who, 
when the Dal-Cas owned but their 
own patrimonial territories, had been 
forced to submit to them, who when 
the Dal-Cas ruled only Munster 
remained subject, who, when Brian 
was only the insecure and doubt- 
ful monarch of the island, remained 
faithful, should have risen in revolt 
immediately after a great victory 
by which the Dal-Cas had crushed 
utterly the strong coalition formed 
against them in the west of the 
island, and which we would natu- 
rally expect would have the result 
of attaching the Ard-Riship per- 
manently to the family of Brian. 
However, not one of the sons or 
kinsmen of Brian was proclaimed 
Ard-Ri, and Malachy, their enemy, 
who, though a supposed ally, took 
no part in the battle of Clontarf, 
resumed the title of High-King of 
all Erin, and the Dal-Cas sank from 
their unwonted height, at least for 
a season. 

One of Brian’s allies in the battle 
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of Clontarf was the King of Con- 
nacht. He was slain in the battle, 
as well as his suzerain, another proof 
that the Dal-Cas were not victorious. 
This King of Connacht had a chief- 
poet, whose name I do not recall at 
present, but a copy of verses pur- 
porting to have been written by him 
are still preserved, and may be 
found in the second volume of 
O’Curry’s ‘‘ Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish.” In these 
verses the poet represents himself 
as coming to Atha Cliah—the ford 
of the Hurdles—to the city of the 
children of Haralt, the reddeners of 
spears, and begging the body of his 
master. ‘‘My king,” he says, “does 
not come of a vulgar, a spurious 
race,” and the whole poem is one 
of deference and flattery, besides 
letting slip the cardinal fact that 
the body of the King of Connacht, 
the ally of Brian, remained in the 
hands of the enemy. Now, if this 
poem be genuine, and if the fact 
stated in it be true, it all but demon- 
strates that the Dal-Cas and their 
allies were beaten in that battle. If 
they were not able to prevent the 
body of a chieftain so great as the 
king of a province from falling into 
the hands of the Danes, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the latter were 
left in possession of the field. 


Now, although this poem may not 
be genuine, and I am a slow believer 
in the genuineness of ancient Irish 
poetry, it was at all events written 
by some person a long time ago, 
who does not appear to know, what 
we all know nowadays, that Brian 
and his allies routed the Danes at 
Clontarf. This poem is written by 
one who flatters the Danes, and 
implores of them to render up his 
master to him for burial, so that in 
any event its historical value for 
the purpose of our present inquiry 
is not destroyed. I have not fallen 
upon any ancient writing which re- 
presents the body of Brian as having 
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fallen into the enemy’s hands, but 
we may be certain that it did. Had 
Brian been murdered by a fugitive 
Dane in his own tent, the Dal-Cas 
would have remained in possession 
of it, and they would have borne it 
home with them. They did not, 
however, bear it home, for Brian 
was buried at Armagh, which was 
not his family burial-ground. It 
seems that the Dubliners, not de- 
void of magnanimity, though, per- 
haps, it was the doing of the King 
of Meath, the treacherous ally, re- 
solved to give the remains of the 
monarch of Ireland an honourable 
burial, and had them interred in 
their most honourable burial place— 
namely, at Armagh. 

There is one last circumstance on 
which I would touch. There is an 
ancient legend which represents the 
well of St. Brigid in the vicinity of 
Cincoragh as being filled with blood 
on the day of the battle of Clontarf, 
in this supernatural way declaring 
to the people what was then taking 
place. It seems improbable that 
ideas so frightful would have been 
in the minds of the southern Irish, 
and especially among the tribes of 
the Dal-Cas, associated with an 
event which should have established 
their sovereignty over Ireland, and 
could not but have been greeted 
with delight and exultation wher- 
ever the Dal-Cas dwelt or wherever 
their authority extended. The mere 
fact that a very aged monarch was 
slain in the victory would not seem 
to me to be a sufficient cause for 
the origin of this legend, which re- 
presents the most sacred of the 
holy wells of the South as teeming 
with human blood. On the other 
hand, the slaughter of the Dal-Cas 
and their allies, the breaking of the 
sovereignty, and all the evil that 
followed from that disaster, would 
seem to furnish a more reasonable 
origin for that legend. From all 
these reasons, then, it seems to me 
certain that Brian was defeated at 
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Clontarf, and that the popularnotion 
is incorrect. - 

How that notion grew and propa- 
gated it is easy to understand. As 
the Danish period retreated into the 
distance the imagination of the 
times craved some remarkable and 
satifying account of the cessation of 
the Danish invasions. The real 
facts did not present any satisfying 
explanation. To tell the fireside 
group that from some causes which 
he, the Shanachie, was not able to 
discover, the Northern Nations of 
Europe did not send out those 
swarms of invaders which they did 
before; that not being supported 
from the North of Europe the 
Danes planted in Ireland were lost 
and absorbed in the aboriginal popu- 
lation as the flakes of snow melt 
away upon the sea; that where the 
Danes had established large settle- 
menis, as at Limerick and Dublin, 
they found it more profitable to 
trade with the inhabitants than to 
fight with them; that he remem- 
bered an ancient poem which said 
that the Danes were renowned for 
gluttony and commerce, and which 
evidently referred to this period, 
and that eventually even Limerick 
and Dublin lost their Danish charac- 
ter too—would have been received 
with apathy and inattention by his 
audience. That the cruel and bar- 
barous Danes had been driven out 
of the country by a great Irish hero, 
and so utterly destroyed and terri- 
fied that they never repeated their 
invasions, was probably a belief en- 
tertained by many a youth before 
the historical legend gathered itself 
round Brian, who from his great 
personal qualities, his rapid eleva- 
tion, and the ephemeral brilliancy 
which his name flung over the Dal- 
Cas, filled a large place in the 
imagination of hiscountry. He did 
fight with the Danes, and so the 
legend fashioned itself. 

Now in every history of Ireland 
which deals with the pre-Norman 
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period, we find this popular notion 
of the great victory won at Clontarf 
by Brian repeated, and yet it seems 
surprising how any person can 
fall into the trap, who in ,the old 
annals findsatevery step facts stated 
which militate in the most direct 
way against the idea. Of a piece 
with this is the whole of the ancient 
history of Ireland as represented in 
the ordinary histories, and even in 
the works of the more philosophical 
who endeavour to penetrate below 
the shining mythological surface, 
there is a crudeness and such evi- 
dent guesswork that we might safely 
say, that the ancient history of Ire- 
land is as unexplored as the North 
Pole. 

Moreover none of the more ra- 
tionalistic writers upon the subject 
have taken the trouble of treating 
this early period in extenso. Sul- 
livan, the learned editorof O’Curry’s 
works, makes many good remarks, 
but he distinctly states that the time 
has not yet come for the elucidation 
of the bardic accumulation. A 
writer who is thus uncertain of him- 
self cannot of course be trusted. 
O’Donovan, who edited the “Annals 
of the Four Masters and the Book 
of Rights” —“ Lowrna-Kert "—was 
an exceptionally able and erudite 
scholar. His clear and trenchant 
style indicates the penetrating force 
of his mind. It is to be regretted 
that he has not given us a detailed 
view of early Irish history. He wasa 
profound philologist and widely read 
in old Irish literature. His know- 
ledge of ancient Irish topography 
of the ramifications and situations 
of the tribes was profound and 
exact ; doubtless he too felt that the 
time had not arrived for the writing 
of Irish history. This modesty on 
the part of several of our best antt- 
quarians is to be regretted. If we 
are to have no general account of 
the nature of any science until all 
that the specialists are able to ac- 
cumulate has been brought together 
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we should be in a bad way. Should 
there be no geographical treatises 
because the Poles have not been 
navigated or Central China traversed 
by the scientific? A general view of 
ancient Irish history as it would have 
presented itself to O’Donovan would 
have, been most desirable, although it 
might contain many miscouceptions. 

O’Curry rendered much service 
to the cause of Irish literature by 
his great treatise on the old Gaelic 
manuscripts. He was a man of one 
idea, and devoted his life to the 
study which in his youth he em- 
braced. He was patient, laborious, 
and conscientious. On the other 
hand, he was not an educated man, 
and absence of wide information on 
the subject of history in general 
caused him to fall into many pit- 
falls. Moreover, though to himself 
conscientious, the ardent love which 
he bore to the antiquities of his 
country biassed his mind in favour 
of the muniments of old Irish lite- 
rature which were within his reach, 
and precluded him from that wide 
scepticism which, in treating of the 
antiquities of such a country as Ire- 
land, should be always present in 
the mind of the investigator. As I 
have elsewhere explained, the scien- 
tific spirit is not applied to the 
examination of history until a wide 
and well-grounded civilization over- 
spreads a country. Until then the 
imagination runs riot, and though 
doubtless in all the legends there is 
a residuum of truth, still the reten- 
tion of the truth was not the cause 
of the formation of the legend, but 
only an accident. O’Curry read all 
the ancient muniments of the coun- 
try with a mind prejudiced in their 
favour; all that he felt himself called 
upou to reject was merely that 
which, by being opposed to the laws 
of nature, he could not believe, or 
which, being highly pictorial or 
dramatic, he deemed the result of 
imagination. Irish history, accord- 
ing to O’Curry, should be written 


with the “ Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters” for its substratum, enlivened 
and embellished by an imagination fed 
upon the historical tracts and tales. 
This opinion is certainly not correct. 

O’Curry was also strongly and 
unreasonably prejudiced in favour 
of the antiquity of the literary 
muniments of the country. So 
much so, that he must have been 
at times actually stricken with in- 
tellectual blindness. He treats as 
genuine the poems ascribed to 
Amergin, the Prime Druid of the 
sons of Milesius, and who, accord-" 
ing to the “Annals of the Four 
Masters” invaded Ireland about a 
thousand years before the birth of 
Christ ; also some poems ascribed 
to Ferkertney, chief poet of Con- 
cobar MacNessa (circa the birth of 
Christ) ; and also certain maxims 
attributed to Cormac MacArt, 200 
A.D. Now all these compositions 
are evidently very ancient lrish, and 
are with considerable difficulty trans- 
lated. Even O’Curry was hardly 
equal to the task, and O’Donovan 
alone seems to have been able to 
grapple with them. O’Donovan 
does not point out any great diffe- 
rences between them in point of the 
development of the language, though 
twelve hundred years would have 
elapsed between the composition of 
Amergin’s verses and Cormac Mac- 
Art’smaxims. Thereforeit O’ Dono- 
van had the greatest difficulty in 
rendering the latter, it is natural to 
suppose that the former would have 
been to him a sealed book. But 
again, in the maxims of Cormac 
there are many allusions which 
show clearly that the maxims were 
composed in Christian times and in 
a Christian country, which would 
bring the date of their composition 
down to the fifth century, and per- 
haps much later. Yet, though he 
read the maxims, these obvious con- 
siderations never appear to have 
occurred to O’Curry, or if they did, 
they were stifled and suppressed by 
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those strange processes which take 
place in the minds of even honest 
men, who are warped and_ over- 
borne by the stress of sume tyran- 
nical idea. 

Again, there are two very valua- 
ble historical poems, written in the 
person of Duvack, chief poet of 
Ireland at the arrival of St. Pat- 
rick, who flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury, consequently at or before the 
date of the composition of the max- 
ims of Cormac. Yet, while the 
latter are written in a dead lan- 
guage, the former are written in a 
good medieval Irish, such as the 
ordinary Gaelic scholar may run 
and read. These are therefore, cer- 
tainly not genuine. The facts stated 
in them may be true; but they are 
themselves assuredly not written by 
Duvack. 

O’Curry’s enthusiasm gets the 
better of his judgment also when he 
comes to consider the dates of the 
actual writing of the existing Irish 
manuscripts and manuscript books, 
apart from the other consideration 
of when the compositions contained 
in them were actually composed. 
His great object is to get these 
dates pushed back into the pre- 
Norman period as much as possible. 
Now it does not require much ac- 
quaintance with old Irish literature, 
even in the medium of the transla- 
tions supplied to us by O’Curry 
and others, to see that literary for- 
geries were extremely common 
among the Irish scholastic class. 
The number of so-called Psalters of 
Cashel, which in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were sup- 
posed to exist in Ireland, would 
have stocked a small library, and 
with the growth of a liberal and 
enquiring disposition amongst the 
Elizabethan English settled in Ire- 
Jand this process flourished. I 
speak not now of the common and 
genuine literary device of writing 
poems in the name of some ancient 
worthy, expressed in the first per- 
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son, and of which the poems as- 
cribed to Duvack are the most 
remarkable; but the forging of 
internal evidence of an ancient 
origin for modern manuscripts. Two 
very remarkable examples of this 
occur to me, and both of them im- 
posed upon the credulous mind of 
O’Curry. The most ancient Irish 
manuscript in existence in Ireland, 
according to O’Curry, is the “ Book 
of Leinster;” the sole proof of 
this is a passage written on one of 
the blank sheets of vellum, in the 
form of a lamentation by the writer, 
that Dermot MacMurrough should 
have been this day banished out of 
Ireland and sent across the sea. 
O’Curry thinks this conclusively 
establishes the fact that the manu- 
script in question was written on 
the verge of the Norman period. I, 
on the other hand, hold this passage 
to be a deliberate forgery. 

It is remarkable that the date 
fixed upon should be one of such 
enormous national importance. 
Many another year passed as the 
centuries rolled on, many another 
chieftain was expelled from his 
patrimony, yet this particular year 
that first saw the English dominion 
in Ireland was that which saw the 
composition of this book. If it is 
a forgery, the forger has just done 
what we might have expected, he 
has fixed on the most remarkable 
year in modern Irish history, and 
given his book a date which would 
most strongly affect the minds of 
all, whether English or Irish. If 
this book were offered for sale to a 
person in the 16th century, or the 
17th, who believed the passage to 
be genuine, it would have con- 
siderably enhanced the value of the 
book. Therefore, when we know 
that forgeries were frequent, that 
it was the interest of persons to 
forge ancient dates for the writing 
of such manuscripts as they had in 
their possession, that such a date 
was in this remarkable 
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assigned to the “ Book of Leinster ” 
as would have strongly affected the 
mind and enhanced the value of 
the manuscript, I think the ante- 
cedent probability of the existence 
of fraud so strong, that the onus is 
thrown on O’Curry and his fol- 
lowers to prove the genuineness of 
the passage in question. Now in 
the whole book there is nothing to 
show that the composition is to be 
ascribed to such an early date; 
nothing but this detached and sus- 
picious paragraph. 

If there were hundredsof spurious 
Psalters of Cashel, there is no 
reason why there should not have 
been huudreds of spurious manu- 
scripts of all kinds, or that some 
more ingenious forger should not 
attach to his manuscript, whether 
written by himself or merely in his 
possession, a passage giving it a 
character of antiquity to which it 
had no claim. Now the “ Book of 
Leinster,” so called, contains in it no 
other confirmation of the passage 
in the blank sheet. It is merely 
one of those common Irish scrap- 
books containing poems, topo- 
graphical and_ historical tracts, 
hymns, treatises on medicine, &c. 
When all the contents are trans- 
lated and published, evidence will 
be sure to be forthcoming which 
will bring down the date of its 
compilation to a late date. This, 
of course, is but a suggestion of my 
own; but experience has shown 
me that no reliance is to be placed 
on those isolated statements in old 
Irish manuscripts concerning the 
time at which they were written. 
Now O’Curry treats the “ Book of 
Leinster” as a genuine production 
of the twelfth century, and it forms 
one of his sheet anchors in his 
historical speculations. He thinks 
no other proof is requisite to 
establish its genuineness when, in 
fact, nothing at all is proved, but a 
strong suspicion raised in the mind 
that the volume in question was the 
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production of a very late age—I 
say a very late age—because the 
flight of MacMorrough did not, in 
the Irish mind, form such a re- 
markable event at all. Assoon as 
the convulsions caused by the intro- 
duction of the Norman element were 
appeased, and the Burkes, Butlers, 
and Fitzgeralds had established 
themselves in their new dominions, 
things went on much as_ before. 
The arrival of the Normans did not 
form such a remarkable epoch in 
the history of Ireland, viewed by 
the native Irish writers, as we would 
imagine. Therefore, if the “ Book of 
Leinster” was not the production of 
the twelfth century, I should set it 
down to a considerably later age, 
and in or subsequent to the reign 
of Elizabeth, when the conquest of 
the country by the English raised 
anew in the minds of all the com- 
mencement of that dominion which 
was now assuming such enormous 
proportions, and was hastening on to 
the extirpation of the old Irish race 
and nationality, a result which the 
Norman invasion neither etlected 
nor contemplated. 

The second example, which I 
would bring forward of O’Curry’s 
tendency to throw back the date of 
Irish manuscripts, is his treatment 
of the “‘ Book of Armagh.” The work 
diguitied by this grandiose title is 
smaller in volume and meaner in con- 
tents than the “ Book of Leinster.” 
It is, like it, a scrap-book. The 
most important of its contents is a 
copy of the “ Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick.” O’Curry labours to throw 
back the date of the composition of 
the Tripartite Life to the seventh 
century. A close perusal of this 
work, which is now available through 
the medium of the translation pub- 
lished in Miss Cusack’s “ Life of St. 
Patrick,” shows that it was certainly 
written after the eleventh century ; 
such are the allusions to the kings 
and chieftains ; while the copy which 
is found in the manuscript called 
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the “ Book of Armagh ” must have 
been written after the Norman in- 
vasion, for it alludes to the Saxons 
as in occupation of the island, and 
gives expression to a prophecy fore- 
telling their final expulsion. 

Now in this book occurs a mani- 
festly spurious passage at the close 
of one of the separate manuscripts 
of which it is composed, which states 
the arrival of Brian Borém at 
Armagh, and that the passage in 
question was written in his pre- 
sence, calling him Imperator Sco- 
torum. Now, if the Tripartite Life 
which is found in this book was 
written after the Norman settle- 
ment, it is manifest that the book 
itself was actually written after 
the twelfth century, and there- 
fore centuries after the time of 
Brian. The passage itself has a 
meaningless and absurd appearance. 
Any person who cares to investi- 
gate it has now an opportunity by 
inspecting the splendid fac-similes 
of old Irish manuscripts which have 
been executed by the Government, 
and in which the passage in ques- 
tion will be found carefully intro- 
duced as one of the utmost value, a 
piece of writing set on paper in the 
presence of the celebrated Irish 
monarch, and dating several cen- 
turies before the Normans set foot 
in Ireland. 

The mistakes of O’Curry are 
numerous and patent, and quite 
destroy his authority as a philoso- 
phical and trustworthy investigator 
of Irish manuscripts. On the other 
hand, he has translated many re- 
markable passages from various Irish 
books, and as an indefatigable, en- 
thusiastic collector of materials upon 
which other men are to pronounce 
an opinion he deserves all praise. 
Moreover, he has given an impulse 
to the study of the old Irish muni- 
ments by his devetion and zeal, and 
the good work which he has done 
will yet bear fruit. 

Since the dawn of the scientific 
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and sceptical method of investigating 
historical muniments, there has been 
no history of Ireland written in 
sympathy with the modern spirit. 
Hatferty has added nothing to our 
stock of knowledge ; he has blindly 
followed the annals, and merely re- 
produced these with painstaking and 
minute accuracy. To write a great 
and valuable history of Ireland, 
one should combine the science of 
Niebuhr and the imagination of 
Livy. I am very far from saying 
that a history of Ireland, written as 
Livy wrote his history of Rome, 
would not be in the highest degree 
valuable. Those splendid and glow- 
ing myths deserve a literary as well 
as a scientific treatment; Livy made 
the history of his country as in- 
teresting as the best tale. And 
there are sufficient materials pre- 
served in the Irish manuscripts for 
the construction of a similar and 
far more pictorial history of ancient 
Ireland. Had some clever disciple 
of O’Curry’s taken this hint, and 
on the bare horror of the annals 
induced the fresh bright bardic 
growths, luxuriant and endless, 
covering the bare landscape of the 
Four Masters with the weird forest 
scenery, all the romantic life—the 
creation of the bardic mind—the 
result would have been great and 
desirable. Of course, it would not 
have supplied the place of a more 
scientific and rational narrative, but 
it would have fulfilled many impor- 
tant ends, and, also, might be a 
delight when the scientific history 
is forgotten. 

No such work, however, has been 
composed either in recent or more 
modern times. O’Halloran’s his- 
tory is wild and theoretical, and 
does not embody and give form to 
the bardic imaginative wealth; 
M’Geoghan’s is succinct and dry ; 
Keating’s, which is far the best, is 
too replete with names of men, 
places, and battles. For pages no 
human interest of any kind is ex- 
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cited. He has mingled the base 
portions of the bardie literature 
with the more noble, and indeed, 
introduces the bardic history, as it 
were, under protest, in many cases 
stripping away the poetic folds in 
which sonie unimportant fact was 
veiled, and which was alone valuable, 
as the Connemara fishermen, when 
they boarded a wreck laden with 
tea, poured away the water in which 
they boiled the tea, thinking the tea- 
leaves were the valuable portion. 
In the old bardic stories the treat- 
ment is everything, the facts en- 
closed are generally untrue or 
garbled, or can be learned else- 
where ; the mode in which the ima- 
gination wrought, and the forms it 
created, are the really interesting 
and important outcome of all the 
old Irish bardic literature. 

Among others who have laboured 
in the cause of Irish antiquities are 
Wilde and Petrie. Wilde, though 
his efforts were concentrated on the 
actual productions of the Irish soil, in 
the form of old weapons, &c., which 
were found in different parts of the 
country, and were placed in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
did much more to advance antiqua- 
rian science generally, than con- 
tribute anything distinctive to the 
accumulation of specially Irish an- 
tiquarian learning. The celts and 
arrow-heads, the shoes and bog- 
wealth to which he devoted his 
attention, and concerning which he 
compiled his celebrated catalogue, 
are of more importance to the 
science of antiquarianism in its cos- 
mopolitan character than to those 
who desire to see Irish history 
written as it should be. There is 
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nothing distinctive as far as regards 
the tools and weapons in the stone 
age of Ireland, or the bronze age, 
which would attach a speciai inte- 
rest to it. Rude hatchets of metal 
and flint, bronze swords, &c., were 
common to all the northern nations 
of Europe, and the collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy in this re- 
spect, may be defended by Irishmen 
only as Audrey was defended by 
her not over-polite lover, “ A poor 
thing, sir, but my own:” the 
hatchets and celts were found on 
Trish soil, and that is all. They 
might as well have been found in 
the ground which was Sarmatia. 
Moreover, these gaunt and chilly 
collections numb and clip the imagi- 
nation. A cloak which has slept 
for ages in the depths of a bog is 
disinterred and provided with a 
glass case in the Academy, where 
its vile and windowed raggedness 
depends patiently from a peg. The 
most wretched beggarman in Mun- 
ster would be ashamed to put it on 
his back, and the dogs would bark 
at it if it were exposed in a public 
place. A mind fresh from the pe- 
rusal of the “Tan-bo-Cuailgue” and 
its gorgeous descriptions of the ac- 
coutrements of the Ultonian chiefs, 
shrinks with disgust from this spec- 
tacle, while on the mind of the man 
who has never read any of the 
bardic tales, it and the cheerless 
things by which it is surrounded, 
create a prejudice against all Irish 
antiquarian studies. There is a sort 
of truth which is not true; from 
the old literature we know that 
this unpleasant garment does not 
represent the apparel of the ancient 
Irish. ARTHUR CLIVE. 
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THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EDWARD BAXTER, M.P. 


Tue gentleman whose portrait we give this month is the Right Honour- 
able William Edward Baxter, Member of Parliament for the Montrose 
District of Burghs in Scotland, and one of Her Majesty's Privy Council. 
He has long occupied a distinguished position as a Statesman, and is one 
of the most enlightened and consistent Liberals in the House of Com- 
* tmons—one of the few members of the House who have shown themselves 
to be masters of those questions of finance which are year by year ob- 
taining greater influence over national policy. He has travelled much, 
and has been a careful student of the political and social condition of the 
Continent and of America. It would be difficult to name one who has 
paid more attention to such subjects. He is descended from a family 
which holds an honourable position in Scottish mercantile history. In 
the early part of the present century his grandfather, Mr. William Baxter, 
was well known in the linen trade. He is described as “ an intelligent and 
much respected merchant, who during his long and honourable career 
was highly esteemed by his compeers.”’ 
Vast improvements in flax-spinning were effected during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In 1787 John Kendrew and Thomas 
Porthouse, the former an optician, the latter a clock-maker, both of them 
resident in Darlington, took out a patent for “a mill or machine, upon 
new principles, for spinning yarn from hemp, tow, flax, or wool,” and 
established a small spinning-mill on the river Skerne. Mr. James Aytoun 
introduced the new machinery into Kinghorn in 1792. Improvements 
were rapidly effected upon it. Steam was employed as a motive power, 
and a powerful impulse was given to the manufacture. Dundee became 
the chief seat of the trade in Scotland, and the country around it soon 
became dotted with mills, bleachfields, and other marks of a prosperous 
industry. 
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Mr. William Baxter was not slow to observe that a new era was com- 
mencing in the history of flax-spinning. Many failures attended the first 
attempts to establish the new machinery in Scotland, but at length the 
difficulties were overcome, and in 1822 Mr. Baxter judged that the time 
had come when spinning could be profitably carried on on a larger scale 
than had ever been tried. In that year he and his eldest son erected a 
spinning-mill of fifteen horse-power at Lower Dens, near Dundee, and 
established the firm of William Baxter and Son. The enterprise was 
successful. Some years afterwards, Mr. Baxter took other sons into 
partnership, and the celebrated firm of Baxter Brothers and Co., was 
formed. In 1836 power-loom weaving was made a department of the 
business, and Messrs. Baxter Brothers and Co. became the largest 
power-loom linen weavers in Scotland, if not in the world. 

The late Sir David Baxter, of Kilmaron, Baronet, one of the sons of 
the founder of this firm, and long the senior partner in it, was well known 
and will be long remembered for his munificent charities as well as his 
private worth. One of his many princely gifts was the noble park which 
he presented to the town of Dundee, and which now bears his name. On 
the 9th September, 1863, this park was opened to the public at a total 
cost of somewhere about £50,000. A pavilion in the centre of it contains 


a statue of the donor by Sir John Steel, on the pedestal of which is the 
following inscription :— 


“This statue of Sir Davip Baxrer, of Kilmaron, was erected by 16,731 
subscribers, in grateful acknowledgment of the gift of this Park to the people of 
Dundee by him and his sisters Miss ELteanor and Miss Mary Ann Baxter; 
and, in affectionate remembrance of their late father, William Baxter, Esq., of 
Balgavies, they desire that his name be associated with the gift, a.p. 1863.” 


Sir David Baxter's gifts to the Scottish Universities and to other edu- 
cational and charitable institutions are too numerous to mention. 

Mr. William Edward Baxter, the subject of the present memoir, is the 
son of the late Edward Baxter, Esq., of Kincaldrum, elder brother of Sir 
David Baxter. His mother was a daughter of the late William Wilson, 
Esq., of Dundee. Born in 1825, he was educated at the High School of 
Dundee, and afterwards at the University of Edinburgh. He married in 
1847 Janet, the eldest daughter of J. Home Scott, Esq., of Dundee.* 

The political condition of Europe at the time when Mr. Baxter entered 


* It is only fair to state that Mr, Edward Baxter was a Liberal at a time when Liberal- 
ism was at a discount, and it was no small gratification to him to find his son following in 
his footsteps. He was one of those export merchants whom De Quincey describes when he 
says, ‘‘ My futher was a merchant; not in the sense of Scotland ; there it means a retail 
dealer ; one, for instance, who sells groceries in a cellar ; but in the English sense, a sense 
rigorously exclusive ; that is, he was a man engaged in foreign commerce, and no other ; there- 
fore, in wholesale commerce, and no other—which last limitation of the idea is important.” 
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on his manhood was one that could not fail to excite serious thoughts in 
a mind so observant as his. From one end of the continent to the other 
enslaved and oppressed populations were rising against the tyrants who 
ruled them. Revolt and bloodshed were rife in every land. Even in our 
own fortunate and free country the wide-spread discontent of the popu- 
lace was with difficulty prevented from breaking out into armed hostility 
to the government. 

Mr. Baxter travelled over a great part of Europe during the year 1849, 
and on his return he published an account of his tour under the title 
“Impressions of Central and Southern Europe: being Notes of Suc- 
cessive Journies in Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and the 
Levant.” We remember being much struck, when reading this volume 
many years ago, with its fresh and unhackneyed sketches of the social con- 
dition of the various countries it deals with, and with the suggestiveness 
of Mr. Baxter’s remarks on the industries of the continent. A re-perusal 
of the book has added greatly to our estimate of its value in this respect, 
and has led us to form a very high opinion of Mr. Baxter as a political 
thinker. His faith in the future of Constitutional Liberalism never 
wavers. He knows that every Despotism contains within itself the seeds 
of dissolution, and that right will infallibly become might as the years 
roll on. Here is a quotation from a chapter on Lombardy which 
requires no comment in the year 1876. The quarfer of a century which 
has passed since it was penned has amply justified the views expressed 
in it. 

“The peace of Europe is commonly dated from the day on which the 
Treaty of Vienna was ratified by the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
stipulating Powers. All looked upon that agreement founded on the 
wise theories of such diplomatisits as Prince Metternich and Lord 
Castlereagh, as a guarantee for continued tranquillity; they witnessed 
kingdoms formed on the most politic principles, and firmly trusted that so 
wise a distribution would end all strife. 

“In many instances the Congress did act prudently; but they studied 
too closely the interests of princes to be always right. One main object 
they had in view was to adjust a balance of power; for its security, the 
feelings of the people were in some instances not sufficiently accounted 
of. ‘They overlooked national peculiarities, the differences of race, the 
varied institutions of provinces, to create a sort of royal road to territorial 
equality. One great principle seems to have been sadly undervalued, 
viz. that permanent peace can never be secured as long as populous and 
wealthy states are governed by foreigners. But, perhaps, we judge too 
harshly ; it may be that these European portioners, at least in the case of 
Venetian Lombardy, succumbed to.a hard necessity, and made a virtue of 
what they could not help. 


“ On these piains, contending armies had fought once and again, The 
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Austrians had debouched from the passes of the Tyrol to meet Napoleon 
at Marengo and Lodi. Every village among the vineyards had been the 
scene of some exploit; and foreigners had so long held the strongholds 
that they regarded them as their own, deaf to the claims of Italian 
liberty. The country must belong to the Gaul or to the German, and 
when Waterloo humbled the former, the latter without scruple hoisted 
the double eagle of Hapsburg on the citadel of Milan. Thus did the 
wars of emperors enslave a neutral territory. 


‘ Force first made conquest, 
And that conquest law.’ 


“The arrangement was unnatural, as time has shown. The Austrian 
empire is as clearly bounded by the Bellunese Alps as is Great Britain 
by the German sea. As soon as you emerge from the deep ravine of the 
Adige into the great Italian plain, or cross from the upper Engadine to 
the Baths of Bormio, another language meets your ear, new manners and 
customs attract your eye. The Hollanders do not differ more from the 
sprightly French, than do the inhabitants of Venice, Verona, and Milan, 
from the mountaineers of the Tyrol. The former are as good Italians as 
the children of St. Peter; their complexion, their gait, and, above all, 
their eye, betray their origin to the first glance of the stranger. That 
these men should be ruled by German functionaries is an anomaly in the 
arrangements of the contracting Powers. 

‘“‘ These Italians are in every respect a conquered people. They have 
not amalgamated with their rulers, as did the descendants of Harold and 
William the Conqueror in England. Restless, discontented, sullen, 
unhappy, and (we add emphatically) trampled on, they have been since 
Austria entered upon possession. It is our firm opinion that the case 
will thus remain till new arrangements have been entered into, and not 
a German soldier remains on this side the Tagliamento to recall the 
memories of the past.” 

Mr. Baxte has no high opinion of German rule, nor of the Prussian 
system of education ; but he sympathized cordially with the Hungarians 
in their struggle with Austria, and with the Italians in their aspirations 
after liberty. He condemned the French intervention in favour of the 
Pope, laying down, with a clearness and firmness to which he has 
consistently adhered during his whole subsequent career as a politician, 
the grand principle that priestly domination is the worst of all despotisms. 
“Whatever virtues,” he says, “the Popes may have possessed—and, 
certes, few of them would be recognised by Christianity’s founder,—no 
government acts so prejudicially upon the best interests of a nation as 
that of priests. We should prefer as rulers the Russian Czar,* 


or the 


* It is to be remembered that the Czar referred to is not the present one. 
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Parisian clubs, to clergymen of any sect. The duties of the latter pertain 
to another world ; when they neglect this truth they do violence to the 
scriptures, and bring reiigion into disgrace. Clerical dominion has in 
every instance injured society ; Christianity invariably suffers by state 
alliance in any form. .. The attempt lately made by French arms to 
perpetuate so injurious a power cannot by any possibility succeed in 
permanence. . . 1f General Oudinot, believing Mazzini and his followers 
to represent the opinions of only a small minority amongst the Roman 
people, had waged war against them with the avowed purpose of restoring 
the Pope to his spiritual throne, and giving the citizens liberty to choose 
their own rulers, we should have understood his object. Men would have 
sympathized with his sentiments, though perhaps doubtful of the wisdom 
of carrying them so rudely into practice; but for France to enter upon a 
Crusade in favour of clerical government is folly. Mark the signs of the 
times, M. Barrot,—take notice of how the current is setting in; lest, 
vainly endeavouring, in league with obsolete systems, to battle against 
the waves, you allow the galley bearing the tricolor flag to sink amidst 
the stormy waters. Resist anarchical propositions; but let clerical 
cabinets, unaided, totter to their fall; lest worse evils happen to Louis 
Napoleon than those which have overtaken the unfortunate Pope of Rome.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations like these as examplee of Mr. 
Baxter’s political prevision and of the enlightened view he takes of public 
matters as he passes from country to country; but we have not space 
to extend them as we would desire. We prefer to make some extracts 
from this and other works of his, illustrative of his opinions on questions 
of social economy. Englishmen are more directly interested in such 
subjects than in continental politics. 

At the time when Mr. Baxter wrote, we had much to learn on social 
subjects from our neighbours on the continent, and even now we have 
not learned, or at least we have not put to practical use, all the lessons 
that are within our reach. 

There has been of late years a great deal of discussion, and not a 
little legislation on agricultural questions. No one imagines that the 
British House of Commons, constituted as it is of an overwhelming 
majority of landowners, will ever be got to deal with these questions on 
purely economical principles. Legislation is becoming liberalized more 
slowly on the land question than on almost any other; and most of the 
measures which have been passed, though mainly in the right direction, 
have been rather partial concessions to urgent demands on the part of 
the public, than thorough remedies for existing evils. The agricultural 
interest has suffered; for agricultural enterprise has been carried on 
under conditions and restrictions, which made it unsafe to embark capital 
in it. Yet the British farmer is slow to believe that land can be 
cultivated under better conditions, and to greater perfection than it is at 
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home. Five-and-twenty years ago, his methods of farming were much 
ruder than now, and Mr. Baxter over and over again contrasts foreign 
cropping with British. The following extract brings out his views on 
various aspects of the agricultural question better and more briefly than 
we can state them. Time has shown the correctness of his judgment, 
and will do so yet more forcibly hereafter. He is describing the country 
below Trieste and Vienna. 

“As we proceeded, vines became more common, extending far up the 
hillsides. Not a square inch of ground remained untilled; even on 
steep slopes, where animals could scarcely stand, corn was growing. It 
was sowing-time when we passed, and more than once we saw a man 
leading the horse which drew the harrows, whilst a young woman held 
the implement by a rope to prevent it falling down the hill. Females, 
too, were busy weeding the young wheat. 

“‘ Englishmen in general believe that they are far superior to foreigners 
in agricultural skill. They are greatly mistaken. In Scotland, certainly, 
the cultivation of the land has reached a high degree of excellence, 
drainage and chemical manures having been well studied; but with 
England and Ireland the case is far otherwise. France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Wurtemburg, Baden, Bavaria, and Austria display fields much 
more carefully tilled than those which one meets in general throughout 
boastful Britain ; while, even in the United States, in regions little known, 
there are farmers who would put to shame their old country rivals. 

“When we first went abroad, our astonishment was great on observing 
the beautiful cultivation of the fields in Belgium and the North of France ; 
for we had been taught to believe that all these countries were deserts 
compared with the British isles. Since then, our way has lain through 
many lands, and our testimony is that, Ireland and Turkey alone 
excepted, the Southern districts of England are the worst farmed of any 
we have ever seen. 

“ And how can it be otherwise, in a territory belonging to great pro- 
prietors, and tilled by large farmers without leases? In all countries 
where the soil does not belong to the poorer classes, cultivation cannot 
possibly reach a high degree of excellence, except the landlords grant 
their tenants such terms of holding as will enable them to dig drains, 
improve waste fields, and attend to the subject of manures. No man can 
be expected to increase the productions of his farm who has it merely 
from year to year, and may not reap any advantages to be derived from 
money invested in agricultural improvements. 

“It is melancholy, in this enlightened age, to see three horses and two 
men at one plough, almost as rude in its construction as the implements 
employed in the days of the good King Arthur; to see corn growing 
enly on the tops of the ridges, whilst, from inattention to drainage, the 


seed sown on lower ground has become rotten ; to see farmers heaping 
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upon fields that very manure which they do not stand in need of; to see 
liquid manure allowed to run off the dunghills; to see wide double 
fences separating plots of ground which ought not to be divided‘at all ; 
to see armies of rabbits feasting on the best of wheat; or to see four 
horses drawing loads with which one stout steed could trot along easily ; 
yet all these sights meet the eyes of every foreigner who travels in the 
southern and midland counties of England. We know not why the 
landocracy of that country persist in refusing to give leases to their 
tenants, and in allowing their estates to be devastated by wild animals, 
except they wish to exercise political influence over the farmers, by 
reserving the power of ejecting them at pleasure, in hopes of thereby 
maintaining some portion of their feudal privileges. They grievously 
mistake their real interests by persevering in a policy so little accordant 
with the spirit of the age. 

“Landlords ought always to be, and always will be, by means of 
superior education, in some measure looked up to by their tenantry. 
But from political serfdom of this sort civilization shrinks. 

* Nothing can be more harmless than to encourage the residence on a 
property of a moderate quantity of game, for the benefit of the natural 
historivn, the sportsman, and the poulterer; but humanity protests 
against converting a thickly peopled country into preserves for the rearing 
of animals which consume the fruits of the earth. 

* Both these evils we think the repeal of the Corn Laws will go far to 
alleviate, because, deprived of artificial protection, the cultivators of 
England must attend better to improving the soil, and removing those 
obstacles which prevent the farmers of this country from competing 
with their rivals on the continent. Drains will now be dug, leases 
granted, manures studied, labour economized, fences removed, hedges 
cut down, wastes improved, and vermin reduced in number. Compe- 
tition is a grand thing for whetting a nation’s mental powers, and 
bringing its bodily resources into full play. Nothing deadens the springs 
of enterprise like that exploded system of protection under which so 
many branches of industry have shown symptoms of premature decrepi- 
tude. We can scarcely calculate how many times the production of 
English soil may increase, when the antiquated system of farming has 
given place to modern art and invention.” 

Mr. Baxter is strongly impressed with the advantages of the sub- 
division of the soil into small holdings, and he more than once describes 
the comfort and happiness of the peasant proprietors in Switzerland and 
elsewhere. Of Switzerland he says :—‘In few European countries are 
the peasantry surrounded with more external comfort. Proprietors of 
the land which they till, they labour, but not to support rich nobles 
living luxuriously in cities, ignorant almost of the whereabouts of their 
estates. Neatness, cleanliness, order, and ornament characterize the 
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cottages of these humble republicans, whom the mighty affect to despise. 
Every room displays an abundance of excellent furniture; the housewife 
bustles about among a host of dishes, pans, and implements of culinary 
utility ; and the owner points proudly to his decorated woodwork, to the 
inscriptions and devices affixed by his ancestors to the portal of his 
dwelling, in proof that he is ‘ monarch of all he surveys.’ Then go into 
the garden ; walk up and down the tidily kept pathway; smell the well- 
trained flowers; pluck a grape or two from the rich bunches around 
you; grasp the abundant head of maize; listen to the lowing of the 
cattle on the neighbouring Alp, and then pronounce an opinion on the 
social condition of the Swiss proprietary, whose government is so cheap 
that in no canton does the yearly tax for all purposes exceed five shillings 
per head : while in Aargau and others, it amounts but to two shillings 
and sixpence.” 

In another work “ The Tagus and the Tiber; or Notes of Travel in 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy in 1850-1” Mr. Baxter reverts to the subject 
of small holdings, sums up their social and political advantages and 
disadvantages, and states the legal obstacles which prevent their increase 
in this country with more fulness. Our only extract from the book shall 
be the following. It is not now so fully applicable to Italy as when it 
was written; for to some extent, we hope, there has been a new life 
infused into the useful arts and industries in that country. But it 
contains a very important truth, which Mr. Baxter brings prominently 
before the reader more than once in his writings, and which we do not 
remember to have seen elsewhere stated at once so forcibly and so fairly. 

“No one,” he says, “ who has perused the foregoing pages will accuse 
me of contemning the fine arts; but there is a great difference between 
admiring the works of Raffaelle and Canova, and attaching to these 
works an influence highly beneficial to civilization. How many display 
a just sense of the beautiful without feeling the want of what we in 
England now consider the necessaries of life! Not only does the work- 
shop require much more mind and industry than the studio, but its 
benefits multiply themselves, and. proportionably add to the material 
prosperity of a nation. 

“ Hundreds of men in Italy are employed in providing ‘ Madonnas’ for 
the cottages of the peasants, little daubs of the Virgin Mary, the penates 
of a superstitious race ; would it not conduce in a greater degree to the 
progress of the country, if they abandoned a pursuit so unreproductive 
for the silk factory, or the flax mill? Vast fields of lint and hemp may be 
seen in most parts of the Peninsula; but the labourers who for ages 
ought to have been busy converting their produce into garments, rope, 
and sail-cloth, have been building palaces, cutting marble, and studying 
paints ; every one posscsses a bad picture, but an iil-furnished house,—a 
head of Dante, but scarcely sufficient clcthing to appear in pee day 
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whilst our middle classes enjoy the luxuries which reproductive industry 
places within their reach, the admirer of sesthetic excellence south of the 
Alps knows nothing of the comforts of home. 

“It would be well for all countries whose people have been trained on 
the wsthetic principle to devote a greater degree of attention to the 
ordinary arts of life, to reproductive industry, and the cultivation of a 
taste for what will benefit, leaving those who have leisure and money to 
discuss the humanizing influences of music and statuary. Had we been 
producing frescoes instead of calicoes, Glasgow might have been as 
Venice, and a foreigner occupying the throne of the Plantagenets. As 
long as human nature remains unchanged, the fine arts will have a 
prominent place among men; but to talk of their civilizing effects, shows 
an acquaintance neither with history, nor with the actual condition of 
Europe. It is no new idea that they have tended greatly to retard the 
civilization of Italy; and in every view of Italian affairs, their influence, 
past and present, must not be lost sight of.” 

Mr. Baxter is the author of a work on America and the Amcricans—a 
small volume, published by Routledge, which had a very large circulation 
twenty years ago. It is of similar design to the books from which we have 
been quoting ; but we feel that our quotations are growing too lengthy, 
and that we must refrain from adding to them more than is necessary to 
illustrate his character. It is sufficient to say that he was an early and 
strong supporter of the North in the American struggle. 

Another volume, entitled “ Hints to Thinkers,” he published in 1860, 
mainly, as he says in his preface, for the use of young men. The “Hints” are 
on such subjects as ‘‘ Superstition" —“ Mental Improvement ”—** Political 
Liberty ’’—* 'The Pleasures of Literature ’—* Priesteraft,” &c. Valuable 
for what they contain, they are invaluable for what they suggest. ‘There 
is in them a directness of thought, anda manly firmness of hand in 
dealing with their various topics which is worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. Perhaps some of our University readers will be none the worse for 
a glance at this short page from an essay on the pleasures of Literature :— 

“It is now time for us to enter the library. This term is used on 
account of a prejudice caused by a remark made somewhere or other, by 
Dickens, ‘that you never knew a man who never read or wrote either 
who hadn't got some back parlour which he would call a“ study.”’ Now a 
library, to be useful and well furnished, need contain no old folios, or 
splendidly bound editions, or rare and costiy copies of ancient authors, or 
illuminated missals, or shelves full of gilt, and calf-skin, and morocco ; 
in the words of an old satirist— 


‘* Full goodly bound in pleasant ccv.r.ure 
Of damas satten, or else of velvet pure.” 


‘As soon as I enter. the house of such a collector,’ says La Bruyére, ‘I 
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am ready to faint on the staircase from a strong smell of leather, In 
vain the owner shows me fine editions, gold leaves, and Etruscan binding: 
I thank him for his politeness, and, as little as himself, care to visit the 
tan-house which he calls his library.’ The:e are men—literary empirics— 
who pride themselves in laying up what Isaac Taylor calls, ‘curious 
lumber, of whatever kind most completely unites the qualities of rarity 
and worthlessness ;’ but books should be bought for the purpose of being 
perused, not looked at. Some folks fill their cases with the handsomest 
editions of the most noted authors, who never in their lives read a syllable 
of those authors’ writings, and who have not the most remote intention 
of doing so. ‘These apartments, which have been styled, ‘ the madhouses 
of the human mind,’ with their stately, glittering, but unopened tomes, 
remind one of the story which Gillies tells in his ‘ Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran,’ concerning a landed proprietor in the county of Forfar, ‘The 
laird o’ Balnamoon,’ says he, ‘ explained to a friend the reason his books 
could not be taken down from the book-shelyes. ‘“ John, the wricht, and 
me commenced thegither, and I garred him tak the saw to the biggest 
volumes, and he sawed off an inch here, and half-an-inch there, till we 
made snod wark. ‘Then they fitted, and John he packit them, and drove 
them in wi’ his mell. Ye needna think to poke there, Sandie, it wad 
tak the deil’s ain fingers to draw them out again. ”” 

We shall add to Mr. Baxter's story, one regarding a more recent Scotch 
littérateur. A lately deceased millionaire, building a new house, deter- 
mined inéer alia to supply himself or rather his house with a library. 
His bookseller one day inquired how the volumes were to be bound, in 
russia or morocco? ‘ Bind them at hame, in Glasco,” was the reply. 

Mr. Baxter entered Parliament as Member for the Montrose Burghs, in 
1855. He was the successor of the celebrated Joseph Hume; and has 
represented the same constituency ever since. As a matter of course, 
with the opinions and feelings indicated in our extracts from his writings, 
he took part with the advanced section of the Liberal party. He was 
never out of his place in the House when any question of importance was 
under discussion ; and his many speeches have been valuable contributions 
to the cause of constitutional liberalism. 

More advanced than most Liberals of the day, more uncompromising 
in his advocacy of legislative and financial reform, and sitting in a House 
less under popular control than now, and therefore less willing to hear 
from a young member unpalatable truths spoken plainly, Mr. Baxter 
may readily be supposed to have had no small difficulty to contend with, 
before he could secure attention, then respect, and finally the recognised 
rank he now holds in the House of Commons, and out of it. For he 
has risen to his present honourable position through no family influence, 
through no political subserviency, but by his own unaided merits. 

In 1868, he led the van, as an opponent of the well-known Gulway 
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Mail-contract, and contributed with the rascality of its promoters in 
extinguishing its prospects. In 1868, he moved for the disfranchise- 
ment of all English boroughs, having a population under 5,000, with a 
view to add to the representation of Scotland, by allocating the vacant 
seats to that country, and wonderful to say, he carried his motion— 
perhaps the greatest feat he could at the time have achieved. 

In December, -1868, when the Liberal party resumed office, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s premiership, Mr. Baxter was appointed Secretary to the 
Admiralty. He had previously refused to hold office under both the 
Palmerston and Russell cabinets. He had now an opportunity of carrying 
into practice the economical views he had so long advocated; and he 
proceeded to the task, with an energy and thoroughness which the 
Admiralty officers had never before experienced. 

From its very origin, the Admiralty has been one of the worst managed 
of the great departments of State. Its expenditure is less effectively 
controlled by Parliament than that of most of the other departments, for 
.there are few members of the House of Commons who possess the 
technical knowledge requisite to criticize its accounts with any confidence. 

Mr. Baxter soon discovered that the expenditure of the department had 
been wasteful in the extreme, and that by the incapacity, or neglect, or 
worse, of those whose duty it was to administer its affairs, the nation was 
being systematically robbed. Sharp remedies were required for the evil, 
and Mr. Baxter did rot hesitate to apply them. “Ile instantly,” says a 
writer of the time, ‘‘ ended the career of those government servants who 
defrauded contractors and the public alike, by filling their own pockets. 
He appointed gentlemen of experience, to see that a hundred per cent. 
more than its value, should no longer be paid for any article required. 
He dismissed from the department every man who received the public 
money for doing nothing ; and in the space of a few months, so successful 
was his management, that upwards of £1,000,000 was saved to the rate- 
payers.” 

Of course these important reforms were not effected without arousing 
much indignation and opposition from those who had profited by the 
previous condition of matters, and Mr. Baxter was made the object of 
violent attacks by men of this class, and by their friends. He earned the 
thanks of the nation, however, und received them. We shall perhaps, 
best show how his services were appreciated, by quoting the following 
paragraphs from the Times of June 2, 1870. 

“Economy is a virtue always applauded in the abstract, but meeting 
with very cold approval when put into practice, and we are not surprised 
that Mr. W. E. Baxter has been assailed during two nights for his zeal in 
reforming the store department of the Admiralty. All reductions of 
expenditure must affect unpleasantly some one who has benefitted by its 
excess, besides casting a slur on its previous officials, who had allowed it 
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to be excessive ; and both these classes are able, personally or through 
their representatives, to make an outcry in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Baxter’s services in reorganizing the purchase department of the 
Admiralty, indeed deserve the amplest recognition, and we believe they 
will be better appreciated the more they are understood. It is too plain, 
that in former years, contractors and the agents of contractors, have acted 
on the principle, that the nation was to be despoiled without a qualm of 
conscience. 

“In Committee of Supply on Tuesday, Mr. Baxter referred to one 
contract to the extent of very many thousands of pounds, where the 
three most important articles of demand were not specifically named in 
the Schedule for Tenders; and one article had been supplied for the last 
twenty-five years at nine shillings and ninepence which a contractor had 
agreed to furnish for the current year at three shillings and twopence. 
The nation has thus been paying three times a fair price, partly to the dis- 
honest gain of the contractor, partly by way of corruptly augmenting 
salaries already fixed at a liberal scale. There have in truth been officials 
in and about the Admiraliy who have practised with impunity the worst 
acts of the Aldermen of New York. Even where this system of direct 
dishonesty was not pursued in connection with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Navy, a culpable neglect of economy prevailed. Ships, for 
example, have continued up to the present time to be lighted with sperm 
oil. Sperm oil was probably used in the days of Benbow, and the Admi- 
ralty have continued to supply Sperm oil, paying £134 a ton for it. 
Everybody on shore used Colza as cheaper and better, except those who 
resort to Paraffin, and Mr. Baxter sent samples of Colza to all the ships 
in the service, with a request that a report should be returned on it. 
Every ship, with one exception, reported in favour of the substitute, and 
in the case of the exception the reply was that no perceptible difference 
could be detected. Colza oil therefore at Jess than £40 a ton has super- 
seded Sperm oil at £134. ‘The purveyors of Sperm cannot be blamed for 
furnishing it; but how does it happen that no one in the Navy or in the 
Supply Department ever bethought himself of the waste of public money 
involved in its use? ‘The fact can be explained only by the prevalence of 
an utter carelessness of the interests of the nation on the part of those 
whose duty it was to attend to them.” 

In March, 1871, Mr. Baxter was promoted to the higher office of 
Secretary to the Treasury, and he continued to hold that important and 
influential position till August, 1873, when he resigned office in conse- 
quence of differences between him and Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In March of that year his distinguished services, both in 
the Admiralty and in the Treasury, were recognized and rewarded by his 
appointment to a seat in Her Majesty's Privy Council, an honour well 
deserved, and which is never conferred except as a tribute to the highest 
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administrative ability. It is well-known among his friends that he has 
been offered and has declined the appointment of Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Baxter is still in the prime of life, and we hope that a long career 
as a statesman is in store for him. We venture to predict that it will be 
a useful and a distinguished one. He has true sympathy with all that is 
best in the Liberalism of the day. His grasp of the great principles of 
progress is firm. He is a bold and independent thinker, and at the same 
time an eminently practical political reformer. What his hand finds to do, 
he does with all his might. He has already acquired the confidence of the 
great Liberal party ; his influence is great and rapidly growing; and he 
possesses in a high degree those qualities which fit men for being 
leaders in public life. 


ODE OF HORACE. 
Lis. IV. 7%. 


Tue snows are fled, the herbage comes 
To clothe the verdant plains; 

The whole earth changes, and the tree 
Its wavy garment gains. 


That here we cannot always stay 
The changing year declares ; 

Mild zephyr moistens down the frost, 
And winter far off bears. 


The brightening summer tramples spring ; 
It too away is borne, 

When fruitful autumn spreads her stores 
And rears her golden corn. 


Dull winter rushes back once more, 
arth shudders at his reign ; 

But when a few moons rise and fall 
She soon revives again, 
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Not so with man, whene’er he falls 
No power on earth can save ; 

He never more shall flourish here, 
But fill the silent grave. 


Whither the great and rich have gone, 
Thither we all must go ; 

Our bodies melt to kindred dust, 
Our shadows flit below. 


Who knows that if we live to-day, 
God will to-morrow spare? 

Then use your wealth regardless of 
The cravings of your heir. 


What time you die, the impartial judge 
Will on your lot decide ; 

Nor birth, nor wealth, nor high renown 
Can turn that lot aside. 


No secondary power affords 
The dearest friend relief ; 

The proudest tyrants there endure 
Their everlasting grief. 
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THE PALACE OF THE CASARS, 


By W. KyicurTon. 


Tue excavations of the last twenty 
years in Rome have established the 
fact that, at the period usually at- 
tributed to the Kings, the city was 
of large dimensions, was strongly 
fortified, and thickly peopled. The 
most ancient walls discovered are 
somewhat like those of the old 
Etrurian city of Alba Longa, but 
are altogether unlike those of the 
other parts of Italy. Considering 
how much there is that is mythical 
and fabulous in the early history of 
Rome, so much indeed as to render 
the historical stories, as related by 
Livy, unworthy of credit, yet these 
excavations establish the fact that 
far away in the past, about the 
period attributed to the Kings, some 
kind of chieftains ruled a large, 
populous, and well-fortified city, 
occupying the Palatine and other 
hills in the neighbourhood. 

The foundations of this ancient 
city have now been laid bare—ob- 
long blocks of tufa, roughly chipped, 
built into walls twelve feet thick, 
against the scarped cliff, which was 
cut away to render all access impos- 
sible except by the gates. Strange 
to say, each one of the stones is just 
of that size, which the modern 
Roman masons call a cartload of 
the same material, and the size and 
shape of each correspond exactly 
with the dimensions given by Dio- 
pysius of Halicarnassus in his de- 
scription. 

Whether we call these remains, 
those of the city of Romulus and of 


the Kings, or give some other name 
to them the factremainscertain, that 
the fortified part of it stood on the 
Palatine, and that, on that hill, the 
Palaces of the Cxsars were subse- 
quently erected. 

Thus, from its earliest years, 
probably dating back to eight hun- 
dred or a thousand years before our 
era, Rome exhibits in its works a 
genius for the strong, the massive, 
the imperishable, which entitles it 
to the appellation of the Eternal 
City. 

The admirable way in which these 
ancient foundations have been laid 
open, and the various sites of the 
more modern buildings on the same 
hill, distinguished by inscriptions 
and monumental tablets, reflects the 
greatest credit upon the Italian 
Government. The visitor is allowed 
to study the ruins for himself, un- 
accompanied by guides, unwatched 
by police. There is a confidence 
thus displayed in the good sense 
and proper conduct of the people, 
which is peculiarly continental, and 
which, in so far as my experience 
goes, is very seldom abused. 

I was in the Duomo, in Milan, 
the other day—the noblest building 
perhaps, ever erected by man to the 
worship of God. I had taken aseat 
amongst the free benches in front 
of the grand altar, and a little to 
the right. It was early in the 
morning, and there was no crowd, 
no grand or attractive ceremonial 
in progress ; but the glorious pillars, 
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the imposing arches, the dim reli- 
gious light from the stained glass 
windows, and the noble proportions 
of the grand altar itself, all com- 
bined to produce awe and venera- 
tion. 

A poor peasant woman came in 
from the side door. She was 
common looking enough, large and 
ponderous, with a great ugly basket 
on her arm, and this basket was full 
of vegetables, doubtless her stock 
in trade—onions and lettuces pro- 
jecting from it in a disreputable 
way. She put down the basket upon 
the tesselated marble floor, a little 
in front of the bench on which I sat, 
and she sat down near it amongst 
the free sittings. She became, 
almost immediately, profoundly oc- 
cupied with her devotions, to the 
exclusion apparently of all other 
ideas. 

One of the attendants of the 
Cathedral, a gentleman in a black 
eassock, of a severe and authorita- 
tive type of countenance, noticed 
the basket, and stood still in front 
of it. He looked at it with a 
deprecating air, as though he should 
say, a disreputable basket, a very 
disreputable basket indeed! And 
so it was. No one could deny the 
fact. A disreputable basket of 
vegetables, with onions and lettuces 
projecting from it here and there, 
and the whole standing on the tes- 
selated marble pavement in that 
most magnificent of cathedrals, right 
in front of the high altar! It was 
certainly very much out of place. 
But the poor woman to whom it 
belonged was too deeply engaged 
in her devotions, too profoundly 
occupied by her prayers, to notice 
him or his disapprobation. 

He touched her arm at length, 
pointed to the basket, shook his 
head in an altogether disapproving 
way, and spoke to her. I was not 
near enough to catch the words, but 
I could easily fancy what they were. 
She looked up from her prayers, and 


then looked down at the basket, and 
replied, pleading sad necessity, but 
she did so respectfully, without 
noise, vehemence, or rudeness. 
What was she todo? She must say 
her prayers. She could not leave 
her basket outside. 

Shaking his head ominously, the 
verger turned round, and seeing an 
aged priest sitting within the enclo- 
sure in front of the altar, who was 
not taking any part in the service, 
he went up to him, and evidently 
mentioned the circumstance. The 
aged priest left his seat, and came 
and stood in front of the basket. 
He too looked at it, and then looked 
at the poor woman, and shook his 
head. But she was once more deeply 
and profoundly engaged in her de- 
votions, and heeded him not—not a 
whit more than she had heeded the 
verger. 

Shaking his head, as he looked at 
the big basket with the disreputable 
onions and lettuces projecting from 
it, he touched her arm and spoke to 
her. His voice was low and rever- 
ent, but his gesture unmistakably 
showed the subject of his remon- 
strance. Once more she pleaded 
necessity. She was respectful and 
reverent, but firm. She must say 
her prayers. Aud so he, too, turned 
away, smiling benevolently. He 
spoke to the verger about it, as he 
retraced his steps to his former 
seat. 

The verger returned, and spoke 
to the woman again. She might 
finish her prayers. She had tri- 
umphed. But she must be as 
quick as possible, and she and her 
basket must thereupon make their 
exit together, with all convenient 
speed by the nearest side door, to 
which he pointed significantly. She 
promised obedience. In five minutes 
her prayers were ended; she put 
her basket on her arm, curtseyed 
to the high altar, and walked out. 

Such an .incident would be im- 
possible in England. The poor 
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woman weuld never have been per- 
mitted to bring her basket into the 
Cathedral. She would not have 
been permitted to lay it upon the 
stone floor, whilst she said her 
prayers, even if she had brought it 
in—she and it would have been 
bundled out with scant ceremony. 

Yet I cannot help thinking that 
both in this matter, and in that of 
allowing visitors to inspect the 
ruins in Rome, for themselves and 
by themselves, the Italian pro- 
cedure is very much superior to 
ours. Any one who has_ been 
hurried through the Tower of 
London, and obliged to listen to 
the sing-song explanations of the 
beef-eaters, will assuredly agree 
with me. 

What is now to be seen on the 
Palatine Hill is simply the founda- 
tion and a smal] part of the super- 
structure of the great overgrown 
residences, built by successive em- 
perors. The Cwsars not only 
covered the Palatine, but carried 
their palaces on to the Esquiline, 
and, at a later period, even to the 
Coelian Hill. Augustus first began 
to build on the Palatine, and some 
of the buildings on it are said to 
have been habitable as late as the 
eighth century. 

One cannot help exploring in 
fancy what still lies hidden under 
the dust of ages in this remarkable 
hill ; of all the interesting scenes on 
the earth’s surface, there is none 
that rouses the imagination more 
strikingly than this swallowing up 
of cities and of great buildings. 
We would like to know the exact 
point at which the ancient edifices 
disappeared and the modern struc- 
tures commenced. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii we know were swal- 
lowed up by the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, and its enormous outpour of 
lava, of scoriw, and of ashes. But 
standing on the Palatine there is no 
such explanation before us. Yet 
the explanation is not impossible. 
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Barbarians, fire, earthquakes, inun- 
dations, masses of ruins excavated 
to form new buildings, have all con- 
tributed to hide from us the great 
buildings of the past, and those 
walks on which Julius, Augustus, 
Virgil, and Horace have trodden. 
Here and there we see a column 
half emerging from the debris, the 
walls of a temple partly swallowed 
up and partly exposed to view, 
chambers, formerly full of light and 
joyousness, now half buried like 
cellars, foundations of walls, broken 
statues, deserted galleries. 

It is not to be wondered at then 
that the traveller explores these 
ruins with extraordinary interest, 
for every detail gives us a new 
insight into the private life of the 
men who ruled the world long ago. 
To the men who wrote in those days 
these details were familiar. They 
hardly thought them worth a pass- 
ing notice, full of interest and of 
information as they are to us. 

This Palatine Hill was-to the 
ancient Roman a sacred place. It 
was the cradle of his country, the 
central point from which its great- 
ness radiated throughout the world. 
Mythology and ancient history met 
here. The one was as fabulous as 
the other. But to the believing 
Roman both were true. Not far 
off, on the Aventine, was the cave 
of Cacus, the monster destroyed by 
Hercules, who dedicated the ara 
maxima in honour of his victory, an 
altar which continued for long ages 
to be revered in Rome. The Luper- 
cal, the den of that wolf who had 
suckled Romulus and Remus, was 
within sight, and also the tomb of 
Acca Laurentia, wife of Faustus, the 
shepherd, and the nurse of the 
infant founders of Rome, after they 
had left their vulpine foster-mother. 
All these, and a hundred other tales, 
to us mere fables, were to them 
objects of belief, often of worship, 
and they made the Palatine and its 
vicinity sacred places to the ancient 
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Romans. These were all connected 
with that old Rome, burnt by the 
Gauls, which was to the Romans of 
the time of Augustus what Jerusa- 
lem was to the Christians of the 
middle ages 

There was a festival amongst the 
ancient Romans, called the Feast of 
Wolves, held in honour of Romulus 
and Remus, and of their foster- 
mother, the wolf. The famous 
bronze statue of the wolf suckling 
them is still preserved in the Capi- 
tol, and Livy tells us that it was 
once struck by lightning. The 
priests who officiated at this festi- 
val were called Luperci, and they 
began their ministrations, at the 
time of the feast, at the base of the 
Palatine Hill. Bishop Godwin thus 
describes the ceremonies :—“ Two 
goats were slain, and two noble- 
men’s sons were to be present, 
whose foreheads being blooded with 
the knives of those that had slain 
the goats, were by-and-by to be dried 
up with wool dipped in milk. 
Then the youths must laugh imme- 
diately after their foreheads were 
dry. That done, they cut the goat 
skins, and made thongs of them, 
which they took in their hands, and 
ran with them all about the city, 
stark-naked, striking with the thongs 
all whom they met on their way.” 
A dog was also sacrificed at the 
same time, the reason given being 
that there is a natural antipathy 
between the dog and the wolf. 

Livy complains that in his time 
the good old Roman rites were 
gradually going into disuse, not 
only in private and within doors, 
but even in public also—unusual 
prayers muttered unintelligibly in 
unknown and barbarous languages 
—-sacrificers and soothsayers, igno- 
rant and strange, enslaving men’s 
understandings—and the good old 
ways and the good old ceremonies 
generally neglected. 

We cannot expect to find this 
old Rome on the Palatine Hill 
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nowadays. But we have undoubt- 
edly the remains of it beneath those 
palaces of Augustus, Nero, and 
Titus, the ruins of which strike us 
with amazement. The palace of 
Augustus was a simple building 
enough, compared with the later 
erections of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian, and these 
were in their turn’ supplanted by 
the more pretentious edifices of 
Commodus, Heliogabalus, and Alex- 
ander Severus. 

When we consider that all these 
were built over the ruins of that 
old Rome, to which the faithful 
Roman of the later empire looked 
back as the Rome of sacred anti- 
quity, the true home and birth- 
place of the greatness of his country, 
we cannot wonder that so little is 
left of it. But, in addition to 
this, we must remember that fort- 
resses of the middle ages, churches 
and convents, villas and man- 
sions, palaces and gardens, were 
all constructed and laid out 
upon this very hill; and it is 
only when we remember all this, 
that we can adequately estimate the 
difficulty of recognizing, amidst the 
mass of ruins brought to light by 
these later excavations, which of 
them really belong to the Rome of 
that remote antiquity. 

Fortunately for students of the 
past, the Farnesian gardens, which 
occupied the site of the Palatine 
Hill, were purchased by Napo- 
leon III., and he appointed that 
distinguished archeologist, the 
Chevalier Pietro Rosa, to continue 
the excavations which had already 
been so well commenced. The work 
could not have been in better hands. 
M. Rosa continued the excavations 
with all the enthusiasm of an 
archeologist, and with all the intelli- 
gence of a savant. 

He determined the position of 
the temples to Jupiter Stator and 
toJupiter Victor, and he discovered, 
after years of persevering labour 
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and study, the positions of the 
various palaces of the Czsars, min- 
gled as they were, the one within 
the other, in what appeared to others 
to be inextricable confusion. 
Interesting as the portions of 
statues and the columns, more or 
less perfect, undoubtedly are, which 
have been discovered here and there 
in these ruins, it is not as artistic, 
but as historic, remains that they 
arrest the attention of the traveller 
from the North. The foundations 
alone are perfect arches of brick, 
massivesubstructures; and dungeons 
of portentous strength and gloom 
are opened up in many places— 
sometimes two or three entire 
columns, sometimes the outline of 
a portico—but the architect alone 
will be able to figure to himself, 
with any degree of definiteness or 
precision, what position they held 
in the original structure. Beauty 
no longer exists, but isolated cham- 
bers, with their fresco decorations, 
are frequently met with, and these 
decorations are sufficient to indicate 
how elaborate the ornamentation of 
the whole must have been. The 
paintings, in two chambers espe- 
cially, which are said to belong to 
the first century of our era, are 
strikingly fresh and original. In 
one of them Galatea is represented 
in the sea, riding a seahorse, the 
neck of which she embraces with 
her arm. Her attitude is replete 
with grace and ease. Fleeing as 
she is, she turns her head, to look 
at Polyphemus, who is preparing to 
hurl a rock at Acis, the shepherd. 
A little Cupid is seated upon the 
shoulder of the Cyclops, and seems 
to urge him on to vengeance, whilst 
other Cupids, gliding about on the 
scene, appear to intercede for the 
young lovers. In the other chamber 
the carrying off of lo by Mercury is 
represented. lo has not yet been 


transformed into a heifer, and the 
outlines of her figure, and the 
colouring of the flesh, are both re- 
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presented with extraordinary deli- 
cacy and success. Hermes and a 
young man, armed with a short 
sword, accompany her, and both are 
singularly elegant, and in the very 
best style. 

On each side of the larger sub- 
jects are smaller paintings, repre- 
senting women at their toilette, and 
also religious sacrifices, superior 
both in execution and design to any- 
thing met with in Pompeii. A 
window painted on one side, in 
imitation of another real window 
on the opposite side, is an extraor- 
dinary work of art. The window 
is open, and lets one see, in perspec- 
tive, a street of Rome with its 
houses and balconies, where the 
women rest on their elbows to 
regard the passers-by. A young 
woman goes out from the door of a 
house, followed by a child which 
holds a collection of flowers. A 
woman hastens apparently to follow 
them, and from another balcony a 
young man attentively regards the 
progress of the young woman. Thus, 
in this pictured window, we catch 
a glimpse of the Rome of Augustus, 
with its life and its habits, its petty 
daily hopes, and joys, and fears, [ 
do not mean to say that these paint- 
ings are evidently by an artist of 
the very highest rank and greatest 
proficiency in his profession, but I 
feel certain that they were executed 
by an artist very superior to those 
who did the wall decorations of 
Pompeii. The flesh tints particu- 
larly are executed with a delicacy 
and success far superior to anything 
to be met with in the buried cities 
of southern Italy, and, although 
subsequent excavations may possibly 
reveal there something very superior 
to what has already been brought 
to light, yet I think it is but reason- 
able to suppose that a fair average 
of the works of the artists of those 
towns has already been exhumed. 

One of the most favourable speci- 
mens of this fresco painting in the 
. 
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exhumed chambers of the palace, is 
a sacrifice. A woman of majestic 
mien, seated upon a throne, ap- 
pears to preside at this sacrifice. 
Servants pour water from an 
amphora into a vase of glass, the 
transparency of which is rendered 
with surprising fidelity. A youth 
carries along a lamb upon his 
shoulders, just as in the painting of 
the good shepherd, a subject often 
represented in the Catacombs. But, 
in this instance, the lamb is plainly 
intended for sacrifice. All this is 
represented with great vigour, grace, 
and truth. 

In a neighbouring chamber, above 
the door, a great vase of crystal, 
filled with flowers, is drawn, with a 
careful attention to the rules of 
perspective by no means common 
in such subjects. One naturally 
thinks of the celebrated branch of 
olives of Chardin. The execution 
in this instance is equally free and 
true to nature. The flowers are 
a perfect representation of dead 
nature. We might faney them 
easily taken from the wall, and 
hung up as a memento, or placed 
on an altar as an offering. 

These paintings are not simple 
frescoes. They are of the nature of 
encaustics. Coated with wax, and 
having had hot irons passed over 
them when they were finished, they 
still retain much of the glow and 
freshness of a recent painting. They 
will evidently last as long as the 
walls upon which they have been 
drawn. 

There is an extraordinary plea- 
sure in passing from room to room 
of these subterranean chambers. 
We feel them haunted by the forms 
of the rulers of the world, who 
passed away so many centuries ago. 
We know that when these rooms 
were last occupied, they stood on 
the summit of the hill, open to the 
light of day and the air of heaven, 
with the sounds of the great city 
pouring in at every crevice, and all 
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its wonderful sights spread around. 
And what a hill! what a city! 
what people! The hill was the 
scene of all those poetical tradi- 
tions which formed the religion of 
the faithful Roman. The city was 
the Eternal City, the ruler of the 
known world. The people were 
those whose conquering arms had 
borne the Roman eagles from Par- 
thia on the far East, to Lusitania 
and the pillars of Hercules on the 
far West ! 

To walk amid these ruins is to 
walk in the midst of a past made 
visible and palpable. The very 
earth around, with which these 
chambers are well-nigh buried, is 
the tomb of time, the wrappings by 
which the hoary old father has pre- 
served for us a view of the interior 
of the palace of the Cxsars. We 
climb through twenty centuries to 
the epoch of Augustus and of Tibe- 
rius. The men of that period, so 
long passed away, become living 
and acting for us, when we are in 
these chambers. We half expect 
to see them at the door, passing 
grandly along in their togas. They 
slept in this chamber, they ate in 
that. Here they sat and chatted. 
There they received their clients, 
and plotted the downfall of their 
enemies. It was by that staircase 
that they descended to the Forum. 
The illusion grows upon us, until 
we almost fancy ourselves one of 
their contemporaries. 

The Palatine Hill, as we now see 
it, is almost a mile and a half in 
circuit. Augustus first began upon 
it the Palace of the Cwsars. Tibe- 
rius added to it, and Caligula 
enlarged it still more. Nero’s 
buildings, however, eclipsed those 
of all the preceding Emperors by 
their size and extent and magm- 
ficence. The fire which they say 
he kindled, destroyed the buildings 
on the Palatine, and on the ruins 
he erected his Golden House, a con- 
struction so large and various that 
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it is said to have occupied a space 
equal to that of a large town, filling 
the valley, now partly occupied by 
the Coliseum, and extending into 
and invading the house and garde ns 
of Mecenas, on the Esquiline. 
Titus converted a portion of Nero's 
palace into substructures for his 
own baths, the ruins of which now 
form one of the most picturesque 
sights of Rome. Domitian altered, 
and re-arranged and enlarged, and 
began some other baths near those 
of Titus, which it was left to Trajan 
to finish, but which were in their 
turn eclipsed by those of Caracalla, 
the ruins of which excite the wonder 
and amazement of every traveller, 
and which have furnished our prin- 
cipal modern museums with some 
of their best known statues. 

The invading armies of Alaric, of 
Genseric, and of Totila worked ruin 
amongst these noble buildings, and 
to the last-named conqueror, rightly 
or wrongly, is attributed the syste- 
matic destruction of the palaces of 
the Cesars. Earthquakes, inun- 
dations of the Tiber, famine and 
pestilence, ravaged the city daring 
the eighth and ninth centuries 
whilst the few noble buildings that 
survived these complicated destruc- 
tive agencies, were mutilated and 
injured in order to turn them into 
Christian churches. Yet, amid all 
these calamities, little as remains to 
us of the greatness and magnifi- 
cence of the originals, we can trace 
still, amid their ruins, the influence 
of Grecian taste and Grecian art 
in almost every pillar and every 
mutilated statue. 

And now, after all these mis- 
fortunes, what is left? The poet 
gays :— 


“ Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower 
grown 
Matted and massed together, hillocks 
heaped 
On what were chambers, arch crush'd, 
columns strown 
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In fragments, chok'’d-up vaults, and 
frescoes steep'd 

In subterranean damps, where the 
owl peep'd, 

Deeming it midnight: — Temples, 
baths, and halls? 

Pronounce who can; 
learning reap'd 

From her research hath been, that 
these are walls :— 

* Behold the Imperial Mount ! tis thus 

the mighty falls.” 


for all that 


But a great deal has been done 
to bring these buried treasures to 
light since Byron wrote thus in 
his “ Childe Harold.” Fortunately, 
Goth and Vandal, Gaul and 
Christian could not utterly destroy 
In many instances they only covered 
up. For a depth of more than 
twenty feet all is ruin, crumbled 
masses of masonry, broken columns, 
mutilated statues, buried chambers. 

The Villa Palatina was one of the 
earliest discoveries on the hill, the 
French Abbé Rancoureil having 
excavated it nearly a century ago. 
The subterranean chambers were 
probably part of the palace of 
Augustus. It has been since con- 
verted into a convent; but it cer- 
tainly occupied the site of the house 
of Hortensius originally, and in 
later times of the Palace of Augus- 
tus, the Garden of Adonis, the 
Temple of Apollo, and the Library 
of the Palatine. 

Subsequent excavations have 
brought to light a considerable por- 
tion of the ~Palace of Vespasian, 
the House of Tiberius, the Palace 
of Caligula with his baths, and the 
Temples of Jupiter Victor and 
Jupiter Stator, as I have already 
mentioned. The gate leading from 
the Palace of Caligula to the Forum, 
and the foundations of the tradi- 
tional House of Romulus have also 
been discovered. The Palace of 
Vespasian, commenced by him, and 
continued by Titus and Domitian, 
was the official palace of the Roman 
Emperors, during the second and 
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third centuries. The Flavian Em- 
perors erected it; when they re- 
moved their residence from the 
more densely inhabited quarter of 
the Esquiline. On the western 
side it was surrounded by a portico, 
portions of-which may still be seen, 
beyond which, leading towards the 
Palace of Tiberius and Caligula, 
is a long subterranean passage, 
lined and paved with stone, 
and covered with mosaics, which 
was probably the passage of the 
emperors from their private apart- 
ments into the public palace, where 
official business was transacted. 

To the west of this was discovered 
the circular altar marking the posi- 
tion of the Temple of Victory, 
bearing the inscription :— 


“ Cnaus Domitius, M. F. Calvinus 
Pontifex, C. C. iter Imperator Ma- 
niebus.” (vel Manietibus.) 


Calvinus commanded the Roman 
centre, under: Julius Ceesar, at the 
battle of Pharsalia, and was twice 
Consul. He! subsequently quelled 
an insurrection in Spain, during 
the reign of Augustus. 

On the north-east of the hill we 
reach the stupendous ruins of the 
Porta Romana, which communi- 
cated with the Forum, and it was 
from the vicinity of this gate that the 
famous bridge, erected by Caligula, 
spanned the interval between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline Hill. 
The quarries of the Mons Palatinus 
are close by, the Latomie, consist- 
ing of fine halls, probably forming 
originally the ground-floor of the 
palace. A noble flight of steps ied 
from this to the upper apartments, 
now on a level with the modern 
garden, a few of the marble steps 
still remaining. 

“The discovery of the Clivus 
Palatinus, ascending from the 
Sacred Way, near the Arch of 
Titus, shows that a valley existed 
here, dividing the Palatine into 
two parts. The Summa Velia, on 
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which stands the Church of San 
Buonaventura, and the Germalis, 
or Palatine, properly so called, ex- 
tending from this valley to the 
Velabrum, and the heights over- 
looking the Circus Maximus. Signor 
Rosa has adopted avery useful plan 
for assisting the visitor in the exa- 
mination of the ruins, by placing 
large placards on each remarkable 
site, on which is inscribed the name 
given to it by classical writers, with 
citations from their works where 
notice of them will be found. 
Within the precincts of the Palace 
of Vespasian are the subterranean 
chambers, called, without any autho- 
rity, the Baths of Livia, and which 
are now reached by a flight of steps 
from the Tablinum. They were 
evidently portions of a more ancient 
edifice, possibly of the time of 
Augustus, which, as in other parts 
of the Palatine, have served in later 
times as substructions to the Im- 
perial edifices, of which we now see 
the ruins nearer the surface. The 
walls still preserve some graceful 
arabesque paintings and gilt stucco 
reliefs.” I have already given some 
account of the paintings, which are 
well worthy of careful study. “ Ad- 
Joining these are huge substructures 
in rubble work and rectangular 
blocks of tufa, which support the 
Corinthian portico of cippolino 
columns which overlooks the Circus 
Maximus. The small modern 
Casino near here has a covered 
balcony, the paintings on the vault 
of which, representing Hercules 
carrying off the cattle of Diomedes, 
are supposed to have been executed 
by pupils of Raphael. There is no 
point from which there is a finer 
view over the Capitoline hill, the 
Capitol itself, the Forum, and the 
lesser Fora opening from it, than 
from the north-eastern extremity 
of the Farnesian Gardens, over- 
looking the Clivus Victoria, and 
the Church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice; or, still better, from the 
43 
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small round tower called La Tor- 
retta del Palatino.’’* 

The ruins of the additions made 
by Tiberius and Caligula to the 
Palace of Augustus are on the 
north-west side of the hill. These 
additions appear to have been 
erected chiefly upon those sub- 
stantial blocks of pumice tufa, to 
which I have already referred, as 
having probably belonged to the 
kingly period of Roman history, or 
to the fabled period of the kings. 
Some go still further back, and 
attribute them to the period of 
Romulus and his fortifications on 
the Palatine. Some columns in the 
vicinity are said to have supported 
a balcony, from which the emperors 
viewed the games of the Circus 
Maximus. 

The portion of the Palace attri- 
buted to Nero affords ruins more 
picturesque and striking than those 
of any other period. Numerous 
arches, corridors, and vaults, still 
retaining their ancient stucco 
mouldings, are interspersed with 
masses of buildings, among which 
are found fragments of mosaic 
pavements and of ancient paintings. 
This portion of the palace is said to 
have been habitable and inhabited 
in the seventh century. Many 
portions of these ruins are exceed- 
ingly picturesque, being clothed 
with ivy; whilst ilex, laurels, and 
creeping plants of various foliage 
form a scene peculiarly diversified 
and interesting. 


At the south-eastern angle of 


the hill stood the Septizonium of 
Severus, built towards the end of the 
second century of our era. It took 
its name from the seven tiers of 
arcades, rising one above the other, 
which were intended to astonish and 
surprise the African countrymen of 
the emperor when they came to 
visit him. They form the last im- 
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portant addition to the Palace of 
the Cesars. 

During the middle ages the 
Roman barons turned the hill into 
a fortress. A portion of the Palace 
was still standing in the sixteenth 
century, when it was destroyed by 
order of Sixtus V., to furnish mate- 
rials for the building of St. Peter’s. 
Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

From the history of the Palace of 
the Cesars I think we may safely 
conclude that Rome was in its 
greatest height of splendour during 
the reign of Nero, that it was then 
most populous and most magnifi- 
cent. The first palace of Augustus 
was a modest house. That modest 
house had been enlarged and orna- 
mented until it became a splendid 
palace. 

Mr. Cape’s account of Nero and 
his Golden House is interesting and 
graphic :— 

“ Nero’s life as emperor was one 
long series of stage effects, of which 
the leading feature was a feverish 
extravagance. His return from the 
art tour in Greece outdid all the 
triumphal processions of the past. 
Thousands of carriages were needed 
for his baggage; his sumpter mules 
were shod with silver; and all the 
towns he passed upon his way received 
him through a breach made in their 
walls, for such he heard was the 
sign of honour with which their 
citizens were wont to welcome the 
Olympian victors of olden days. 
The public works which he designed 
were more to feed his pride than to 
serve the public. He wanted, like 
another Xerxes, to cut a canal 
through the Corinthian isthmus ; 
he thought of making vast lakes to 
be supplied from the hot springs of 
Baiw, and schemed great works by 
which the sea might be brought 
almost to the walls of Rome. But 
it was only by his buildings that he 


* From Mr, Murray's admirable ‘‘ Handbook for Rome.” 
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left enduring traces, and to this the 
great disaster of his times gave an 
unlooked-for impulse. Some little 
shops in the low grounds near the 
Cireus took fire by chance. The 
flames spread fast through the nar- 
row streets and crowded alleys of 
the quarter, and soon began to climb 
up the higher ground to the statelier 
houses of the wealthy. Almost a 
week the fire was burning, and of 
the fourteen wards of the city only 
four escaped unharmed. Nero was 
at Antium when the startling news 
arrived, and he reached Rome too 
late to save his palace. He threw 
his gardens open to the homeless 
poor, he lowered at once the price 
of corn, and had booths raised in 
haste to shelter the wanderers. He 
did not lack sympathy for the 
masses of the city, whose tastes he 
shared and catered for. And yet 
the story spread and was believed 
that the horrors of the blazing city 
caught his excited fancy, that he 
saw in it a scene worthy of an em- 
peror to act in, and sang the story 
of the fall of Troy amongst the 
crashing ruins and the fury of the 
flames. Even wilder fancies spread 
among the people—men whispered 
that his servants had been seen with 
lighted torches in their hands, as 
they were hurrying to and fro to 
spread the flames. For Nero had 
been heard to wish that the old 
Rome of crooked streets and crowded 
lanes might be now swept clean 
away, that he might rebuild it on a 
scale of royal grandeur. Certainly 
he claimed for himself the lion’s 
share of the space that the flames 
had cleared. The palace, to which 
the Palatine Hill had given a name, 
now took a wider range, and spread 
to the Esquiline and beyond it, in- 
cluding, in its vast circuit, long 
lines of porticoes, lakes, woods, and 
parks; while the buildings were so 
lavishly adorned with every art as 
to deserve the name of the ‘ Golden 
House’ which the people’s fancy 
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gave to it. In its vestibule stood 
the colossal figure of the Emperor, 
one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, which afterwards gave its 
name to the Coliseum. From it 
stretched porticoes a mile in length, 
supported on triple ranges of marble 
pillars, leading to the lake, round 
which was built a mimic town, open- 
ing out into parks stocked with 
wild animals of every sort. The 
halls were lined with gold and pre- 
cious stones; the banqueting rooms 
were fitted with revolving roofs of 
ivory, perforated to scatter flowers 
and perfumes on the guests, while 
shifting tables seemed to vanish of 
themselves and re-appear charged 
with the richest viands. There 
were baths too to suit all tastes, 
some supplied from the waters of 
the sea, some filled with sulphu- 
reous streams that had their sources 
miles away. Thousands of the 
choicest works of art of Greece and 
Asia had been destroyed, but their 
place was occupied by the paintings 
and the statues brought from every 
quarter of the empire. Nero sent 
special agents to ransack the city 
for art-treasures, and many a town 
among the isles of Greece mourned 
in after days the visits that had 
despoiled it of its priceless treasures. 
When all was done, and the em- 
peror surveyed the work, even he was 
satistied, and cried, ‘ Now at least I 
feel that Lam lodged asa man should 
be.’ It was in halls like these that 
the privileged few gathered round 
their lord when he returned from 
the grave business of the circus and 
the stage, to indulge in the pleasures 
of the table.” 

Amid the courts and gardens of 
this splendid palace, its artificial 
lakes, its woods, its orchards, vine- 
yards, fields and groves, were no 
doubt witnessed scenes of suffering, 
in the persecution of the Christians, 
perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of the world before or since. 

Oa the Christians he wished 

48—2 
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falsely to fix the guilt of the 
great conflagration, and Tacitus 
thus relates the result:—“ First 
were apprehended such as openly 
avowed themselves to be of that 
sect; then by them were dis- 
covered an immense multitude; 
and all were convicted, not of the 
crime of burning Rome, but of 
hatred and enmity to mankind. 
Their death and tortures were ag- 
gravated by cruel derision and sport. 
They were either covered with the 
skins of wild beasts, and torn in 
pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened 
to crosses, or wrapped up in com- 
bustible garments, that when the 
daylight failed, they might, like 
torches, serve to dispel the dark- 
ness of the night. Hence, towards 
the miserable sufferers, however 


guilty and deserving of punishment, 
compassion arose ; seeing that they 
were doomed to perish, not with a 
view to the public good, but to 
gratify the cruelty of one man.” 
Thus, then, it is plain that the 


Palace of the Cwsars and its sur- 
roundings are of interest not merely 
to the antiquary, or from an anti- 
quarian point of view alone. The his- 
torical student will find every portion 
of the Palatine full of instruction. 
From Romulus to Augustus, from 
Augustus to Nero, from Nero to 
Constantine, from Constantine to 
Sixtus the Fifth, every period of 
Roman history is illustrated for him 
by its ruins. Truly his step is on 
an empire’s dust. And who shall 
tell of how much interest to the 
Christian is this one of the hills of 
Rome? In the Coliseum he can 
picture to himself the fights with the 
wild beasts, the savage animals, the 
a8 savage crowd, the cowering mar- 
tyrs, the lifeless bodies, the indomit- 
able spirit, the unconquerable faith. 
In the Catacombs he can picture to 
himself the quiet endurance, the 
lifelong persecution, the faithful 
and believing martyrs hunted like 
wild beasts, and living, burrowed 
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beneath the earth, like rats. Nor 
is the Palatine without its memo- 
ries of suffering, constancy, and 
death. The persecutions of Nero 
must have taxed human endurance 
to its utmost limit. Who shall tell 
how many deeds of heroism, of noble 
self-sacrifice, of constancy, devotion, 
faithfulness to death, were not ex- 
hibited upon the Palatine, when 
the order went forth to seize the 
Christians, the incendiaries of the 
city, and to destroy them? Faith 
was strong in those days, a living 
faith that braved all dangers, dared 
all deaths. And now ?—We have 
an infallible Pope, princely Car- 
dinals, magnificent churches, and 
no faith at all. 


“There is the moral of all human 
tales; 
‘Tis but the same rehearsal of the 
ast, 
First freedom and then glory—when 
that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism 
at last. 
And History, with all her volumes 
vast, 
Hath but one page—'tis better written 
here, 
Where gorgeous tyranny hath thus 
amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye 
or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask— 
Away with words—draw near, 


“ Admire, exult, despise—laugh, weep— 
for here 
There is much matter for all feeling— 
Man, 
Thou pendulum between a sigh and 
tear ! 
Ages and realms are crowded in this 
span, 
mountain, 
plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the 
van, 
Till the sun’s rays with added flame 
were fill’d! 
Where are its golden roofs ?—where 
those who dar’d to build ?” 


This whose obliterated 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY., 


By tHe Lonpon Heermir, 


AvrHor or “ Sones or Sixaunarity,” ‘‘ Peeps at Lis,” Ke. 


No. 12.—Sr. Parrick oF JRELAND. 


Prelude.—Harp Solo, 


Ox! blame not the bard, if he try all his powers 
To rival a minstrel so lofty in fame, 

Not born to"match Moorg, yet in happier hours 
His song may be touch’d by as genial a flame ; 

The Harp of Hibernia at present’s his lyre, 
And ’tis of St. Patrick the tale he'll impart, 

A theme that will warm, like a cheerful turf-fire, 
The cockles of ev’ry true Put-riot’s heart. 


“#0 


In that delightful district of N.B., 

The first that (in its proper place) you'll see, 
Where softly flows the Clyde (then call'd the Cluith), 
There passed his happy childhood and his youth 
The great St. Patrick. In his lineage long 

The “ noble Roman” element was strong, 

His father was Calphurnius, or Calpurn, 

His mother's name Conchessa, as we learn, 
Niece to the famed St. Martin, and no doubt 
"Twas she who taught him first to be devout: 
And so, for sixteen years he grew in grace, 
When an unfortunate affair took place :— 


Air.—“ Eveleen'’s Bower.” 


Oh! weep for the hour 
When, to steal and devour 
A band of heathen robbers to his father came, 
Who sold his child to them, 
An act we must condemn, 
And relegate his memory to deathless shame ; 
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They took the captive child 
To Erin’s mountains wild, 
And set him keeping porkers rather wild than tame, 
In desert, glen, and wold, 
Mid hunger, rain, and cold, 
No wonder that he didn’t much enjoy that same. 


~- +9 


One morn the swineherd o’er his fate 
Was pondering disconsolate, 
And as he listened to the wind 

Thro’ all his ragged garments blowing ; 
And felt before, aside, behind, 

The chill towards his marrow going— 
He sigh’d to think how hard a case 
It was to live in such a place.— 


“How happy!” exclaim’d the youth so fair 
“ Are the lucky mortals who dwell elsewhere ! 
Tho’ hills be grand, and the pine-trees tall, 
Tho’ heather be gay and woodlands green 
And nice, at a distance, looks the scene, 
One cheerful village is worth them all; 
O had I some snug little crib of my own 
Far off from these deserts, so rugged and lone, 
With friends that I loved, and with money to live, 
In peace and in comfort, what wouldn't I give! 


Air.—‘ Oft in the Stilly Night.” 
Oft in the chilly night, 
His guardian angels found him; 
One bade him quit by flight 
The woes that lay around him. 
Long was his trip 
To reach the ship, 
And when he found it waiting ; 
He fear'd to join, 
He had no coin, 
A fact most aggravating. 
The rugged crew 
His value knew, 
So back on board they bore him: 
Then off they sail'd, 
A storm prevail’d, 
And sickly qualms came o’er him; 
Next they were cast ashore 
Upon a howling waste, 
Where for a month or more 
No mouthful did they taste, 
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Until the Saint's 
Devout complaints 
Had to the skies ascended ; 
When lo! a drove 
Of swine arrove, 
And so their famine ended. 


——— 


Deserted youth! how manifold 
His woes from slav'ry, want, and toil ! 
Once for a paltry kettle sold, 
Which, till his ransom, would not boil; 
Again within his Scottish halls, 
Our Saint received the angels’ calls, 
(They chose the night time to appear in). 
Voices he heard, from Ireland’s shore, 
His presence in that isle implore, 
Voices well worthy of his Zrin ; 
Yet duty calling, off he went, 
And studied on the Continent, 
Improved his mind in France and Rome, 
And many a year abroad he stay’d 
Until a bishop he was made, 
Then came as missionary home, 
*Twas thus the Pontiff Celestine 
Invested him with powers divine :— 


Air.—‘ Come o’er the Sea.” 


Go o’er the sea, 
Patrick, for me, 
Strike at the heathens your stoutest blows; 
Erin hath need, 
And the true creed 
Gains the day wherever it goes.” 
So Patrick went over, the Irish delighting 
With preaching and teaching, converting and writing. 


Wouldn’t my song 
Grow overlong 
Should I one half of his deeds relate ? 
Yes, I must touch 
Only on such 
As in his annals predominate, 
Success and blessings his path surrounded, 
Whilst pagan potentates he confounded. 
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Air.—* The Harp that Once.” 





The Saint has gone to Tara’s halls 
Mid Paynims fierce and dread, 

The king to all his chieftains calls, 
For vengeance on his head ; 

When sudden, to their great amaze, 
Eclipse the skies spreads o’er, 

A dreadful earthquake rends and slays, 
Till thousands are no more. 


No more do heathen chiefs and knights 
And other Tara “‘ swells,” 

Refuse to own baptismal rites, 
No more their king rebels ; 

To Christian truth each soul awakes, 
St. P. his blessing gives, 

Thus whilst his foes the Devil takes, 
In honour still he lives, 


Air.—* The Woodpecker.” 


"T'was shown by the cross that so gracefully gleam'd 
O’er the path of the Saint, that a tombstone was near, 
Yet he stopp’d not to pray, as a priest it beseem'd, 
A fact which astonish’d his charioteer. 


It was night when his saintship return’d to the ground, 
Reminded the dead he should bless and bemoan, 

All was silent around, and was heard not a sound 
Save the holy man tapping the hollow tombstone. 


“Oh! Why did I miss such a duty?” he cried 

“ And who is the sinner that lies ‘neath the mould?” 
*‘ I'm but a poor pagan,” the dead one replied, 

** So of course I've no right to the cross you behold ; 


* By the shade of yon tree lies the Christian to whom 
The cross appertains that is here by mistake, 

Please take it and place it at once o'er his tomb, 
For its weight is so great that it makes my bones ache.” 


"Twas done, the right grave by the emblem was deck'd, 
Then off went the Saint in a satisfied mood. 

So the Christian, now saved, went to heaven direct, 
While the heathen, of course, had to go—where he could. 
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Air.—‘ Meeting of the Waters.” 


There’s not in old Ireland an islet more sweet, 

Than the isle where the penitents annually meet; 
Oh! the last spark of faith from the land must depart, 
Ere pilgrims forbear on that journey to start. 


It is not for Nature they go to the scene, 
However romantic, sublime, or serene ; 

Tis not just for pleasure or holiday's sake, 

They pay sixpence each to be row'd o’er the lake ; 


‘Tis that Patrick the Great made a station for pray'r 
With chapels and cells purgatorial there, 

"Twas his own blessed crosier that hollowed the cave, 
The heathen to slaughter, the faithful tu save. 


Sweet isle of Lough Dearg! by the devotees blest, 
lf e’er I'm near thee, I'll go with the rest ; 

Oh! may they in multitude yearly increase, 

And the boatmen grow rich by their sixpence a-piece ! 


Air.—* Let Erin remember.” 


Let Erin remember, in days of yore, 
Before Saint Pat relieved her, 

She swarm'd with reptiles and snakes galore, 
And demons that greatly grieved her ; 


When Patrick scour’d the country round, 
And hunted the venomous scourges, 

He drove them up to a rocky ground, 
That frown'd o'er the wild sea surges. 


The Saint then utter'd a holy spell, 
With his magic staff in motion, 

Then over the creatures went pell-mell 
And perish'd within the ocean. 


The devils he quell'd at a similar time, 
Tho’ savagely they contested, 

And never by vermin or fiendish crime, 
Has Erin been since infested. 
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Air.—* 'Tis believed of this Harp.” 





"Twas believed of our Saint that in miracles he, 
Surpass’d all the rest, of whatever degree, 

That he once turn’d a wicked king into a fox, 

And often caused fountains to spring from the rocks. 


That he parted the waters like Moses of yore, 
When missing the boat to the opposite shore ; 
That whatever he curst or whomever he bless'd 
Was blissfully lucky or deeply distress'd ; 


That a poor little boy torn to pieces by swine, 
Was join’d and revived by his power divine ; 
That in childhood he once lit a fire with ice, 
And cured a mad cow of demoniac vice ; 


That he turned snow to butter, and stones into cheese, 
And anything else to whatever you please; 

That he caused a poor leper, whom no one would own, 
To float o’er the waves on an altar of stone; 


That a lake and a palace some miles he removed, 
To leave a retreat for a hermit he loved ; 

And that, when at idols he pointed his staff, 
They met with the fate of the Jews’ golden calf; 


That once from St. Patrick was stolen a goat, 

Kill'd, cook’d and despatch’d down the robber’s own throat, 
And when sev'ral men on suspicion were tried, 

The goat bleated out from the culprit’s inside ! 


That Eoghan, the ugliest chief of them all, 

At Patrick’s command turn’d both handsome and tall, 
And that an old dotard he changed to a youth— 

All this and far more was believed as the truth. 


But should I one half of his miracles tell, 

To epic dimensions this poem would swell ; 

And had I the gifts of Moors, Lover, and Provt, 
My store to the sequel would scarcely hold out. 





Let's run thro’ the best, but in case you may tire, 
I'll rest for awhile and hand over my lyre 

To one who of such information is full,— 

My friend Brian Dennis Macarthy O’Bull. 
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Tue Acts or Sr. Patrick. 
(Mr. O’Butt’s VeRstIon. 


St. Patrick was the greatest saint 
Of any age or nation, 

And even what he didn’t do 
Deserved canonization. 


Whatever was impossible 
St. Patrick could achieve it; 
I'll soon convince you all of this, 
Tho’ you may not believe it. 


He cured the hungry, fed the lame, 
And gave the blind their hearing ; 

To deaf and dumb he did the same, 
He was so persevering. 


To be benevolent to all 
The saint was always willing ; 
He raised the nearly dead to life, 
His kindness was so ‘‘ killing.” 


He cleansed the lepers—devils, too, 
Cast out with skill surprising ; 
And on his birthday passed a week, 

Twelve thousand folks baptizing. 


They gave him gold, but he refused, 
For dross he was not greedy ; 
nd even what he kept, he spent 
On those who were more needy. 


And then the priests that he ordain’d, 
The convents that he founded— 

So numerous were, that he himself 
When told, was quite astounded. 


St. Patrick came to Erin by 
The Holy Pope's mandamus ; 
No saint of such celebrity 
Was ever half so famous, 


Once, forty days his nights he pass’d 
In glory everlasting ; 

His only fare or drink was pray’, 
But then he took it fasting. 
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"Twas there be saw our ransom'd souls 
Like birds of brilliant feather ; 

Some stopping as they pass’d him by, 

Whilst all flew on together. 


Whene’er he came across a cross, 
He cross'd himself in token 
Of rev’rence ; then stood kneeling while 
His silent prayers were spgken. 






But heathen gods and druid stones, 

He shunn’d with great persistence ; 
Whenever he went near them, he 
Would keep them at a distance. 


Tne shamrock was his fav’rite flow’r, 
In colour so excelling ; 

Ah! had it only a perfume, 

*Twould beat the lot for smelling ! 


He did not introduce poteen, 

As has been represented ; 
For whisky was in Ireland known 
Before it was invented. 


St. Patrick’s ‘‘ Purgatory ’’ stands 
Of him a blest memorial ; 

Where suffering pilgrims can enjoy, 

Their sorrows purgatorial. 


His writings were so manifold 

That it has oft been stated, 
Some books he was the author of 
By others were created. 


For sixscore years he lived, each day 
In goodness growing stronger ; 

But had he died in recent times, 

He might have lived the longer, 






His body's softly laid in Down, 

But time so steals and snatches, 
No doubt the coffin’s empty now, 
That holds his blessed ashes. 


<A La 


Saints Bridget, Patrick, and Coluamb— 
Stand second, first, and latest 

Each one is equal to the rest, 

But Patrick is the greatest, 
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Then glory to St. Patrick’s name, 
On fame’s high summit set him ; 
And may we keep his memory green, 

Long after we forget him. 


. Reader “I give thee all; I can no more,” 

(“* Tho’ poor the off'ring be,” perchance you add) 
At least, if still you seek Patrician lore 

Abundant books thereof are to be had ; 
So I will finish what I have to say, 

In the light measure of a Moore-ish lay. 


Air.—* She is Far From the Land.” 


He is far from the land where his enemies keep 
His worth and his virtues decrying, 

In Britain his age will sink gently to sleep, 
The monks an asylum supplying ; 


In Erin he lived, but in Somerset died, 
At (some say) a hundred-and-twenty, 
Some less, but one fact all his records deci de 
Of years and of honours he’d plenty. 


“We'll lay him in state, now,” his followers said, 
“ And send him to Erin to-morrow, 

Where the shamrock will droop when it hears he is dead, 
And the blarney-stone soften with sorrow.” 


They gave him a grave in the city of Down, 
With other great saints they enshrined him ; 

His wealth was but small, but his deathless renown, 
Was worthy of leaving behind him. 


Air.—* Love’s Young Dream.” 


Oh! the days are gone when saints so bright 
Amongst us throve, 

And those who dealt in heaven’s light 
A brisk trade drove; 
New times have come, 
When Faith is numb, 
And all is gas and steam; 

Oh! there’s no one half so good in life 
As our loved theme, 

And nowadays how strange a life 
Would Patrick's seem ! 
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Farewell, farewell to thee, Ireland’s protector, 
Thy mem’ry I drink in a draught of “ L.L.” 
If ever a “medium” shall show me thy spectre, 

How gladly I'll bow to his mystical spell ! 


Farewell, farewell to fair Erin, thy daughter, 
And may she grow ever more lovely and gay, 
Forgetting the troubles the past may have brought her, 
Till each shade of sorrow has vanish’d away. 


Air.—“ Dear Harp of my Country.” 


Dear Harp of Hibernia! no longer I’ll sound thee, 
Already I fear I have jingled too long, 

A wreath of absurdity weaving around thee, 
Which serious people may censure as wrong. 

Go, sleep till some rival of Moors or of Lover 
Shall wake thy sweet strings to a worthier tone ; 

I hope, if I’ve hurt thee, thou soon wilt recover, 
And mean, for the future, to leave thee alone. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


By E. J. Curtis. 


Autor oF ‘A Sone 1n Tue Twinicut,” anp ** KatTHieen’s ReveNGE.” 


Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE was a slight, a very slight 
mystery hanging over Miss Heath- 
cote and her niece Miss Russel when 
they came from London, as it was 
supposed, and established them- 
selves in a fashionable suburb of 
the old town of C in shire. 
They brought with them a few very 
good introductions, and to them in 
consequence society in C at 
once opened its most exclusive and 
inaccessible doors. The newcomers 


neither held back from, nor yet 
eagerly threw themselves into, the 
open arms of their new acquaint- 
ances, but before they had been a 


year in C , they had found how 
impossible it would be for them to 
stand altogether aloof, and the fact 
that they had at first been inclined 
to do so gave rise to certain sus- 
picions concerning them, and hence 
the mystery that seemed to cling 
round them like a veil or mist. 

It is impossible to explain how 
certain ideas respecting certain 
a get afloat and are thoroughly 

elieved in, although rarely if ever 
spoken of except in whispers; but 
the majority of us have been told 
certain facts about our friends 
and acquaintances which uncon- 
sciously influence the opinions we 
form of them. It is rumoured, for 
instance, that Mrs. So-and-So has 
been left very well off on the death 
of her husband, and when she moves 
into a smaller house and begins life 


in a strictly economical manner, we 
distrust the evidence of our senses 
which tells us that she is poor, and 
cling to the rumour that has made 
her well off. 

So in the case of Miss Heathcote 
and her niece ; every one said there 
was a mystery, and after many 
fluctuations of public opinion, publie 
belief settled down into the convie- 
tion that Miss Russel had a sister 
who was out of her mind, and that 
the aunt and niece had her living 
with them under the care of a nurse 
or keeper; it was not of the least 
consequence that the latter had 
never been seen. 1 am not pre- 
pared to say that there was no 
mystery in the case at all, but I can 
with safety assert that the right 
solution had not been found. 

As I have already said, a few 
good introductions had sufficed to 
give Miss Heathcote and her niece 
an entrance into the best society 
which C afforded, and as they 
wereagreeableand well-bred women, 
good natured, and rich enough to 
keep a pony carriage for summer, a 
pretty little brougham for winter 
use, and a riding horse for Miss 
Russel, it is not to be wondered at 
that they speedily became very popu- 
lar. Miss Heathcote was a pleasant 
looking woman of about sixty, she 
was rather precise and matter-of- 
fact in some of her ideas, and very 
much inclined to uphold the man- 
ners and customs of her youth in 
preference to the manners and 
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customs of the youth around her ; 
but it was remarkable how, either 
from the indolence of middle age, 
or from the consciousness of her 
own inability to stem the torrent, 
she placidly went with the stream, 
and tolerated many things of which 
she did not altogether approve. 

Miss Russel was a handsome, 
rather than a pretty, girl of about 
five-and-twenty ; there was nothing 
young-ladyish about her as I under- 
stand the term, but she was neither 
fast nor strong-minded, she walked 
and rode well,and sang with exquisite 
taste and feeling, indeed she was 
wont to say of herself that singing 
and housekeeping were her only 
accomplishments ; but she could do 
what very many singing young ladies 
fail in, she was both a good talker 
and a good listener, and was there- 
fore a most agreeable companion. 
Some people called her too clever 
for a woman, and very satirical, and 
those assertions made other people, 
who did not know her intimately, 
rather afraid of her; and she was 
also sometimes called the “ clever 
Miss Russel,’ but on the whole 
she was popular; women were not 
jealous of her although she was 
handsome, and she counted several 
men among her most sincere and 
constant friends. 

Miss Heathcote was inclined to 
be sometimes rather severe in her 
old-fashioned way upon these pla- 
tonic friendships. “In my day, 
Eleanor,” she would say, “ young 
men and women were never friends; 
that they are so now is, I suppose, 
asign of that progress and march 
of intellect of which we hear so 
much, and yet I would fain believe 
that love and romance are as power- 
ful to-day as they were fifty and a 
hundred years ago, and if they are, 
I confess I have not much faith in 
these new-fangled ideas.”’ 

But among the strangers of C-—— 
Miss Heathcote had found one old 
friend. It is a trite saying that 
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the world is a very small place, and 
that we are constantly knocking 
up against some one we know. 
Two of Miss Heathcote’s near 
neighbours were a mother and son 
called Vaughan, and in the former 
the maiden lady recognized an old 
schoolfellow whom she had lost 
sight of for years. She knew that her 
pretty friend Emily Seymour had 
married well, and it was pleasant to 
the woman, who had on her own 
part no tale of love and courtship to 
tell, to hear from the friend of her 
youth the story of a bappy married 
life. It had ended all too soon, 
and during the minority of her only 
son, Mrs. Vaughan had let the Oaks, 
the family “ place” in shire, 
and had settled in C , her native 
town; her son Henry was seven- 
and-twenty when she and Miss 
Heathcote met again, but still the 
Oaks was let, and would remain 
so until the young man made up 
his mind to marry. 

Of course had he been a poor 
man with just one or two hundred 
a year professional income, he would 
have had at seven-and-twenty a wife 
and family to support, but being rich 
he had never fallen seriously in love, 
although it cannot with truth be said 
that he never, with considerable 
assiduity, made love to any pretty 
woman whom he met. He was 
not strikingly handsome, but his 
manner was s0 attractive, and his 
agreeability so great, that handsome 
men with scant powers of eye, and 
none of speech, were invariably 
distanced by him; women called 
Henry Vaughan “ charming,” and 
if sometimes a susceptible young 
damsel fell in love with him she 
could not blame herself for bad 
taste, however severely she might 
take herself to task for folly. 

Vaughan was also popular with 
men, for he was a passionate lover 
of all field sports, a good shot, a 
bold rider, and a first-rate cricket 
player: with this love for outdoor 
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amusements he combined a great 
love of books, and was perfectly at 
home, or appeared so, on almost 
every subject, and could discuss 
with equal fluency the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, or the chances 
of the favourite for the Derby! 
In short he was looked upon with 
much favour by those who formed 
“good society ” in C , and it is 
not too much to say that he left 
quite a blank behind him when, as 
was his custom, he went to London 
for a month in the season ; then in 
the autumn of every second year 
perhaps he would go abroad for six 
weeks, and the year he did not go 
to Switzerland or Germany he was 
certain to take a month’s hunting 
in Leicestershire, and once or twice 
he was even so benighted—“ be- 
nighted”’ was the word used by his 
mother and friends in commenting 
upon his conduct—as to cross the 
Channel for some sport in a well- 
known hunting country in the 
South of Ireland. 

But it was noticed by all his 
friends, men and women, in C—— 
that when Miss Heatheote and her 
niece settled in the neighbourhood 
and became intimate with the people, 
Mr. Vaughan gave up many of his 
expeditions; his friends, and more 
especially his young lady friends, 
were not slow to comment upon 
this curious coincidence, and after 
the manner of women, they, of 
course, jumped to the conclusion 
that Miss Russel was the attraction, 
a magnet more powerful than even 
his favourite pursuit of hunting, 

T have already explained that Miss 
Heathcote and Mrs. Vaughan had 
met as old friends, and during their 
meetings to talk over past happy 
days, it was but natural that the 
young people should meet too, and 
before very long they discovered 
that they had many likings and dis- 
likings in common ; they exchanged 
books, and marked passages for 
each other in their favourite au- 
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thors; they argued and cavilled and 
got enthusiastic over singers and 
players whom they had heard and 
seen, and they were generally to be 
found together to carry on the argu- 
ment or discussion at every pic-nic, 
garden, dinner party, orball. Piles of 
the newest music used to come from 
London, ordered by Mr. Vaughan 
for Miss Russel, and in the sight of 
all the young ladies in C she 
workeda pretty smoking-cap for him, 
and gave it to him on his birthday. 

So, with all these facts for founda- 
tion, a very pretty little romance 
was built up, and some people went 
so far as to say that “it” was all 
“settled,” that the tenant at the 
Oaks had got notice to quit, and 
that Mrs. Vaughan and Miss Heath- 
cote intended to live together in 
C—— after the marriage. But 
although it was hardly possible for 
those most chiefly concerned not to 
hear some of the remarks which 
were made about them, they did not 
allow their conduct or bearing to- 
wards each other to be affected 
thereby ; indeed, there were very 
few days during the summer upon 
which Vaughan and Eleanor Russel 
did not meet at garden or archery 
parties, festivities of a mild charac 
ter perhaps, but pleasant withal to 
those who took part in them, for 
they generally wound up with “high 
tea” and a dance. 

To these friendly gatherings Miss 
Russel generally went alone; her 
aunt, although not exactly an in- 
valid, was somewhat feeble, and 
easily tired if she went beyond her 
own little domain, and so it came 
to pass that Vaughan had quietly 
established the custom of escorting 
Eleanor home, although Miss Heath- 
cote’s staid and respectable old man- 
servant was always sent for her. 

This kind of life had gone on 
without much variation for three 
summers, Vaughan was twenty-seven 
when Miss Russel and her aunt 
came to C——, and people had 
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begun to tire of speculating as to 
the result of the young man’s atten- 
tions to the handsome girl who 
seemed so well suited to him ; just 
as they had given up speculating 
about the mad sister whom they 
believed to be an inmate of the 
Laurels (Miss Heathcote’s house was 
called the Laurels) ; but the very wise 
ones decided amongst themselves 
that the marriage would havealready 
taken place were it not for the fact 
that Miss Heathcote not unreason- 
ably objected to be léft alone with 
the mad woman. 

It so happened, however, that 
when the majority of those kind 
people who settle the affairs of 
others, began to acknowledge that 
Vaughan and Miss Russel were 
friends only, a feeling arose in the 
mind of the former, which some- 
what interfered with the pleasure 
he had always found in the society 
of the latter; doubts began to as- 
sail him as to the wisdom in the 
first place, and as to the propriety 
in the second, of continually hover- 
ing about a girl, making her con- 
spicuous by his attentions, and 
drawing down remarks upon an in- 
timacy more close, and an inter- 
course far more frequent, than 
usually exists for any length of 
time between a young man and a 
yous woman; he was not abso- 
utely in love with Eleanor, but he 
liked her cordially, and without 
self-flattery, he could say that she 
liked him, and would probably ac- 
cept him if he asked her to marry 
him. A young artist called Dan- 
vers, had come to C that third 
summer, and he had showed signs 
of unmistakable admiration for 
Eleanor, so perhaps the idea of a 
rival had stimulated the placid af- 
fection of Vaughan. But poor 
Danvers was in delicate health, and 
besides, he was not rich enough to 
marry; but he was the only one who 
ever dared to attack Vaughan openly 
on *he subject of Miss Russel. 
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“I hardly know what to make of 
you, Harry,” he said to him one 
day. “You are either a desperate 
humbug, or very close ; but I think 
you are playing a dangerous game, 
old fellow, so take care.” 

The remark was made after 
Vaughan had described, with plea- 
sant minuteness, a pic-nic which 
had taken place the day before, but 
which Danvers had not been well 
enough to join, and Miss Russel’s 
name had occurred very often during 
the narrative. 

Hisfriend’s quiet warning silenced 
Vaughan suddenly, but only for a 
moment. “Oh, I know what you 
mean,” he said, with a little laugh; 
“but I see no great danger, and I 
mean to take no end of care. _By- 
the-way, she said she was very sorry 
that you were not with us.” 

“Did she? Iam obliged to her 
for thinking of me; she’s a nice 
girl, Vaughan, I don’t know a nicer, 
and if I were not a poor devil of an 
artist with nothing a year, and a 
bad lung v 

“Nonsense, man, your lung is 
right enough; but she’s not the 
sort of womaf you ought to fall in 
love with; she’s not dreamy, not 
poetical enough; that pretty little 
Emily Lascelles, the Ormonds’ 
cousin, would suit you far better.” 

“And is Miss Lascelles your 
ideal of a dreamy and poetical young 
lady 2?” cried Danvers; “I confess 
she is not mine. Why she could not 
exist without flirtation and admira- 
tion, while Miss Russel is—well, 
she is simply perfect to my mind! 
By-the-way, Harry, do you re- 
member that handsome young Rus- 
sel who was at Oxford with us, and 
whom we met afterwards at Baden, 
he was in rather queer company and 
avoided us? I cannot help think- 
ing that he is related to your friend ; 
there is something in her face that 
often reminds me of him.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Vaughan ; 
“but I am not quick at likenesses. 
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I remember Jack Russel—wasn’t 
Jack his name ?—very well; he was 
an awful scamp! Wasn’t he ex- 
elled for caricaturing one of the 
big wigs? We thought it rather 
hard lines upon him at the time. 
He wasn’t half a bad fellow I re- 
member, and a splendid man to 
ride.”’ 
“T think I heard that he went 
to the dogs completely after that 
Oxford business,” said Danvers. 
“ There is a vague something about 
him floating through my head; but 
I’m hanged if I can make it out. 
I suppose he can’t be anything to 
Miss Russel.” 

“T hope not, for her sake,” re- 
plied Vaughan. “It would not be 
pleasant to have a fellow like that 
liable to turn up on one’s hands at 
any moment! And now I must be 
off; we have a garden party at the 
Ormonds’ this afternoon, and I 
must go home and dress. _Good- 
bye, old fellow; I shall soén look 


in and worry you again.” 


** Good-bye; give my love to the 
dreamy and poetical Emily; and 
mind yourself coming home to- 
night! Those walks by moonlight 
are decidedly r 

But before he could finish 
Vaughan was gone. ; 

One of the largest garden parties 
—for the giving of which C 
was famous—was to take place that 
afternoon at a very pretty place 
about a mile from the Laurels, and 
Vaughan was looking forward to a 
pleasant walk by moonlight with 
Eleanor Russel, for, of course, it 
would as usual fall to his lot to 
escort her home; as he thought 
about that walk, which would neces- 
sarily be slow as the weather was 
hot, and quite uninterrupted as the 
road was unfrequented, he all but 
made up his mind to ask her to be 
his wife; but when a man is unde- 
cided upon such a subject, and asks 
himself, “ Shall I?” before he asks 
the lady, “ Will you?” I think it 
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may be said that he is not very 
deeply in love. 

The Ormonds gave by far the 
pleasantest and the most successful 
garden parties in the season. You 
were sure to meet there the very 
people of all others with whom you 
liked to spend an afternoon ; there 
was no stiffness and no formality, 
and it was often said that many 
matches besides croquet matches 
had been made upon that smooth, 
sunny lawn. As I have already 
said, during that third summer of 
Miss Heathcote’s residence at 
C , people had given up specu- 
lating as to the result of Harry 
Vaughan’s attentions to her niece, 
and had even begun to feel some- 
what aggrieved with him for not 
having long before made up his 
mind to marry. He was so atten- 
tive that he kept other men off, at 
least so it was said; but except the 
poetical young artist Danvers, I do 
not think that among the men, who 
liked and admired Eleanor, she had 
an assortment of serious lovers all 
ready to fail upon Vaughan and 
punish him for being such a dog in 
the manger. 

Poor Danvers undoubtedly used 
to see visions and dream dreams in 
which Eleanor Russel played a very 
prominent part ; but even when ke 
was dreaming most vividly, he was 
conscious of some vague incongruity 
between the woman he admired and 
himself. She had so much practical 
common sense, and, in his own opin- 
ion, he had so little ; so he used to 
amuse himself, as he said, watching 
Vaughan making up his mind, and 
half envying him the happiness of 
winning such a charming girl as 
Eleanor for his wife. Vaughan’s 
conversation with the young artist, 
combined with the half determina- 
tion he had formed to propose to 
Eleanor during their walk home 
from the garden party, gave him 
even a more lover-like demeanour 
than usual throughout the — 
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noon , and when, about ten o’clock, 
the party broke up, and he found 
himself walking beside ber with her 
hand within his arm, and with her 
aunt’s old servant at a respectful 
distanes behind, he felt sure that 
he was really and truly in love, and 
that before the walk was over she 
would be his promised wife. 

It may have been the unusual 
intensity of his feelings that 
prompted him to open the conver- 
sation which he intended to end so 
seriously with a very commonplace 
remark. 

“What a delicious day we have 
had!” he said, as they went along 
the shadowy road arm in arm, for 
the light of the moon, although she 
was nearly full, could scarcely pene- 
trate the thick foliage of the trees. 
“T call it a perfect day, and we won 
that last game in famous style; I 
always win when I have you for my 
partner. Why doyoushiver? Are 
you sure youdo not feel the night 
air chill after dancing? Let me 
pin that shawl closer for you.” 

Eleanor knew by experience how 
impossible it was to gainsay her 
companion, who was determination 
itself ; so, although very doubtful as 
to the necessity, she submitted to 
have her shawl re-arranged, and 
only made a very \faint remon- 
strance, when Vaughan took the 
ornamental pin from his scarf for 
the purpose, declaring that “ Ladies’ 
pins always fell out.” 

The opportunity for declaring him- 
self as he drew the folds of the shawl 
carefully round her shoulders was 
not a bad one, but it did not occur 
to him to take advantage of it. 

“ A great deal of pleasure would 
have been lost in my life,” he said, 
when they began to walk on again, 
“if my mother and your aunt had 
not made up their minds to settle 
in C—.” 

“ But then,” Eleanor replied, in 
her practical way, “if you had never 
known the pleasures of C—, 
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these garden parties for instance, 
you could not with truth be said 
to have lost them.” 

“ Ah, but I have known them !” 
he answered, quite oblivious of the 
woman’s logic he was using. “I 
would not give up the last two 
years of my life for anything that 
could be offered tome! Ido not 
think you value friendship ’”’— 
there was a little pause over the 
word—“as I do, Miss Russel,” he 
added, in a lower tone. 

“Do you think so?” she said; 
“ but you are mistaken. I do value 
friendship very highly, but I think, 
to be worth anything, it should be 
a tested friendship. I am not sure 
that I could make my ideas on this 
subject very clear, and I am con- 
scious also that they are too vague 
to be explained ; but what I mean 
is, that I do not think it makes 
people friends, as I like to under- 
stand the term, merely to call one 
another*so. For a real friend we 
should be able to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself, were such a 
sacrifice possible; and I do not 
think we should ever hesitate, as it 
were, to betray ourselves toa real 
friend—I mean, to betray a weak- 
ness, a failing, or a folly of which 
we ourselves have been guilty. A 
friend should, I think, know us in 
our weakness, as well as in our 
strength. I am sure I have ex- 
pressed myself very badly, but I 
cannot help it.” 

“T think I understand you,” re- 
plied Vaughan, “ but I am not pre- 
pared to say that I agree with you 
fully; your ideal seems to me to 
point out a feeling far deeper, far 
more exclusive and powerful than 
mere friendship. You remember 
the French proverb, ‘ Friendship is 
love without wings’? You would 
make friendship to be love without 
that passionate desire for personal 
appropriation which we all feel when 
we are commonly called in love. 
Am I not right ?” 
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“Quite right; but you should 
not say ‘which weall feel,’ for women 
seem to me to have a great many 
different ways of loving which men 
do not understand, or perhaps be- 
lieve in—-—-” 

* At least you will allow me to 
believe that your way of loving 
would be a very noble one,” he in- 
terrupted, with the slightest pos- 
sible pressure of the hand that lay 
upon his arm; “and I think that 
it would be very hard either to win 
or to deserve your—your friendship. 
You would give a great deal, but 
you would expect a great deal in 
return. But suppose—I am now 
going back to your theory—sup- 
pose that your friend proved un- 
worthy ; suppose that he—I do not 
say she, for I think women’s friend- 
ships are a poor thing at the best— 
were in any way to earn your con- 
tempt; that he were to throw you 
over, or, worse still, to turn out a 
scoundrel, what then ?” 

“IfI really cared for bim,” she 
answered, rather shyly, and as if in 
deprecation of herself, ‘“‘ I could but 
try to justify my foolish faithful. 
ness by those exquisite lines :— 


*I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in 
that heart; 
But I know that I love thee, what- 
ever thou art!’” 


No matter how slowly people 
walk, a mile is not interminable, 
and by that time Vaughan and 
Eleanor had left the high road, and 
were going towards the house 
through the pleasure-grounds. He 
was considering how he could con- 
trive to prolong the walk by pro- 
posing that they should goand look 
at the view by moonlight from a 
certain hill behind the house, when 
suddenly his companion gave a 
slight start, and dropped his arm. 


“Hallo!” he cried at the same 
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moment; “there is some follow 
sitting under your favourite tree! 
Don’t you see the shadow? There, 
he’s moving I off. Shall follow 
him, and see what he’s doing here 
at this hour?” he added, as the 
figure passed into sight upon the 
lawn, upon which the moon was 
shining brilliantly, and then dis- 
appeared again into the shade of 
the trees. 

“Oh no, pray do not go after 
him!” cried Eleanor,eagerly. “ See, 
he is going away, and he cannot do 
any harm; pray do not trouble 
yourself.” 

* Well, he has not much the 
appearance of a midnight robber, 
I must say,” replied Vaughan, as 
they again walked on; “ but still I 
do not like to see a fellow skulking 
about like that. Is it possible that 
your aunt is still up?” he added, 
as a ray of light streaming through 
the shutters of a window on the 
right-hand side ofthe hall door 
caught his eyes. 

“No,” said Eleanor, “ our draw- 
ing room, where she always sits, is 
on the left.” 

They were up at the door by that 
time, and the old servant had opened 
it with his latch-key, and Eleanor, 
taking Vaughan’s pin from her 
shawl, held out her hand and said, 
“ good-night.” 

“Thank you. Good-night, Miss 
Russel,” he said; “ I hope you have 
got no cold.” 

And so, after all his resolves, the 
walk ended in a commonplace 
manner, with the old servant look- 
ing on. 

Miss Russel ran quickly upstairs, 
and opening the window of her 
room, she stood watching Vaughan 
until a turn in the avenue hid him 
from her view ; then she stole down 
again, went out noiselessly, crossed 
the lawn, and disappeared arong 
the trees, under which the man 
whom Vaughan had noticed had 
disappeared a short time before. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir happened that after that even- 
ing unusually wet weather set in, 
and put an end to the pic-nics and 
garden parties, and in consequence 
Vaughan had not so many oppor- 
tunities given him of spending hours 
in the society of Miss Russel, and 
he failed to make one in order to 
carry out the intention that had 
been so strong in purpose, but so 
weak in performance the last even- 
ing they had walked home together. 
He did not attempt to explain to 
himself why he held back, but he 
was angry and disgusted at his own 
vacillation, while from day to day 
it went on. 

Meantime the summer was pass- 
ing into autumn, and invitations 
began to pour in upon him from 
friends in different parts of England, 
who one and all declared that he 
was neglecting them shamefully ; 
but there was to be an archery ball 
the last week in August at C——, 
and as he was one of the stewards, 
he was obliged to decline a pressing 
invitation to Scotland for the shoot- 
ing season. Then in September it 
was wet weather again, so he 
stayed on at home, and grumbled 
at it, and was out of humour with 
himself and with all the world, 
simply because a smooth and 
pleasant road lay open before him 
and he could not make up his mind 
to travel upon it. 

But to do him every justice, it must 
be confessed that the very smooth- 
ness of the road was in itself a 
drawback. Man is such a pecu- 
liarly constituted animal, that he 
never thoroughly values a thing 
that comes to him without any 
trouble; and Vaughan felt con- 
scious of a want somewhere that 
he could not define. He never felt 
it when he was with Eleanor. On 
the contrary, he always felt restful 
and happy in hercompany; but his 
calmness and her calmness were 
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irritating to remember when the 
charm of the actual presence had 
passed away, and he doubted if real 
love could be so matter-of-fact and 
so common-place, so utterly unlike 
all that tie had ever heard or read 
upon the subject; so he went on 
doubting and wavering, and heartily 


‘ abusing himself for not being able 


to make up his mind. 

He was sitting with his mother 
one evening, and was not, it must 
be confessed, in the most placid 
frame of mind; the post of the 
morning had brought him a tempt- 
ing invitation, and he had written 
at once to accept it; but he was 
already half sorry for having déne 
so, yet half pleased at the prospect 
of getting away for a month or 
two. 

“T could not do better than take 
those books I promised to lend her 
over to the Laurels this evening,” 
he said to himself, while apparently 
he was reading the Times. “I can 
tell her that I am going to stay in 
one of the jolliest houses in England, 
full of charming women, and then 
if she betrays the slightest symptom 
of dislike to that part of my pro- 
gramme, I'll speak out and make 
an end of the thing one way or the 
other! It would be no end of fun 
to go to the Ashfords an engaged 
man.”’ 

“ Henry,” said his mother’s voice, 
breaking in upon his musings, 
“have you seen a gentleman with 
our friends at the Laurels lately P 
Is there any one staying there ?” 

* Not that I know of, mother; 
and I think I must have heard of 
him, or seen him, if there had 
been.” 

“So I think too, for I know you 
are constantly going in and out 
Well, I heard to-day that there has 
been a gentleman staying with 
Miss Heathcote for some time, and 
that he and Eleanor Russel are 
going to be married.” 

Vaughan’s heart gave a slight 
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bound, and he. felt intensely, 
anxiously interested; but he did 
not even put down his paper as he 
said, “ How very odd! 1 wonder 
can it be true—Miss Russel sud- 
denly going to be married!” and 
then: he smiled very, very slightly, 
as the resolve he had made a few 
minutes before flashed across him. 
“Tell me all about it, mother,” he 
continued, “ one doesn’t often hear 
any news in this place.” And then 
he put down the Times, leaned back 
in his chair, and shut his eyes. 

“T have not much to tell,” re- 
plied Mrs. Vaughan, “ and I do not 
vouch for the truth of even what I 
do tell. Besides, it is all vague and 
unconnected. Some one has seen 
Miss Russel walking about lately 
in the dusk, leaning upon a gentle- 
man, a stranger, and it is supposed 
that he is staying at the Laurels 
from the fact that some other per- 
son, a milkman or baker, I believe, 
saw a gentleman standing at one of 
the windows with his hat off.” 

“T have done that pretty often 
at the Laurels myself, mother,” re- 
plied young Vaughan, still with his 
eyes shut, “so your evidence is not 
very conclusive. However it may 
be quite true. I wonder who the 
deuce the fellow is, and where he 
came from.” And Vaughan once 
more took his paper, and sat up to 
read. 

But he could have read a few 
words only when he spoke again. 
** Mother,” he said, ‘‘ I am going to 
the Ashfords’.” 

“ Going after all you said ? I am 
very glad? Have you written? 
When do you leave ?” 

“ Yes, I wrote to-day, and I think 
of leaving perhaps to-morrow. I 
mean to stay in London for a few 
days.” Then, throwing down the 
paper, and starting up, he added, 
**] can’t do better than take these 
books over to the Laurels this even- 
ing and say good bye to them there; 
perhaps I may meet the mysterious 
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lover, and be able to add congratu- 
lations to farewells.” 

Mrs. Vaughan was not by any 
means a sharp woman, or she would 
have been struck by the satirical 
intonation of her son’s voice as he 
uttered the last words. 

“T think she might have told me 
about it,” was the thought in 
Vaughan’s mind as he walked to- 
wards the Laurels. Miss Heath- 
cote’s villa was about a quarter of 
a mile from that of Mrs. Vaughan, 
and the young man had therefore 
ample time to ring several changes 
upon the one theme, as he went 
along with the soft wind of the 
October night blowing in his face, 
and sighing among the branches 
above his head. 

“T suppose the fellow is here, 
whoever he is,” was his comment as 
he reached the hall door. But he 
did not ring. His quick eye had 
detected that one of the low French 
windows of the drawing-room was 
still open, and taking the privilege 
of an intimate friend, he turned 
towards it, and stepped into the 
room. It was empty, and lighted 
only by the faint glow of a fire. 

He looked round, and hesitated. 
Then a sudden thought appeared to 
strike him. “I have it,’ he said, 
“they have just gone out by the 
window for a ramble, and if 1 wait 
for them here, I must see the 
man. But where is her aunt I 
wonder? and did I not see a light 
in that right-hand window as I came 
up? Perhaps it is a sitting room of 
Miss Heathcote’s.” He went out 
again, and having satisfied himself 
that there was a light to be seen 
through a chink of the shuttered 
window on the right hand side of 
the hall door, he re-entered the 
drawing-room, and threw himself 
without ceremony upon a sofa near 
the fire. 

He stayed there quietly for about 
twenty minutes, watching the win- 
dow at which he expected every 
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instant that Eleanor and the “ un- 
known” would appear; but they 
did not come. “By Jove, they 
must be fond of walking!” was his 
comment at length, made in a most 
bitter and satirical tone, “ and there 
is not even moonlight for an excuse. 
I must go and find Miss Heathcote 
and ask her if she generally leaves 
her drawing-room windows open all 
night.” 

He jumped up, and opening the 
door went out into the hall; the 
corresponding door at the opposite 
side was open, and a bright light 
streamed through it. The room was 
furnished as a sitting-room, and it 
struck Vaughan as rather strange 
that often as he had visited at the 
Laurels he had never seen its in- 
terior before. 

He crossed the hall, and had his 
hand out to knock before going in, 
when he paused suddenly, arrested 
by an unexpected sight. Upon 
the wall facing him as he stood 
there was a shadow cast, the mean- 
ing of which, if I may use the 
word, was not to be misunderstood. 
He recognized at once the familiar 
figure of Eleanor Russel; she was 
looking up into the face of a man, 
a stranger to Vaughan, whose arm 
was thrown across her shoulder. 
She was speaking. Vaughan heard 
the low, earnest tone of her voice, 
and then the stranger replied, 
“Eleanor, my own dear——”’ 

But before the last word was 
fully uttered the unseen listener 
had retreated. He went back to 
the drawing-room, made his way to 
a writing-table, lighted a taper, and 
taking out one of his cards, he wrote 
“with” before his name, “ compli- 
ments ” after it, and “ P. P. C.” in 
the corner, and leaving it upon the 
books he had brought, he went out 
through the window, and walked 
slowly home. 

“So,” he said—“ that is over. I 
hope she will be veryhappy! But 
Ithink she might have told me.” 
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He felt a little hurt, a little dis- 
appointed, and the least thing 
jealous, but not sufficiently so to 
spoil his night’s rest, or to interfere 
with his anticipations of pleasure 
during his approaching visit. He 
did not tell his mother what he had 
seen, he merely said that he had 
left the books, and heard nothing 
of the mysterious lover. The next 
day he left C ; 

Vaughan’s friends, the Ashfords, 
lived in his own county, within 
visiting distance of “ The Oaks,” 
and he had known them from child- 
hood, consequently a visit to them 
seemed like going home. They 
were well-born, and wealthy people, 
with a splendid house, which it was 
their pleasure from autumn to 
spring to keep filled with a succes- 
sion of guests. The family circle 
itself was small, the daughters were 
all married but one; the eldest son 
wasin the army, and his only brother 
was still at Eton. Miss Ashford 
was a girl very much in Eleanor 
Russel’s style, but she was older 
than Vaughan, and looked upon him 
as another brother; she called him 
“ Henry,” and gave him good ad- 
vice, in a half-laughing, halt-earnest 
manner. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she 
said, as sne met him on the aftér- 
noon of his arrival; “I was really 
beginning to despair of ever get- 
ting vou amongst us again; aud I 
begin to think that there must be 
some very strong attraction in 
C I know by experience that 
there is no use in expecting you 
either to confess or to look guilty ; 
but I augur the best from the fact 
that you are actually here. And 
now, let me tell you that I have 
made every arrangement for your 
Jinal capture—observe the empha- 
sis on final—for I am fully aware 
how easily you have hitherto slipped 
out of bonds that seemed very 
fast indeed. The brothers Daven- 
port themselves could not be more 
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expert. But this time you have not 
a chance.” 

** What a frightful prospect to 
open before a man just as he arrives 
to pay a pleasant visit,” replied 
Vaughan, laughing. ‘‘ But do your 
worst, I am a complete ironclad ! 
However, you must give me a 
glimpse of the enemy’s country, if 
you please; no one can prepare a 
line of defence without kuowing 
what the attack will be like.” 

But Miss Ashford shook her head 
and laughed mischievously. ‘“ She 
is to be here this evening, that is all 
I can tell you,” she said; “and if 
you do not—there now—I have 
done. Come out and look at the 
ponies papa gave me for a birthday 
present last week.” 

Miss Ashford’s plans gave Vaughan 
but little concern. She was in the 
habit, as he expressed it, of “ pitch- 
ing into” him most unmercifully 
about his numerous flirtations, and 
also of predicting a time when he 


would find that the pastime known 
as “ playing with edged tools” was 
not always to be indulged in with 


impunity. He was inclined just 
then, too, to bea little cynical about 
women—to declare that they were 
“all alike, all of opinion that it was 
the best fun in the world to make 
a fool of a fellow!” But in his 
heart he knew that as regarded 
Eleanor Russel, if there had been 
any “ fooling,” it had not been all 
on her side. 

When he went into the drawing- 
room before dinner, he found all the 
guests assembled, and with few ex- 
ceptions, the faces were strange to 
him. Miss Ashford introduced him 
to every one, and he tried in vain to 
detect from her manner as she 
named one young lady after ano- 
ther, the precise moment when the 
lady stood before him; but he was 
foiled, she gave no clue by look or 
smile. 

He took in to dinner a pretty little 
flaxen-haired, chirping girl, dressed 
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in white muslin and blue ribbons, 
and he at once set himself to flirt 
with her in the most determined 
manner. But at the same time his 
eyes were not idle, and very soon 
they were arrested by a face at the 
opposite side of the table, and be- 
fore dinner was over, he actually 
caught himself wishing that the pos- 
sessor of those glorious, dark vio- 
let eyes, with the long black lashes, 
and that clear and dazzling com- 
plexion, would prove to be the 
charmer by whom he was to be 
conquered. 

He had been introduced to her, 
but he had not caught her name, so 
tried to find it out from his chat- 
tering companion. He had tact 
enough not to ask in particular for 
the lady’s name, and he was re- 
warded by getting several pieces 
of information. She was a Miss 
Forbes; Caroline Forbes, an only 
daughter. Her father was the nice 
old gentleman with the white hair, 
who had taken Mrs. Ashford in to 
dinner. She was such a nice girl, 
and so pretty! didn’t Mr. Vaughan 
think so? And she was very clever 
too, and the dearest friend Kate 
Ashford had in the world.” 

Vaughan was quite satisfied, and 
he watched Miss Forbes with some- 
thing more than admiration as she 
left the dining-room. A woman 
sitting, and a woman walking, even 
across a room, were, he knew, two 
very different things. He saw that 
she was of moderate height, with a 
full but perfectly proportioned 
figure, that her dress was in good 
taste, stylish and becoming; but 
it struck him also that she was just 
the least thing too conscious of her 
attractions. 

“Well, Kate,” he said, in the 
course of the evening, “you have 
doue admirably for me. That little 
girl with the golden hair is exactly 
my style, and her conversation is so 
amusing, so very original, and——”’ 

Kate Ashford fell at once into 
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the trap. “Oh, Henry!” she in- 
terrupted, “I never thought of such 
a thing; and I saw you looking at 
Miss Forbes all the time we were 
at dinner.” 

Vaughan laughed. “Trust a 
woman for showing her hand,” he 
said, “‘ before the game has well be- 
gun. So Miss Forbes is the lady. 
Well, I do admire her, but she 
looks” 

** Not conceited! Wait until you 
know her. She is not the least con- 
ceited.” 

“If you would but hear me out. 
I was not going to accuse her of 
conceit ; but Iam very much mis- 
taken if she is the sort of woman 
who cares to play to empty benches. 
Yes, I can see by your face that I 
am right. She is accustomed to 
admiration, and she likes it. But 
I am not surprised ; her eyes would 
soften the heart of an anchorite.” 

Kate Ashford laughed; but she 
was pleased to see that Vaughan 
presently seated himself by Miss 
Forbes’ side, and that later in the 
evening they played chess together. 
She saw, too, that they talked far 
more than was consistent with the 
rules of the game. 

And this continued night after 
night, with intervals of music, and 
sometimes of dancing, to say no- 
thing of rides, and drives, and walks 
during the day, and before the end 
of a fortnight, Vaughan had satis- 
factorily answered the question 
that had so long perplexed him 
before he left. He found that the 
sober quiet liking he had for Eleanor 
Russel was not the real thing after 
all, and that he was at last honestly 
and deeply “in love.” ‘ 

And then the happy days flew 
over all too quickly. Winter had 
set in, but Vaughan still remained 
in shire, and when uncertainty 
could no Jonger be borne, and he 
spoke out boldly, and learned the 
delicious truth that his affection was 
returned, he felt as though the world 
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itself were too narrow to contain 
him and his great happiness. 

It was a curious coincidence, that 
on the evening of the day he and 
his adored Caroline had sworn 
eternal fidelity, by the edge of a 
frozen lake in Mr. Ashford’s do- 
main—they had strolled that way to 
see if the ice was firm enough for 
skating—that he should have re- 
ceived a letter from his mother, 
which, with other gossip, contained 
the following item of news:—‘“I 
have not seen much of our friends 
at the Laurels lately,” Mrs. Vaughan 
wrote; “but there is rather a strange 
story told about them just now. 
They say that a brother of Eleanor’s, 
a regular mauvais sujet, has sud- 
denly turned up, and that he is at 
the Laurels—has been there for some 
months, in fact—and that they are 
all in the greatest terror lest his 
whereabouts should become known. 
People say he forged someone’s 
name, or did’ something dreadful. 
I hear, too, that he is in a wretched 
state of health, dying, in fact. I 
have never asked them anything 
about him, of course. Could he be 
the man with whom Eleanor has 
been seen ?” 

Vaughan, although he was “in 
love,” and thought every minute an 
hour which he spent away from 
Caroline Forbes, pondered long over 
that part of his mother’s letter which 
I have quoted, and very soon the 
whole affair cleared itself before 
him. He put many little facts to- 
gether, many little things that 
had puzzled him from time to time 
in Miss Russel’s conduct. He re- 
membered the man he had seen on 
the lawn at the Laurels, and Elea- 
nor’s anxiety that he should not be 
followed ; and above all he remem- 
bered the evening he had called to 
say “good-bye,” and had seen the 
shadow on the wall, and if with these 
recollections, a shade of self-re- 
proach mingled for having in his 
own mind accused the woman whom 
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he had known so long, and liked so 

sincerely, of ever having encouraged 

him when she was engaged toanother 

man, it vanished the moment he saw 

Caroline Forbes’ glorious eyes beam- 

ing with a new aad tender light 

for him. 


CHAPTER III. 


**T am half sick of shadows said the lady of 
Shalott.”—Trnnyson, 


Miss Russet never fully under- 
stood how the skeleton that she 
had hidden so long and so success- 
fully from the world had at length 
become known. She was of a sensi- 
tive and reserved nature, and she 
could not bring herself to confess 
that her only brother was guilty of 
a crime for which he would have had 
to bear a heavy penalty were he 
obliged to stand his trial, and when 
he came stealing back in disguise, 
and in broken health from the ob- 
scure German town in which he had 
taken refuge, and implored of her 
and his aunt to shelter and conceal 
him for the remnant of his life, 
Eleanor could not, and would not, 
refuse. 

It was in vain that Miss Heath- 
cote pointed out to her niece the 
risk she ran; Eleanor acknowledged 
the risk, but declared herself equal 
to meet it. They had a large house 
in which her brother could occupy 
two rooms without any one in C 
being the wiser, and their old and 
faithfully attached servants would 
die before they betrayed their un- 
fortunate young master. 

And so the unhappy young man 
found a safe asylum, and lived on 

eacefully enough, lovingly tended 

- his devoted sister, and feeling 
that each month brought him nearer 
to his end. Distress of mind was 
rapidly completing the work which 
a naturally feeble constitution and 
a reckless life had begun. 

But as I have said, Eleanor never 
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fully understood how the secret of 
his presence at the Laurels at 
length became known ; but she was 
surprised, and not a little relieved, 
to find how very slightly curiosity 
was aroused by the fact. The truth 
was, the good people of C—— had 
a very vague idea of the nature of 
the crime that had outlawed the 
young man from society. Indeed, 
by many the story of his having 
committed any crime at all was re- 
garded as a mere idle and: slander- 
ous rumour. And then his ill- 
health was sufficient to excite com- 
miseration for him among the circle 
in which his aunt and sister moved, 
while there was enough of mystery 
to make that circle very chary in 
their inquiries respecting him of 
Miss Heathcote and her niece. 
Eleanor’s sense of relief was very 
great when the incubus of keeping 
the secret was taken from her. She 
could not, of course, ever talk openly 
about her erring brother; but it 
was something to know that his 
presence was an admitted fact, and 
that no one appeared inclined to 
take measures to bring him to jus- 
tice. And not the least of her plea- 
sure and relief arose from the 
thought that she was now at liberty 
to confide in her kind friend, Mr. 
Vaughan, and to explain to him many 
little things which she felt conscious 
he must have noticed and thought 
strange, forgetting that effects as- 
sume an important or trivial aspect 
according as the cause is known or 
unknown to the lookers-on. 
Eleanor was not particularly happy . 
just then; but the cause of her un- 
happiness she did not try to define, 
even to herself. It is not to be 
supposed that when we feel that 
vague unrest, that haunting, ever 
present sense of something wanting 
in our lives, that we could not if we 
chose trace the feeling to its source; 
but there is a certain amount of 
self-examination, if not of condemn- 
ation, attendant upon that voyage 
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of discovery to ascertain the origin 
of the dark cloud with which our 
imagination has darkened both 
present and future, that makes us 
shrink from the task, and prefer 
the ignorance that is bliss indeed. 

Christmas was drawing near, but 
as yet Vaughan had made no men- 
tion of his return. News of his 
pleasures came to the Laurels 
through his mother, but his grow- 
ing attachment to Caroline Forbes 
had never found expression even in 
a hint, so that when Mrs. Vaughan 
at length received the news of his 
engagement, and his approaching 
return to C , she was beyond 
measure astonished. 

She was in all the flurry and ex- 
citement of answering that most im- 
portant communication from ber son, 
and of writing to him her delighted 
and somewhat incoherent congratu- 
tions, when Eieanor Russel came in 
to pay a morning visit. “Oh! I 
am so delighted to see you, my 
dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Vaughan, 
starting up from her writing table, 
“] was going over to see you after 
luncheon, to tell you the news. 
Only fancy what I ‘have just heard 
—Henry is going to be married! 
My dear boy!” 

“Is he, indeed? I congratulate 
you most heartily,” was the auswer 
given at ouce, but Eleanor, as she 
said the words, hated herself for the 
bound that her heart gave, followed 
by a sensation of something tighten- 
ing round it, like the sudden drawing 
and knotting of a cord. What 
right had she to feel any sensation 
whatever at the announcement of 
Mr. Vaughan’s engagement ? 

But Mrs. Vaughan, who could 
not see what went on under the soft 
fur of Eleanor’s seal-skin mantle, 
flowed on in a placid strain of talk 
which conveyed to the quiet listener 
that the bride-elect was beautiful, 
and amiable, and well born, and 
would have some money. “Al- 
though, of course, my dear Henry 
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need not marry money.” And the 
marriage was to take ae in spring, 
and Henry would take a run 
home to see his mother for a day 
or two, but he was going to spend 
Christmas at the Forbes’s, where 
there was to be a large family 
party.” 

“ As it is quite natural he should 
do,” replied Eleanor, who thought 
she detected a shade of disappoint- 
ment in Mrs. Vaughan’s tone as she 
made the last announcement. “ You 
will have to give him up at last, 
Mrs. Vaughan.” 

“Oh, of course, my dear, I know 
that ; and the people at ‘ The Oaks’ 
have got notice to quit, and the 
whole house is to be refurnished, 
and done up. Are you going already, 


dear? How are you all at ‘The 
Laurels?’ Give my love to your 
aunt.”’ 


“And pray give my kindest re- 
gards and most sincere good wishes 
to your son,” said Eleanor, as she 
shook hands. “I hope we shall 
see him when he comes.” 

And then she went away, and got 
into the pony carriage which was 
waiting, and drove into the town 
for some shopping ; and as she went 
along she was trying to picture 
what Miss Forbes was like, and 
then she found her thoughts stray- 
ing back to the past happy summer, 
and the sundry walks and talks 
that had taken place during its 
course, and azain that undefined 
sadness came over her. 


“ A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And only resembles sorrow 
As the mist resembles rain.” 


Miss Heathcote looked very bard 
at her niece as Eleanor told her the 
news of Vaughan’s engagement, 
but there was no falteriog over the 
words, no unquiet drooping of the 
eyes, no tell-tale blushes, “It is 
all right,” thought the good old 
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lady, “she only cares for him as a 
friend after all.” 

“It is all right,” was Eleanor’s 
thought too, as she sat alone in her 
room that night. ‘TI fear that an 
unbiassed view of his conduct would 
not be quite consistent with the 
world’s idea of friendship; but the 
world’s ideas are not mine, and my 
secrets are my own, and he shall 
never be blamed. I hope she will 
make him happy.”’ Of Miss Forbes’ 
happiness she appeared to have no 
doubt whatever. 

Vaughan did not come back to 
Cc before Christmas to see his 
mother. He could only stay one 
day he said, so it really would be 
hardly worth his while, and the 
new year was some months old 
before he at length named a 
day for his return. The wedding 
was fixed for the end of April, and 
the first week of that month found 
Vaughan again at C ; he had 


come to escort his mother to Lon- 
don, to be present at his marriage. 


The morning preceding his ar- 
rival Eleanor’s servitude to her un- 
happy brother had ceased for ever, 
and he had closed his short ill-spent 
life in her loving arms. Faithful 
to the last, she watched over him 
night and day, and it was only when 
the end came that she fully realized 
all she had gone through, and ex- 
perienced the too painful relief of 
reaction. 

The evening after the death so 
long expected had taken place, she 
was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room at the Laurels. Miss Heatb- 
cote, worn out by anxiety and 
watching, was confined to her room. 
The house felt oppressively still and 
silent; it was not more than four 
o’clock, and the bright sun was 
shining without, and the sense of 
warmth, and light, and the merry 
twittering of the birds jarred almost 
painfully upon Eleanor’s spirits. 

She felt so unutterably sad and 
lonely just then, and she lacked 
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even the energy and power of will 
which she had usually at command 
to shake off the depression. “It 
will not last—it must not last,” she 
said, pressing one hand before her 
eyes; but in spite of all her efforts 
her mouth quivered, and two large 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Then, as she sat on, quietly think- 
ing of many things, she heard a 
step outside, followed by a ring at 
the door bell. It was answered, 
and she heard a voice she knew in- 
quiring for her. She heard the 
reply that no visitor could be ad- 
mitted; but she could not let 
Vaughan be dismissed like a mere 
common acquaintance, so opening 
the door she went into the hall, and 
stopped him- as he was turning 
away. “Neither my aunt nor 1 
look upon you as a stranger,”’ she 
said, as having shaken hands, they 
went back into the drawing-room 
together. 

““T am very very sorry,” began 
Vaughan, struck by the worn ex- 
pression of Eleanor’s face. “I had 
no idea you were in trouble. Pray 
forgive me for intruding at such a 
time——”’ 

“A friend never intrudes,” in- 
terrupted Eleanor, quickly, “I am 
sincerely glad toseeyou. I wished 
to see you. You know,” and she 
flushed deeply as she spoke, “ you 
know who has—who has just been 
taken from us ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Vaughan, “LI 
know ; but I confess that there are 
things—I have heard—I scarcely 
know what tosay. I would not for 
the world distress you, or appear 
inquisitive.” His voice was sub- 
dued to the low, tender key that 
Eleanor remembered so well; but 
she would not allow herself to re- 
call the past just then. 

‘** He was my brother,” she said, 
* my only brother. His story is a 
miserable one; a youth full of 
promise, but too early blighted by 
temptation crime disgrace and 
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ruin. The wreck is lying yonder, 
very peaceful now.” The words 
faltered on her quivering lips. 

“And he was with you some 
time, was he not?” Vaughan asked, 
deeply touched by her distress. 

“ Almost ever since we came to 
C——. I cannot tell how the 
secret of his being with us at last 
became known ; but it did not seem 
to matter when the poor fellow was 
so ill. I cannot help thinking that 
at first there was some great mis- 
apprehension about him and—and 
myself. The confinement had be- 
gun to tell upon him, since his 
illness obliged him to give up his 
night walks, and I think we must 
have been seen out together. Tell 
me,” she added, looking up sud- 
denly into her companion’s face, 
“ had you heard anything about us 
before you left C——, last 
autumn ?” 

“Yes,” replied Vaughan, “I 
heard that you were going to be 
married ; that you had been seen 


walking with the gentleman.” 

“T knew it!” she murmured, 
half aloud. 

“ And the evening I came here 
to say good-bye I was the unin- 
tentional witness to a scene which 
convinced me that the report was 


true. I had been waiting for some 
time in this room alone, and at 
length I went out into the hall for 
the purpose of going to your aunt, 
whom I expected to find in the 
room opposite to this. I had come 
in through the window, and I 
fancied that you were out. The 
door of the opposite room was 
open, and as I was going to knock 
before entering, I saw a shadow 
thrown on the wall before me. I 
recognized you at once, and I con- 
cluded by your attitude, and by one 
of the words that I heard before 
I could get away, that you were 
there with your intended husband. 
Not knowing that you ever had a 
brother, I could not think other- 
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wise. I came back at once to this 
room, and left my card, and the 
books I had brought, to say good- 
bye for me.” 

Vaughan spoke very quietly and 
naturally. Eleanor listened; but 
for the second time she felt as if a 
cord had tightened round her 
heart. 

“ Yours, then, was the step we 
heard that evening,” she said. “I 
wish I bad known it at the time, 
and I might have told you about 
him. You must have thought my 
conduct rather strange.” 

Vaughan had thought it strange 
at the time; but his life had 
assumed a new aspect in the in- 
terval, and even the want of 
trust in him as a friend, of which 
he had accused Eleanor, was all 
forgotten now. 

“T had no right, of course, to 
expect your confidence on such a 
subject,” he said, with a slight 
smile; and, as he spoke, he was 
thinking how much more artistic 
was the arrangement of Miss 
Forbes’s hair as compared with that 
of Eleanor’s. 

“ Well, it is all over now, hap- 
pily over for him, poor fellow!” 
she answered, with a sigh. ‘“ And 
now have you not something to 
tell me about yourself ?” 

“ But you know, do you not ?” 
he said, eagerly. 

“* Yes, every one knows what has 
kept you so long away. I con- 
gratulate you with ali my heart, and 
I hope you may be very very 
happy.” 

“Thank you,” he said, pressing 
warmly the hand she offered. “ You 
were always a true friend. May I 
show her to you? ” he added, open- 
ing a locket which hung to his 
watch-chain. ‘ But this does not 
do her half justice. She has such 
a wonderfully expressive face.” 

Eleanor took the trinket, and 
looked long and earnestly at the 
face within. She saw the deep, 
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expressive eyes by whose wondrous 
beauty Vaughan kad been so quickly 
vanquished, and it must be con- 
fessed she could see nothing of their 
subtle power. It may be, if 
Vaughan had seen the little picture 
while still unacquainted with the 
original, that he might have seen 
nothing remarkable about it either ; 
but then he not only knew, but 
was perfectly bewitched about her, 
and of course it struck him that 
Eleanor’s praises were rather luke- 
warm. ‘Women never see one 
another’s beauty,” he thought, 
bitterly. 

And then a sudden constraint 
fell upon them, which Miss Russel 
made one or two vigorous efforts 
to break. But her old power to 
interest him had vanished, and 
she felt but too keenly that 


it would never return; so, with 
renewed congratulations on her 
part, and kind words of sym- 
pathy from him, they presently 
parted, not to meet again for many 


years. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Vaughan visited C—— during the 
following summer, Miss Heathcote 
and her niece were in Italy: they 
went abroad early in May, for they 
both felt the necessity of change 
after the trialthey had gone through. 
There were many, however, who 
were kind enough to attribute Miss 
Russel’s desire for foreign travel to 
a very different motive than mere 
change of scene; but she was one of 
those who cared very little for public 
opinion ; so long as she could justify 
her acts to herself, she did not give 
a thought to the judgment of the 
world. 

Eleanor and her aunt remained 
abroad for two years, wandering 
through Italy and Germany, and 
spending many happy, if mono- 
tonous days, in quiet little nooks, 
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unfrequented by the restless throng 
of tourists and sightseers. 

They returned at length to the 
Laurels, to find many changes. 
Emily Lascelles was married to a 
rising engineer, and had gone with 
him to India. The eldest Miss 
Ormond was also married, and was 
in Canada with her husband, where 
his regiment was quartered; the 
second was engaged, and was to be 
married immediately. The dowager 
Mrs. Vaughan still lived im her 
pretty villa near C——, but she 
had aged considerably in two years, 
and could talk of nothing but her 
grandson, whose photograph, a mere 
blur of white, she exhibited to all 
her visitors. 

Mr. Danvers had improved in 
health and had become famous, very 
much to his own surprise, and had 
removed to London ; he had painted 
some wonderful picture in the style 
that Millais has made celebrated, 
and it had—strange to say—been 
well placed on the line at the 
Academy, and was sold the week 
the exhibition opened fo a rich 
Manchester collector, for 1 large 
sum. The young artist visited his 
friends in C—— soon after Miss 
Heathcote and her niece returned 
from their tour; he spent a great 
deal of time at the Laurels, and 
when he went away it was hinted 
by many, and believed by all, that 
he had asked Eleanor Russel to go 
with him, and that she had refused. 

So the society of C—— changed, 
as society is apt to do more or less 
everywhere as time goes by, and 
nothing remarkable occurred to dis- 
turb the peaceful succession of 
days, and months, and years. But 
years so quiet there, had been mo- 
mentous in the history of the world. 
The fierce struggle between the 
great Powers of the North and the 
‘West was over. The awful out- 
burst in India, that shook Europe 
to its centre as the decade was 
drawing to a close, had happily 
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caer The national sorrow that 
ell upon England at theend of sixty- 
one was beginning to lose its sting, 
and early in the following year all 
the kingdoms of the earth were ex- 
hibiting their handicraft in the In- 
ternational at Brompton. 

With some difficulty Miss Russel 
was induced by her aunt to accept 
an invitation to London to see the 
monster show, for Miss Heathcote’s 
health had been failing of late, and 
Eleanor could not bear to leave her. 
But she yielded at length to the old 
lady’s entreaties, and her six weeks’ 
pleasant holiday was nearly over, 
and she was beginning to tire of 
crowds, and noise, and even of the 
Fine Art treasures which had given 
her such intense pleasure, when she 
had unexpectedly the still greater 
pleasure of meeting an old friend. 

She had gone with her friends to 
a grand operatic concert, and as 
the names of many first-rate singers 
appeared in the programme, the 
audience might well be called a 
fashionable mob! 

Eleanor*was with her party in 
one of the front seats, and she was 
not taking much notice of the people 
around, when she heard herself ad- 
dressed by the lady beside her. 
“I beg your pardon,” the lady said, 
“but would it inconvenience you 
much to mdke room fora gentleman 
between us? I see my husband 
coming in, and I promised if possible 
to keep a place for him beside my- 
self.” 

“With pleasure,” replied Eleanor, 
and then both ladies made some 
movements with their draperies, 
and a space was cleared. Eleanor 
was struck by the lady’s appearance, 
but she had scarcely time to note 
more than a general air of stylish- 
ness, when the husband made his 
way to them, and she recognized 
Vaughan! He did not see her, he 
was intent upon thanking his wife 
for having kept a seat for him, and 
anxious to claim her admiration for 
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the exquisite bouquet which he put 
into her hand. 

Eleanor could have fancied that 
the years which had passed were a 
dream when she heard the familiar 
voice speaking in the old impatient 
way 

“T thought that confounded din- 
ner would never be over, Carrie ; 
but they have not begun yet, have 
they? I would not have missed 
even one song for the world. How 
did you contrive to keep a place?” 

Only part of the reply reached 
Miss Russel. She heard “ Lady 
next you—very kind—room enough 
herself.” 

Vaughan turned at once to apolo- 
gize, to hope that he did not incom- 
mode, but his polite speeches were 
forgotten in the surprise of recog- 
nition. 

“My dear Miss Russel! this is 
indeed a most unexpected, and a 
very very great pleasure. I am so 
glad to see you,” and he fairly 
turned his back upon his wife, 
while he held out his hand to 
Eleanor. 

“T had no idea that I was in- 
debted to such a dear old friend for 
my seat,” he went on. “ Are you 
quite weil? But,” and he hesi- 
tated a little, “perhaps I am 
wrong; and yet I think I should 
have heard—are you Miss Russel 
still?” 

“Yes, still Miss Russel; and 
very glad to see you. I knew you 
were in town, and I was surprised 
that we had not met.” 

** Allow me to introduce you to 
my wife. Carrie,” and both ladies 
leaned forward, “ this is a very old 
friend of mine—Miss Russel.” 

Eleanor put out her hand. Mrs. 
Vaughan’s greeting had in it just a 
degree of stiffness. But then wives 
are never very cordially disposed 
towards their husband’s old friends, 
especially of the so-called “ gentler 
sex.” Then the concert began, and 
the conversation ceased for a time ; 
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but in the intervals of music, 
Vaughan asked many questions 
about C——-,, and Eleanor, as she 
found opportunity, watched his 
wife; for she was very anxious to 
know if she and her husband were 
happy. She considered the atten- 
tion of the bouquet and the keeping 
of the seat a very good sign, and 
woman-like, she put, with those at- 
tentions, other little trivial acts 
which very few, except one so in- 
terested as herself, would have no- 
ticed, and she came to the conclu- 
sion that her old friend was 
thoroughly happy in his marriage. 


And her conclusion was correct ; 
the Vaughans were thoroughly 
happy, although it is not to be 
supposed that their life had been 
all sunshine, for a woman is not of 
necessity perfection because she has 
fine eyes, and a man is not faultless 
because he has an attractive man- 
ner; but all little angles had been 
rubbed smooth in a few years, and 
Vaughan was accustomed to call 
himself the happiest man in 
shire. 

Meantime the concert proceeded ; 

but Ithink that Eleanor’s enjoyment 
of Vieuxtemps’ magic playing, and of 
Sims Reeves’ glorious voice, would 
have been more perfect if the pre- 
sence of her former friend had not 
been as “the odour of brine from 
the ocean, bringing thoughts of 
other years.” Yet, when it was all 
over, she was sorry, and wished that 
they were not obliged to part so 
soon. . 
“Where are you staying ?” 
Vaughan asked, as, having placed 
Eleanor’s opera-cloak about her 
shoulders, he drew his wife’s arm 
within his own. “I must go and 
see you—Mrs. Vaughan will call 
——” Mrs. Vaughan murmured 
something about being “very 
happy.” 

“Thank you very much; but I 
leave town ina few days, and we 
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may live miles apart—I am at Lan- 
caster Gate.” 

“And we at Connaught Place,” 
cried Vaughan ; “‘ not miles apart, 
by any means.” 

“ We expect a few friends to din- 
ner to-morrow,” said Mrs. Vaughan ; 
“and if you can join our party, it 
will give us much pleasure.” And 
so it was settled. 

“We can send the carriage for 
you early,” said Vaughan, as he 
said good night. ‘I want you to 
see my children; my boy, particu- 
larly—good night, again. Iam so 
glad to have seen you once more.” 


In less than a week after that 
night Eleanor was at The Laurels 
again, entertaining her aunt with 
accounts of all she had seen; and of 
course she did not forget to men- 
tion her unexpected meeting with 
the Vaughans at the concert, and 
the evening spent at their house. 

“And do you like Mrs. Vaughan ?” 
questioned Miss Heathcote. “Ido 
not know why it is, but I have 
always fancied that she is proud 
and disagreeable.” 

“You are altogether wrong,” re- 
plied Eleanor, warmly. “ Her man- 
ner is very charming, so perfectly 
well bred and refined ; and they are 
very happy. Mr. Vaughan does 
not look a day older, I think; and 
he is just the same as when we 
knew him. They have four children 
—four lovely children! Little 
Harry, the eldest, is such a fine, 
manly little fellow; and so like his 
father.” 

It was evening, and Eleanor was 
standing at the window, looking out 
into the moonlight. “ Letters,” 
she said presently, “ I see the post- 
man in the avenue. Iam glad— 
I like letters.” 

By this time the old servant ap- 
peared with the bag; Eleanor had 
lighted the candles on the chimney- 
piece, and she remained standing on 
the hearthrug while she opened it, 
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“Two for you, aunt,” she said, 
* and one for me from Canada, from 
Helen Ormond — Helen Bruce, I 
mean.” She opened it, and read 
scraps of news aloud here and there 
as she went on. 

Miss Heathcote was lying on a 
sofa, with her back to the light. 
* Eleanor,” she said suddenly, “ you 
must have done too much in Lon- 
don; you are not nearly so stout as 
you were.” 

‘Am I not?” said Eleanor, sur- 
oo “When did you notice 
it ” 

“ Just now,” replied Miss Heath- 
cote. “It struck me as I lay here 
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watching your shadow on the 
wall 

“Shadows are deceitful,” inter- 
rupted Eleanor, quickly; and then 
with a sudden movement peculiar 
to her, she took the candles from 
the chimney-piece and put them on 
the table in the middle of the room, 
thus placing the light before her ; 
then sitting down and shading her 
face, which was slightly flushed, with 
her hand, she went on reading her 
letter. It may be that she had a 
vague suspicion—the actual truth 
she could not have known—that a 
great happiness had been shut out 
from her by a Shadow on the Wall. 
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MILTON’S SATAN. 


By “ Prester Jonn. 


“ ParaDIsE Lost” is, without ex- 
ception, the grandest production of 
human genius. 


“The subject of an epick poem is 
naturally an event of great importance. 
That of Milton is not the destruction 
of a city, the conduct of a colony, or 
the foundation of an empire. His 
subject is the fate of worlds, the revo- 
lutions of heaven and of earth; rebel- 
lion against the Supreme King, raised 
by the highest order of created beings ; 
the overthrow of their host and the 
punishment of their crime ; the creation 
of a new race of reasonable creatures ; 
their original happiness and innocence, 
their forfeiture of immortality, and 
their restoration to hope and peace.” — 
JOHNSON. 


Of this magnificent epic Satan 
is, without question, the central 
figure. The poet has, it is true, 
contrived to invest our first parents 
with peculiar interest; but our 
attention is irresistibly attracted 
towards the solitary figure of the 
Great Apostate, pre-eminent alike 
in power and fierce hostility to God. 
Hell itself, with all its ghastly hor- 
rors, is but the background to this 
one gigantic and awful being. 

Fierce though the flames of Pan- 
demonium, they are as nothing to 
the fiercer flames — disappointed 
ambition, baffled spite, burning 
hatred, humbled pride, devouring 
fury—that torment the fallen arch- 
angel. 


He is “not less than archangel, 
though archangel ruined.” 

In considering a few of the chief 
characteristics of this wonderful 
creation, the description of Satan’s 
person at ‘once strikes us as re- 
markable. 

Dante would give the measure- 
ment of, the arch-fiend to a foot. 
Milton’s delineation is indefinite, 
gigantic, shadowy. 

Bunyan’s description of the fight 
between Christian and Apollyon is 
beautifully told; but though Bun- 
yan possessed the creative faculty 
in a very eminent degree his fiend 
is inferior to Milton’s :— 


** So he went on, and Apollyon met 
him. Now the monster was hideous 
to behold: he was clothed with scales 
like a fish (and they are his pride) : he 
had wings like a dragon, feet like a 
bear, and out of his belly came fire and 
smoke, and his mouth was as the mouth 
of a lion.” 


Compare Milton’s description of 
Satan at the end of the Fourth 
Book in ‘“‘ Paradise Lost ” :— 


“«. . . . On the other side, Satan 
alarmed, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved ; 

His stature reached the sky, and on 


his crest 

Sat horror plumed; nor wanted in 
his grasp 

What seemed both spear and 
SM: ec ie 
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Again, take the first sketch of 
the fiend given in the commence- 
ment of the First Book :— 


“Thus Satan, talking to his nearest 


mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, 
and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other 
parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long 
and large, 
Lay floating manyarood. .. .” 
Shelley’s creations are wonderful 
things when his philosophy is taken 
into account. Abstractions become 
oo under the magic spell of 
is vivid imagination ; forms, shapes, 
ghosts, phantasms assume reality, 
and come forth, not so much crea- 
tions of the fancy as living things, 
like shadows assuming flesh and 
blood, and rising into life at the 
touch of an enchanter’s wand. 
Take his description of Jupiter's 
phantasm in “ Prometheus Un- 
bound” :— 


“ The shape is awful, like the sound, 
Clothed in dark purple, star-inwoven. 
A sceptre of pale gold, : 
To stay steps proud o’er the slow 
cloud 
His veinéd hand doth hold: 
Cruel he looks, but calm and strong, 
Like one who does not suffers wrong.” 


Take again, his description of 
Demogorgon as seen by Panthea :— 


“I see a mighty Darkness 
Filling the seat of Power: and rays of 


gloom 

Dart round, as light from the Meridian 
sun, 

Ungazed upon and shapeless. Neither 
limb, 


Nor form, nor outline; yet we feel it is 
A living Spirit.” 


The Author of Evil in “ Paradise 
Lost ”’ is cast in a different mould. 

Milton’s fiend is neither material 
nor immaterial. He has a human 
form, but it is shrouded in gloom, 
and we only catch the dim, sha- 
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dowy outline of a figure in perfect 
accordance with supernatural attri- 
butes. The very form of Satan, 
though deprived of the surpassing 
glory which once made his counte- 
nance like the ‘‘ morning star that 
guides the starry flock,” is still pre- 
eminent among his followers :— 


“In order came the grand infernal 
peers ; 
Midst came their mighty paramount, 
and seemed 
Alone the antagonist of heaven, nor 
less 
Than hell’s dread Emperor, with 
pomp supreme, 
, And god-like imitated state. . .” 


Johnson, who did not, and pro- 


‘ bably could not, appreciate Milton 


thoroughly, has some criticism on 
the poet’s failure to represent what 
he confesses cannot be represented 
—spiritual agency. 

The critic might just as naturally 
find fault with the Scriptural repre- 
sentation of angelic agency. Mil- 
ton’s infernal and celestial powers 
“are sometimes pure spirit and 
sometimes animated body.” Quite 
true; but the inconsistency does 
not seem to us any greater than 
that which occurs in the sacred nar- 
rative, where Abraham entertained 
three angels in the plains of Mamre, 
and watched them under the shadow 
of the tree while they rested from 
their journey and partook of his 
hospitality. 

No genius could reconcile human 
modes of existence and spiritual 
agencies without some incongruity ; 
but we think Milton has escaped 
with less inconsistencies than any 
other uninspired writer. 

The most remarkable feature of 
Milton’s Satan is his wnconqguerable 
will, Conscious that his heavenly 
essence cannot perish save by anni- 
hilation, Satan bears up against 
unutterable anguish with a deter- 
mination which nothing can bend 
or break. 
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Milton has stamped upon the 
Apostate his own individuality. 
There is not in the whole range of 
literature any spectacle so wonder- 
ful as that of the great Puritan 
poet, blind and friendless, depen- 
dent’ upon others even for the 
transcribing of his poem, yet over- 
riding every obstacle and subduing 
every difficulty by the force of an 
indomitable will: the poet pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the 
untiring energy, the iron determi- 
nation with which he invests the 
ruined archangel. 

Lear is a wonderful creation, but 
Lear is thoroughly human. He is, 
moreover, a man 


“* More sinn’d against than sinning.” 


His passion tears him to pieces. 
The tempest in his mind makes him 
regardless of the howling storm and 
drenching rain, and sheets of fire 
and bursts of horrid thunder, but 
his anguish shatters both body 
and mind. His is anguish keen, 
terrible, intense, but it is the 
anguish of helplessness. 

Far other is Milton’s Satan. The 
same iron determination which sup- 
ported him reigning among his 
peers in Heaven, or warring with 
an archangel’s might against the 
throne and monarchy of God, sup- 
ports him amid the whirlwinds of 
tempestuous fire, the palpable dark- 
ness and unutterable agony ef hell. 
His glory faded, his brow scathed 
and furrowed by the thunders of 
Jehovah, racked with deep despair, 
the Apostate glories in his downfall 
and scorns submission :— 


“«. . What though the field te lost? 
All is not lost : the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome; 
That glory never shall his wrath or 

might 
Extort from me. . . . .” 


There isa sublimity and grandeur 
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worthy of the Infernal Monarch in 
Satan’s address to his new king- 
dom aie P - L 


“. . . . Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal world! And thou pro- 
foundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor: one who 


brings 

A mind not to be changed by place 
or time : 

The mind is its own place, and in 
itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of 
heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the 
same 

And what I should be; all but less 
than he 


Whom thunder hath made greater?” 


Self-contained, self-dependent, un- 
moved by the agonies of the pre- 
sent, deriving no support from hope 
in the future, racked from without 
by the tortures of the Omnipotent, 
and bearing about an inward hell 
more awful still, Satan scorns sub- 
mission, dismisses hope, fear, and 
remorse, chooses evil to be his good, 
and prepares to wage eternal war 
against Heaven. 

“ Hell,” says Channing, “yields 
to the spirit which it imprisons. 
The intensity of its fires reveals the 
intenser passions and more vehe- 
ment will of Satan, and the ruined 
archangel gathers into himself the 
sublimity of the scene which sur- 
rounds him.” 

Milton has brought out in strong 
relief the personality of Satan. Is 
the Devil a personification of evil, 
or has hea real objective existence ? 
This question has been answered in 
both ways. There can be no doubt 
that some of what has been re- 
garded as the demonology of Scrip- 
ture may belong, strictly speaking, 
to poetic or parabolic description. 
Coleridge, and many others, have 
thought that the Satan of Job is 
merely the dramatic accuser, or 
adversary, imagined by the poet. 
Be this as it may, there cannot be 
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the slightest doubt that Holy Writ 
represents the Author of Evil as a 
person. The Zoroastrian disciples 
gave prominence to a Spirit of Evil, 
Ahriman, of such power, that if it 
were not for the fact that he acts 
before thinking, while Ormuzd 
thinks before he acts, the victory of 
good would be doubtful. This 
system had an attraction even for 
John Stuart Mill, and he would 
have regarded Christianity with 
more favour had it been more 
Manichean in tendency. How- 
ever objectionable the theory may 
be, there is something attractive in 
the idea of two independent and 
eternal principles warring against 
each other hand to hand, age after 
age, for the sovereignty of the 
universe. It invested evil with a 
terrible reality. Evil is something 
more than the absence of good, 
something more than a negation, 
and the Evil One something more 
than a metaphysical abstraction. 

There is nothing unreal about 
Milton’s Satan. He is a living, 
thinking being, who plots and con- 
trives, and hates and suflers—a 
being of mighty intellectual power, 
but of circumscribed knowledge, of 
transcendent supernatural vigour, 
but subject in all things, and at all 
times, to the superior authority of 
God. 

There may be, and no doubt is, 
a want of metaphysical accuracy in 
the poet’s description of Satan’s 
character, as there certainly is a 
studied indefiniteness in his delinea- 
tion, of the fiend’s appearance, but 
the former was inseparable from 
such an undertaking, while the 
latter, so far from being a blemish, 
constitutes, as we have already seen, 
a special feature of the poet’s de- 
scription, but neither affects in the 
slightest degree the personality of 
the Author of Evil. 

Milton was a believer in the 
eternity of punishment, and he also 
believed in different degrees of 
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punishment in proportion to the 
guilt of the individuals. 

Satan glories that none can envy 
his power, since the sovereignty of 
hell exposes ‘‘to greatest share of 
endless pain ;” and he that aims at 
being supreme in power must also 
besupreme in misery. This misery 
is the result not of sufferings merely 
inflicted from without, though Pan- 
demonium is 


“ A universe of death: which God by 
curse 
Created evil, for evil only good.” 


There is an inner hell more awful 
still, which cannot be escaped, and 
which burns and sears and torments 
with unutterable woe. Satan’s 
troubled thoughts stir up hell 
within him :— 


“ . . for within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor 
from hell 
One step no more than from himself, 
can fly, 
By change of place.” 


Torn and racked by his misery 
the fiend exclaims :— 


** Which way Tf fly is hell, myself am 
hell.” 


Milton describes the fiend as 
being influenced by ambition, pride, 
envy, hatred of God, malice. His 
ambition is literally insatiable :— 


“ To reign is worth ambition, though 
in hell; 

Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.” 


He cannot endure the thought of 
being inferior to the Almighty, and 
the claim of homage for the Son 
drives him into open revolt. He 
will hold divided empire with God, 
though his good be evil, and his 
sceptre and diadem be the pledge 
of excruciating and unintermittent 
agony. 

An outcast from heaven, supreme 
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among his associates only in misery, 
conscious that his vaulting ambi- 
tion has overleaped itself and ex- 
posed him for ever “the forémost 
object for the Thunderer’s aim,” he 
yet plots and plans and aspires with 
an energy that never sleeps, and a 
relentless perseverance that is never 
for a solitary moment diverted from 
its purpose. 
One of the strangest features in 
Milton’s delineation of Satan is the 
occasional glimpse we catch of bet- 
ter feelings shining through the 
awful blackness which surrounds 
the ruined archangel. This serves 
a useful purpose ; it blends “ with 
our admiration, dread, and abhor- 
rence, a measure of that sympathy 
and interest with which every living 
thinking being ought to be regarded, 
and without which all other feelings 
tend to sin and shame.”* It is 
a working out of the opinion ex- 
pressed in the words :— 
“| for neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue: lest bad men 
should boast 

Their specious deeds on earth which 
glory excites, 

Or close ambition, varnished o’er with 
zeal.” 

The consummate skill with which 
Milton has inwoven those glimpses 
of a better nature with the prevail- 
ing deformity of Satan cannot be 
too highly commended. 

Surrounded by the ranks of fallen 
spirits, hurled down from heaven, 
and amerced of glory “for his re- 
volt,” the Apostate, scathed and 
blasted by the thunders of Jehovah, 
yet binding upon his brow the dia- 
dem that scorches with living fire, 
mourns over the lot of those whom 
he had dragged down with him to 
ruin :— 

“Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in 
spite of scorn, 

Tears such as angels weep burst 

forth: at last 

Words interwove with sighs found 

out their way.” 
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In prospect of Paradise, and now 
about to engage in his devilish plot 
for the ruin of mankind, his mind 
is overwhelmed with doubts and 
fears :-— 


“ 


- . . Conscience wakes despair 
That slumbered : 


wakes the bitter 
memory 


Of what he was, what is, and what 
must be 

Worse: of worse deeds worse sufferings 
must ensue.” 

It is with apparent pity—a pity 

however, swept away by the over- 

mastering passion of revenge—that 

the fiend sets about the execution 

of his infernal task. 

Among the numerous scenes of 
surpassing beauty with which 
“Paradise Lost ” abounds, there is 
none more beautiful, none more 
illustrative of the magic power of 
virtue and purity, than that which 
describes Satan abstracted from 
evil while he gazes on the heavenly 
innocence of Eve :— 

“That space the Evil One abstracted 
stood 

From his own evil, and for the time 

remained 

Stupidly good: of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge.” 


But the hesitation is momentary, 
and the fierce passion that drives 
him to destroy the happiness from 
which he is eternally debarred soon 
regains the ascendancy. 

Like Jupiter in the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound” of Shelley, he hastens 
to heap ill deeds upon his soul, and 
is “ damned beholding good.” 

The question arises—Is Milton’s 
Satan the Satan of Holy Writ? 
Has the great poet succeeded in 
delineating the Author of Evil as he 
is represented in the Inspired Re- 
cords? And connected with this 
question is another—Is the interest 
which Milton constrains us to feel 
in a being so eminently wicked as 
Satan, calculated to advance the in- 
terests of religion and virtue ? 


* Channing. 
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The fiend of “ Paradise Lost” is 
not the hobgoblin that terrified us 
in childhood; he has not horns, or 
tail, or cloven foot; he is not the 
demon of vulgar superstition ; he is 
a being to excite terror and fear, 
but with our dread there is mixed 
a certain amount of admiration and 
awe; he is wicked, but it is on a 
grand scale, and he excites our 
wonder without provoking our con- 
tempt. 

Pandemonium is a wonderful 
creation, with its burning lake, its 
land burning with solid fire, its 
gates of adamant, its cataracts of 
fire, its palpable darkness, its sounds 
and sights of unutterable woe ; but 
Pandemonium is only the back- 
ground to the moré awful and more 
prominent picture \of the ruined 
fiend. Milton’s supernatural beings 
are as much superior to the super- 
natural creations of any other poet, 
as Milton’s Devil is to the Satan of 
Robert Montgomery ; but the Satan 
of “ Paradise Lost”’ is not the Satan 
of Holy Writs, When we say this 
we do not mean that the poet has 
given us for Satan merely a tran- 
scendently wicked man, or that his 
use of anthropomorphisms renders 
his delineation of spiritual agencies 
unreal. There may be, and in all 

robability there iz, a closer resem- 
lance between the forms of men 
and angels than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

There is common sense as well as 
true philosophy in the saying of 
Jacobi, “ God in creating theomor- 
phises man, man therefore neces- 
sarily anthropomorphises God.” If 
the Eternal Father be faithfully re- 
presented in Holy Writ by anthro- 
pomorphisms much more may an- 
gelic beings. It is in the impression 
left on the mind by Milton's Satan 
—in the prevailing characteristics 
of the fiend—that we trace a differ- 
ence. 

The chief feature of the Arch- 
angel in “ Paradise Lost” is sub- 
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limity ; that of the Devil of Scrip- 
ture is meanness. Milton’s Satan 
is grandly wicked, the Devil of the 
Bible is a murderer —a liar —a 
coward—in a word-—a sneak. 

We can scarcely help admiring 
the one, we shrink with unutterable 
loathing from the other: the one is 
the representative of intellectual 
power, the other is the very essence 
of moral deformity: the one at least 
claims the respect due to the most 
heroic endurance, the other is at all 
times held up as an object of aver- 
sion andcontempt. Milton’s demon 
is a god degraded, but god-like even 
in ruin; the Devil of Scripture 
is mean, sly, false, treacherous, 
cowardly and cruel. 

Addison thinks that Milton has 
attributed to Satan such sentiments 
as suit ‘the most exalted and most 
depraved being.” This is scarcely 
correct, and we are inclined to 
believe that the delineation of such 
a character would not tend to edifi- 
cation. The poet very wisely fore- 
bore to shock his reader by entering 
into any detailed account of the 
demon’s moral depravity. The pre- 
vailing characteristic, as we have 
already remarked of the fiend in 
“ Paradise Lost,’ is transcendent 
intellectual power; but occasionally 
the poet lifts the veil, and we catch 
a glimpse of the demon in his true 
colours. Thus he presents a mean 
and sorry appearance, when dis- 
covered by Ithuriel and Zephon 
“squat like a toad” at the ear of 
slumbering Eve. He seems almost 
ashamed of his own meanness too, 
when, in order to seduce man from 
his allegiance, he stoops to assume 
the shape of the serpent, mixing bis 
once heavenly essence with “ bestial 
slime.” 

But the scene which above all 
others brings before us the Apos- 
tate in his true light, is that which 
describes his return to Pandemo- 
nium after the accomplishment of 
his infernal mission to Eden. He 
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returns full of pride at the success 
of his plot, and relates to his com- 
panions the events which had taken 
place, but, instead of the burst of 
applause which he expects, his nar- 
rative is greeted with hisses and 
hideous noises, and all are changed 
into horrible and loathsome ser- 
ents. 

We shall now consider very 
briefly—Does the interest, which 
the poet constrains us to feel ina 
being so thoroughly wicked as the 
Author of Evil, conduce on the 
whole to promote the interests of 
virtue ? One of the most remark- 
able characteristics of Milton was 
his love of virtue. The nick-name 
given him at Cambridge of “the 
lady,” arose probably as much from 
his blameless life, and from the 
moral purity of his character, as 
from his great personal beauty. 
An intense love of moral beauty 
marked him through life, and is con- 
spicuous in all his writings. It 
breathes through every line of his 
‘““Comus,’’ and assumes, as it were, 
shape and form in his conception 
and delineation of our first parents. 
But it requires little perception to 
see that the painting such a being 
as Satan required not only sublime 
genius but exquisite skill ; to depict 
the foe of God and man, the rebel 
scorning submission, the author of 
sin and death, and misery and 
shame; and to depict him in such 
a manner that the reader should be 
interested in the description, yet 
untainted by contact with such 
deformity, this was a task worthy 
of the bard of immortal subjects and 
of immortal fame; and this task 
Milton accomplished with no ordi- 
nary skill. Whether his delineation 
of Satan is a truthful representa- 
tion of the Author of Evil as he is, 
is a question we are not qualified to 
decide; it seems probable, however, 
that no mere man could possibly 
form a true conception of a being 
utterly and irredeemably evil, and 
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if it were possible to conceive and 
delineate such a being, we question 
if the representation would serve a 
useful purpose. Pope’s lines are 


familiar to every one— 


“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her 

face, 


We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace.” 


It is a curious and an instructive 
fact that, despite the moral purity 
and elevation of Adam in “ Paradise 
Lost,” he is by no means equal in 
interest or attractiveness to the 
ruined archangel. Now, it is quite 
true that in the poet’s delineation 
of Satan our interest fastens not on 
what is evil, but on what is in itself 
good—on transcendent intellectual 
power, and on energy of mind, 
enduring, and, by enduring, over- 
coming excruciating pain. Still we 
doubt whether it is wise to invest 
with attractiveness a being pre- 
eminent in evil, or to delineate such 
storms of passion in the soul as are 
depicted in Milton's great epic. 

Beyond this, however, we cannot 
go. The poet’s “creation” should 
be judged asa whole, and due allow- 
ance made for the hypocrisy which 
sometimes leads Satan to conceal 
his infernal malice under the guise 
of virtue, in order the more easily 
to carry out his designs. 

The true test of an author is— 
How are we affected by his writings? 
Do they make us morally better or 
worse? Do they make us more 
inclined to sympathize with the 
weak, the suffering, the oppressed P 
Do they make us feel more in har- 
mony with what is pure and true, 
and beautiful and noble ? 

A great writer does not seem so 
much to communicate ideas to us 
as to create ideas in us, and the 
quality of the ideas is a much better 
test of an author’s usefulness than 
the quantity To quicken and 
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enlarge the mental faculties, to 
infuse healthy moral energy, to 
expand and energize the mind, this 
is more important than merely to 
convey knowledge. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
that no writer excels Milton in this 
energizing and ennobling power. 
“In Milton every line breathes 
sanctity of thought and purity of 
manners, except when the train of 
the narration requires the introduc- 
tion of the rebellious spirits, and 
even they are compelled to acknow- 
ledge their subjection to God in 
such a manner as excites reverence 
and confirms piety.” * 

No writer in ancient or modern 
times excels, indeed we might say, 
equals Milton in power, and in 
* Paradise Lost”’ this power is used 
for the best and noblest purposes. 
We cannot better conclude these 
few imperfect remarks than in the 
language of one not much given to 
hero-worship. Macaulay concludes 
his review of Milton thus :—* The 
sight of his books, the sound of 
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his name, are refreshing to us. His 
thoughts resemble those celesiial 
fruits and flowers which the Virgin 
Martyr of Massinger sent down 
from the gardens of Paradise to the 
earth, distinguished from the pro- 
ductions of other soils not only by 
their superior bloom and sweetness, 
but by their miraculous efficacy to 
invigorate and to heal. They are, 
powerful not only to delight but to 
elevate and purify. Nor do we envy 
the man who can study either the 
life or the writings of the great poet 
and patriot without aspiring to 
emulate, not indeed the sublime 
works with which his genius has 
enriched our literature, but the zeal 
with which he laboured for the 
public good, the fortitude with 
which he endured every private 
calamity, the lofty disdain with 
which he looked down on tempta- 
tions and dangers, the deadly hatred 
which he bore to bigots and tyrants, 
and the faith which he so sternly 
kept with his country and with his 
fame.” 


* Johnson. 
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As in a former number we laid 
before our readers some notice of 
the doings and position of ‘“ Roman 
Medical Men,” so perhaps now we 
may be allowed to look on the works 
of authors who, like Martial, 
Juvenal, and the Younger Pliny 
have left accounts of the manners 
and customs of the men of their 
time, and with them as our com- 
panions, endeavour to describe 
Roman lawyers, as they appeared 
in daily life. 

It is not here necessary to make 
mention of the importance of 
Roman law, as‘our readers must be 
well aware that on it is based the 
foundations of the laws of the 
civilized world at the present day. 
But we will content ourselves with 
pointing out how lawyers then con- 
sidered their profession, and though 
much must be taken cwm grano salis, 
yet we cannot but be amused at 
the tricks of the trade. The bar 
then, as now, was evidently the 
way chosen by many ambitious 
plebeians, bent upon raising them- 
selves from the class to which they 
belonged, and by becoming Senators 
to ascend into the patrician class, and 
found families who thus became a 
part of the proud Roman aristocracy. 

The defence of Suilius, who 
during the reign of Claudius was 
accused of having infringed the 
Cincian law by extorting heavy 
fees, may be here mentioned as an 
authority given us by Tacitus. This 
advocate, after quoting the many 
careers left open to the families of 
the nobility, insisted upon the fact 
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that the plebeian order could rise 
to eminence only by the “toga”; 
if these rewards were abolished, 
then the pursuit itself must inevi- 
tably fall into decay. It may be 
here noticed that, however fine the 
sentiments uttered by this lawyer 
may sound, the reason of his trial 
would in itself be a cause for the 
indignation felt against him—Sa- 
mius, a Roman knight of good 
family, having discovered that Sui- 
lius, to whom he had paid a fee of 
four hundred thousand sesterces, 
was playing into the hands of his 
adversary and accepting double 
payment, fell upon his own sword. 
Tacitus mentions the names of 
Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus 
as examples of men born in the 
plebeian class, who had attained 
through the bar the utmost emi- 
nenee, “ they direct affairs, and are 
almost venerated by the emperor.” 
Other lawyers are mentioned by 
him as celebrated for their elo- 
quence, and his “ Dialogues on 
Oratory” will repay a perusal, as 
being an excellent criticism made 
on the oratory of his day as compared 
with that which had gone before. 
From the ranks of the equestrian 
order many sought the bar. Seneca, 
Suetonius, and the two Plinies may 
be named as examples known to all. 
How long Suetonius practised we 
know not for certain, but from the 
18th epistle (Book I.) of Pliny’s 
letters, it may be surmised that 
he was @ man much affected by 
superstitious fears. In this letter 
the Younger Pliny bids him not 
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fear a dream, as dreams are capable 


of various interpretations, and 
that he himself had carried on 
successfully the case of Julius 


Pastor, though he had been warned 
in a dream not to undertake it; 
concluding, however, by assuring 
Suetonius that he himself would 
conduct the case, should his friend 
consider it prudent to follow out the 
maxim “ quod dubitas ne feceris.” 

The letters of the Younger Pliny 
abound with allusions to lawyers, 
for many of whom he seems to 
have a profound contempt, as he 
describes their various endeavours 
to obtain notoriety. In the 20th 
epistle (Book I.), in a letter ad- 
dressed to his colleague, Tacitus, we 
find expressed his ideas as to the 
style of oratory which he considers 
ought to be adopted, giving it as 
his opinion that it is ever better to 
write out a speech than to speak it 
on the spur of the moment, this 
evidently being conveyed to us as 
the meaning of the sentence, ‘‘ est 
enim oratio actionis exemplar et 
quasi aexeiwvarev.”” 

Moreover, he does not believe in 
brevity, unless the nature of the 
ease should allow it, quoting as an 
example Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
whose longest orations he considers 
to be the best (cujus oratio optima 
fertur esse que maxima). Modera- 
tion is certainly ever the best 
{Optimus tamen modus est); but 
you must be careful that modera- 
tion is used in such a manner as 
not to injure your case by being 
carried to too great an extent, by 
being restricted, and thus causing 
as much harm as would too effusive 
a discourse. 

In the third epistle of the second 
book he, however, describes the 
orator Isaeus as a man of the 
greatest flow of language, able to 
bring into play the choicest aids of 
rhetoric, ah this in a manner 
which would be an honour to any 
author; his memory isso wonderful 
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that he is able to repeat what he 
has previously extemporized with- 
out omitting a single word. 

But the best description of what 
would now be considered as a con- 
temptible means of procuring an 
audience, and exciting the sympa- 
thies of the judges, is to be found 
described in the 14th  epistle 
(Book II.),in which he notices the 
hired applause known now in France 
by the word clague. In this letter 
he regrets that the young men who 
have lately been called to practise 
do not look upon the profession 
with that reverence which it de- 
served, and spout their cases before 
the court of the Centumviri as they 
would Homer at school. These 
would-be orators, anxious for ap- 
plause, hire their audience, and for 
three denarit a head crowd the 
courts with Jaudiceni, who burst 
into violent raptures at a given 
sign from the mesochorus. Juvenal 
alludes to this custom in the 13th 
Satire, where he says that heaven 
and earth are called upon to witness 
with a clamour as loud as salutes 
Fesidius when pleading, uttered by 
those who have received the spor- 
tula, or reward given to the class 
known as clients :— 

“Nos hominum divumque fidem 

clamore ciemus 

Quanto Fesidium laudat vocalis 
agentem 

Sportula.” 


The 7th Satire contains an allu- 
sion to this custom when verses are 
about to be read by some rich man 
who only yields the palm to Homer 
in the number of years which divides 
them, and considering himself a 
patron of the aris, lends a poorer 
poet a mansion, long barred up, and 
knows how to arrange his freedmen 
and clients in such a manner as 
they may cheer the more lustily :— 
“Scit dare libertos extrema in parte 

sedentis 
Ordinis et magnas comitum disponere 
voces. 
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This same satire describes the 
“ dodges”’ of a lawyer anxious by 
every means in his power to ad- 
vertise himself and his practice. 
He wears a purple robe, has slaves 
to follow him, bearing on their 
shoulders his sedan chair, around 
him are numerous admiring friends. 
When he pleads he wears upon his 
finger a large ring, perhaps hired 
for the occasion, this being con- 
sidered such an important item in 
the dress, that Cicero himself 
would not have received two 
hundred sesterces had no ring 
sparkled on his finger when plead- 
ing; “a man in a ‘seedy coat’ 
could seldom be eloquent.” 


“Rara in tenui facundia panno.” 


The lawyer must ever be seen 
bearing in his hands a roll of 
papers, his manner must be curt, 
and he must refer the client to his 
“clerk” who will be able to say 
whether the great man can under- 
take the case. Though it is added 
that the great man’s manner soon 
changes when he sees a client likely 
to disappear from his grasp, and he 
willingly remembers at once his nu- 
merous engagements. 

Quintilian points out how un- 
worthy it is for some lawyers only 
to undertake a case on the morning 
of the trial, to rush into court read- 
ing over the brief as if to give the 
impression that they can solve in an 
instant any legal difficulty. And 
when in court how puerile, how 
affected their style, which only 
needed, according to Pliny, the ac- 
companiment of musical instru- 
ments to resemble some theatrical 
performance. 

“ Plausus tantum ac potius sola 
cymbala et tympana illis canticis 
desunt: ululatus quidem (neque 
enim alio vocabulo potest exprimi 
theatris quoque indecora laudatio) 
large supersunt.” 

How different was this to the 


advice given by Tacitus in his de- 
scription of a true orator. “ But 
no manI affirm, ever did, or ever 
can, maintain that exalted charac- 
ter, unless like the soldier marching 
to battle, armed at all points, he 
enters the forum equipped with 
the whole panoply of knowledge. 
So much, however, is this principle 
neglected by our modern professors 
of oratory that their pleadings are 
debased by the vilest colloquial bar- 
barisms ; they are ignorant of the 
laws, unacquainted with the acts of 
the senate; the*common law of 
Rome they professedly ridicule, and 
philosophy they seem to regard as 
something that ought to be shunned 
and dreaded. Thus eloquence like 
a dethroned potentate, is banished 
her rightful dominions and confined 
to barren points and low conceits 
and she, who was once the mistress 
of the whole circle of sciences and 
charmed every beholder with the 
goodly appearance of her glorious 
train, is now shorn and curtailed, 
stripped of all honours, all her at- 
tendants (I bad almost said of all her 
genius), and is taken up as one of 
the meanest of the mechanical arts. 
This, therefore I consider as the 
first, and the principal reason of our 
having so greatly declined from the 
spirit of the ancients.” 

Such is the description of that 
real eloquence which, according to 
Tacitus, prevailed in Rome at the 
time when Cicero delivered his 
most celebrated orations, differing 
greatly from those tricks which the 
historian then saw being freely 
adopted by the leading lawyers of his 
day,—tricks which are mentioned 
by the Younger Pliny when speak- 
of his opponent Regulus. Epistle 
6th, Book I. describes this lawyer 
as a man of unbounded impudence, 
some learning, great superstition, 
and no little charlatanism. “He 
had a queer custom of painting 
round his right eye if he was 
counsel for the plaintiff, his left if 
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he was for the defendant ; of wear- 
ing a white patch round his fore- 
head, of asking the soothsayers 
what the issue of the action would 
be, and so forth.” 

That such lawyers found them- 
selves much run after, may be af- 
firmed by the many hints which 
frequently occur in the writings of 
Juvenal and Martial. The atria of 
their houses were, according to 
Vitruvius, daily filled by visitors 
anxious to see the prominent men 
of their day, and foreigners came 
from the other municipalities and 
districts to make the acquaintance 
= men whose repute had travelled 
ar. 

Addressing a school-master, “ in- 
visum pueris virginibusque caput,” 
Martial rails at him for disturbing 
his slumbers by roaring out the 
lessons at the top of his lungs, 
making as much noise as does the 
hammer of the workman, who fixes 
with repeated blows the statue of 
the lawyer upon the back of the 
brazen horse. 


“Tam grave percussis incudibus aera 
resultant 

Causidico mediumcum faber aptat 
equum.” 


We may suppose therefore that 
some grateful client has ordered an 
equestrian statue of his favourite 
legal adviser, more especially as we 
find Juvenal alluding to the same 
subject in his 7th Satire, when ce- 
scribing the lawyer (Emilius ; who is 
not content with being represented 
in a quadriga, but in his courtyard 
is to be seen a brazen equestrian 
statue balancing in its hand the 
poised javelin, and the statue 
seems about to engage in combat, 
though blind of oneeye. This ex- 
pression, which is rather curious, 
may however be taken to mean not 
that the learned lawyer is blind, 
or even closing the eye to take a 
better aim, but more probably a 
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satirical allusion to his seeing but 
one side of the question. 

Other gifts were presented to 
successful lawyers by grateful 
clients, some paying in “kind” as 
Martial points to the rows of pre- 
sents by Sabellius at the Saturna- 
lia, which though poor. in them- 
selves are sufficient to cause Sabel- 
lius to swell out with pride, and 
imagine himself one of the best 
lawyers of the day. 

Many of the remarks made must, 
however, only be taken as the ex- 
pression of perhaps mere personal 
spite. Seneca, for instance, calls 
lawyers a “venal race;” Fronto 
says that their love of money is so 
great that their wives must be 
women of a very large appetite ; 
the “canine study’ is mentioned 
by Columella ; and Martial advises 
a friend rather to pay up than go 
to law, as Sextus, the defendant, 
will find that both the judge and the 
patronus will require to be paid. 


“ Et Judex petit et petit patronus 
Solvas censes, Sexte, creditori.” 


Let us once again refer to the 
Oxford translation of the “ Dia- 
logue” of Tacitus, and discover 
what he considers to be the cause 
of this degradation cf a noble pro- 
fession ; more especially as we find 
in this work much which may be 
taken to heart at the present day :— 

“The causes of the decay of 
eloquence are by no means difficult 
to be traced. .. For is it not obvious 
that eloquence, with the rest of the 
polite arts, has lost its former lustre, 
not for want of men, but through 
the dissipation of our young men, 
the inattention of parents, the ig- 
norance of those who pretend to 
give instruction, and the total 
neglect of ancient discipline. . . 

“But before I enter onthe sub- 
ject let me premise a few words on 
the strict discipline of our ancestors 
in educating and training up their 
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children. In the first place, the son 
of every family was the legitimate 
offspring of a virtuous mother. 
The infant, as soon as born, was 
not consigned to the mean dwelling 
of a hireling nurse, but was reared 
and cherished in the bosom of its 
mother, whose highest praise it was 
to take care of her household affairs, 
and to attend to her children. It 
was customary likewise for each 
family to choose some elderly female 
relative of approved conduct, to 
whose charge the children were 
committed. 

“Thus it was that Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, superin- 
tended the education of her illus- 
trious issue. It was thus that 
Aurelia trained up Julius Cesar ; 
and thus Atia formed the mind of 
Augustus. The consequence of this 
regular discipline was, that the 
young mind, whole and sound, and 
unwarped by irregular passions, 
received the elements of the liberal 
arts with hearty avidity. Whatever 
was the peculiar bias, whether to 
the military art, the study of the 
laws, or the profession of eloquence, 
that engrossed the whole attention, 
that was imbibed thoroughly and 
totally.” 

Tacitus then proceeds to contrast 
the education given to the boys of 
his day. From early childhood the 
boy hears nothing but the lascivious 
songs of the Greek nurse or slaves 
in whose care he is entirely left. 
They excel but in one thing, and 
that is “a fondness for horses, 
actors and gladiators ; the peculiar 
and distinguishing folly of this 
our city, was impressed upon them 
even in the womb.” To please the 
“* jeunesse dorée,”’ the preceptors 
and teachers avoided all forms of 
discipline, all conversation likely 
to fatigue the mental powers of the 
youths entrusted to their care. In 
the chapter immediately follow- 
ing we have a short résumé of 
Cicero’s ‘De claris Oratoribus,”’ 
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making mention of the orator’s 
early education, and passing on, the 
different schools are touched upon, 
and the various muwances are 
treated in the skilful manner so 
characteristic of the great historian. 

In chapter thirty-five, we find 
what Tacitus considers to be the root 
ofall thisevil. “ Our modern youth 
are sent to the mountebank schools 
of certain declaimers called rheto- 
ricians, a set of men who made 
their first appearance in Rome a 
little before the time of Cicero.” 
Though we find in the works of 
many other authors allusions far 
from complimentary to this class of 
teachers, nevertheless, they must 
have been considered by govern- 
ment as necessary educators of the 
people, as we find in the Digests 
that large towns were bound to 
support ten doctors, five rhetori- 
cians, five grammatici ; middle-sized 
towns seven dcctors, and four gram- 
marians and rhetoricians ; the small 
towns five doctors, and three rheto- 
ricians and grammarians. 

The names of a few rhetoricians 
are well known, especially that 
of Quintilian, “ vage moderator 
summe juventw ;”’ of Virginius 
Flavus, mentioned both by Tacitus 
and Gellius as having been exiled 
at the time of the Pisonian Con- 
spiracy. Avidius Heliodorus, a 
rhetorician, named secretary to 
Hadrian, became Viceroy of Egypt, 
and his son had even the audacity 
to lay claim to the empire (cf 
Dio). Phrynichus mentions the 
rhetor Cornelianus, appointed pre- 
sident of the Tribunal of Greek law, 
as a man who, under the reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
turned the Roman courts into 
models worthy of being imitated 
as types of the purest Hellenic and 
Attic eloquence. Many others might 
be mentioned, but the above will 
be sufficient to prove that the con- 
tempt felt for the profession by the 
Roman Senator as described by 
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Pliny, whom this author supposes 
to have accepted a professorship in 
Sicily so as to be able to make his 
set speech “quos tibi, Fortuna, 
ludos facis? facis enim ex senato- 
ribus professores, ex professoribus 
senatores,” does not seem justified, 
though curiously enough the same 
idea is mentioned by Juvenal. “ If 
Fortuna wills it, she will make a 
consul of a rhetorician, or if she 
prefer it, a rhetorician of a consul.” 


“Si Fortuna volet fies de rhetore 
consul 
Si volet hc eadem, fies de consule 
rhetor.” 


The Emperor Nero himself, when 
not of age, pleaded in Latin before 
Claudius the cause of Bolognia, and 
in Greek that of the Rhodians and 
people of Troy. This Emperor not 
only greatly encouraged the rheto- 
ricians, but delighted to appear in 
public so as to plead in the courts, 
and in his early youth seems to 
have studied law very thoroughly, 
receiving from judges and lawyers 
the précis in writing of the most 
difficult cases called up for judg- 
ment. 

We are not told by Suetonius 
whether when pleading he hired paid 
claqueurs, but we find in the 
twentieth chapter of the biography 
of Nero that at Alexandria “ he 
chose several young men of the 
equestrian order, and more than 
five thousand stalwart young 
plebeians, whom he divided into 
‘factions,’ so as to learn the various 
ways of applauding (bombos, et 
imbrices et testas vocabant), ‘ called 
the humming as of bees, the clap- 
ping together of hollow tiles and of 
the teste (castagnettes),’ who were 
to back him up when singing. They 
were known by their long and beau- 
teous hair, their elegance in dress, 
and by the ring which they wore on 
their left hands; the leaders re- 
ceived forty thousand sesterces.” 
It may, therefore, be assumed that 
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Nero was not behind the age, but 
used his stalwart young plebeians 
to fall into raptures at the chosen 
sentences uttered by him when 
pleading before Claudius. 

The position of jurists who as- 
sisted the non-professional tribunes 
and prefects who sat in judgment 
with their professional advice, though 
not so lucrative a career as was that 
of the advocates, was: nevertheless 
also eagerly sought after by the 
members of the plebeian order. In 
that indignant pouring out of the 
vials of republican wrath to be 
found in Juvenal’s 8th Satire, we 
find him sneering at Rubellius 
puffed up with pride at his descent 
from so noble an ancestry as the 
Drusi. In this Satire he causes 
Rubellius to say, addressing those 
whom he considers inferior by birth, 
“You, most lowly, are the very 
dregs of our population, not one of 
you could point out the birthplace 
of his father ; but Iam of the Cecro- 
pides.” Long may you live to 
enjoy such honours, answers the 
poet, but it is out of the plebeian 
order that an eloquent Roman is to 
be found, and one who can plead 
the cause of the ignorant nobility ; 
it is from among the plebeians 
that are to be found those capable 
of solving the enigmas of the 
laws or unravelling the knotty 
points. 


“ tamen ima plebe Quiritem 
Facundum in venies; solet hic defen- 
dere causas 
Nobilis indocti ; venit et de plebe togata 
Qui juris odos et legum enigmate 
solvat.” 


The “ignorant nobleman” may 
sit on the bench and receive all the 
honours of the position, but it is 
the “ togated plebeian ” at his side, 
or sitting as “ town-clerk ” beneath, 
who unravels for the “ county-magis- 
trate” the weighty problems or 
knotty questions of the law. “But,” 
adds our poet, in a line, which has 
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caused much dispute, “Common 
sense is very rare in the class 
blessed with Fortune’s goods.” 


“ Rarus enim ferme sensus communis 
in illa 
Fortuna.” 


Catiline and Cethegus, though 
among the noblest, were yet prepared 
to lay Rome waste with sword and 
fire, but were restrained by Cicero, 
“hie novus Arpinas,” who though 
only a municipal knight, placed his 
guards so as to defend the city. 
The toga was the cause of his at- 
taining to honours as great as were 
those gained by Octavius at Lencas 
or on the plains of Thessaly. There- 
fore Rome, being free, bailed Cicero 
father of his country. 

But these sentiments were not 
always felt for those who were so 
well versed in the law. The Romans 
experienced that the law cut both 
ways, and that often by the skilled 
quibbling of the clever lawyer a 
case was carried on, or perhaps 
given against the innocent party, 
and thus, according to Orelli, we find 
that inscriptions bore the engraved 
wish that “deceit and law might 
be far from this grave.’”’ (Dolus 
malus abesto et juris consultus.) 
The dying man felt that if his will 
was disputed little but the shells 
would be left, the lawyer would 
swallow the oyster. The fees paid 
to lawyers were certainly large 
when we take into consideration 
the relative value of money, as we 
find it stated both by Tacitus and 
the Younger Pliny that the law 
allowed a fee of £80 to be received, 
though they both state that it was 
illegal todemand more; nevertheless 
that such was the case is apparent as 
Tacitus speaks of the fee of £3,500 
having been paid, as we have already 
alluded to, by a Roman knight. 
Pliny, in his letters, often makes 
mention of the qualities of the can- 
didates whom he wishes to see ap- 
pointed to office, most of these being 


very naturally lawyers. “ Erucius 
Clarus is a man of unspotted 
morality (vir sanctus), good family, 
great eloquence, and learned in 
legal matters, which he has always 
conducted with great conscientious- 
ness, patience, and modesty. His 
uncle, C. Septicius, is truth, sim- 
plicity, candour, and constancy com- 
bined.” 

The system of obtaining votes, 
however effective when a suitable 
candidate was recommended for the 
legal appointments, was detrimental 
when some avaricious person sought 
to obtain power as a means to an 
end. The proud aristocracy of 
Rome had during the latter days of 
the Republic ever looked with scorn 
and envy on “novi homines” and 
striven to deprive them of any office. 
During the troubled days of imperial 
Rome this was no longer the case, as 
each Roman emperor felt that hemust 
surround himself with persons eager 
to serve him, and by opposing class 
to class, the provinces and munici- 
palities to Rome, strangers to the in- 
digens, find an ever ready protection 
against the assumption of the aris- 
tocratic orders. Even when Cesar, 
auxious to break down this presump- 
tion, introduced Gauls into the 
Senate, Suetonius tells us that the 
common people openly sang adoggrel 
verse in the streets in which they 
expressed their disgust at seeing 
‘those who had once formed part 
of a triumphal procession, now 
members of the Curia, those who 
came wearing the bracce now 
swagger about besporting the latus 
clavus.” But this state of things 
could not last long, as to strengthen 
an empire the union of its consti- 
tuent parts is of the utmost neces- 
sity. So it was in Rome, and 
gradually the foreign element as- 
serted its influence, and the sena- 
torial order had to relinquish its 
hold upon the various offices. That 
such a step was necessary the in- 
vectives of Cicero will be sufficient 
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proof. “T will demonstrate by 
positive proofs the guilty intrigues, 
the infamies which have sullied the 
judicial powers for the years that 
they have been entrusted to the 
Senate. The Roman people shall 
learn from me how the equestrian 
order has administered justice for 
nearly fifty consecutive years, with- 
out the faintest suspicion of having 
received money for a judgment de- 
livered; how since Senators alone 
have composed our tribunals, since 
the people have been despoiled of the 
right which they had over each of 
us, Q. Calidius has been able to say 
after his condemnation, that they 
could not honestly require less than 
300,000 sestertii to condemn a 
pretor; how when the senator 
P. Septimius was found guilty of 
embezzlement before the pretor 
Hortensius, the money he had re- 
ceived as a judge was included in 
the fine; how C. Herennius and 
C. Popilius, both senators, having 
been convicted of the crime of pecu- 
lation, and M. Atilius of high 
treason, it was proved that they 
had received money as the price of 
one of their sentences; how it was 
found that certain senators, when 
their names were taken from the 
urn by C. Verres, then pretor 
urbanus, instantly went to vote 
against the accused without having 
heard the suit ; how, finally, we have 
seen a senator-judge in this same suit 
receive money from the accused to 
distribute to the other judges and 
money from the accuser to condemn 
the accused. Can I then sufficiently 
deplore this blot, this shame, this 
calamity which weighs on the whole 
order ?”” 

Thus did Cicero launch forth 
against the senators, but we know 
from the letters of Pliny, the 
satires of Juvenal, and the epigrams 
of Martial, that, once in power, 
the equestrian order did not hesitate 
to imitate the example set by the 
senators. Once in power, they op- 
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pressed those over whom they had 
been placed in authority, and each 
man carefully counted the gains he 
had extorted during his period of 
office. Numerous societies were 
established in Rome which had as 
object the return to office of the 
highest bidder ; the divisores bought 
the votes; the interpretes were the 
go-betweens; with the sequestres 
was deposited the purchase money 
which naturally had to be made up 
again, and it was thus that the 
tribunal on which so much depended 
was prostituted to the base ends of 
a venal justice. Many causes could 
be pointed to, luxury, sensuality, in- 
temperance, great ignorance, which 
combined to lower the standard of 
Roman morality; and it is perhaps 
looking back to those days that we 
tremble the more for our own. 
Centuries have rolled over since a 
Lord Chancellor of England was 
indicted for having accepted bribes, 
but we regret to remember that even 
in our own time the black charge of 
corruption has been levelled against 
the judges of a new country. 

The history of a country once so 
great as to govern the then known 
world, must ever be scanned with in- 
terest, the more so as we see reflected 
our own shortcomings as in a glass 
before us. Only by avoiding those 
crimes which have dragged down 
great empires, can other empires 
hope to leave behind them, when 
they have fulfilled the réle expected 
from them, an example worthy of 
being followed in ages to come. 

Cicero tells us in one of his ora- 
tions directed against the cupidity 
of Verres the principal cause of the 
downfall of the Roman empire. 
“ All the provinces groan ; all free 
people lament; all the kingdoms 
ery out against our cupidity and 
violence. There is not between the 
ocean and ourselves a spot so remote 
or so little known that the injustice 
and tyranny of our fellow-citizens 
of these days have not penetrated 
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to it.” While Pompey received the 
applause of the citizens when he 
promised as Consul to see that the 
“tribunals were no longer dis- 
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graced ;” and that judges should 
be elected capable of filling the 
high office to which they might be 
appointed, 


STUDENT'S DRINKING SONG. 


Comx, brothers ! fill a flowing bowl, 
Ring the glasses, yours with mine, 

And let the chorus fuller roll, 

Cheering the heart, filling the soul, 
Pass the laughing, kissing wine! 


Overhead now swing your glasses, 
Radiant with the rosy wine,— 

Mirthful as our loving lasses, 

Drink their health as round it passes, 
Sunny as the good old Rhine! 


We leave behind us all our books, 
All our tutor’s learning fine ; 
We will not sit like ancient rooks 
Moping ever in dusty nooks, 
We will quaff the glowing wine! 


Let him who will read day and night, 
From his bones the flesh will pine, 
And from his eyes will flee glad sight; 
But for us ’tis our delight 
To learn the lore that comes with wine ! 


Now, brothers all, sing loud and long,— 
See the glasses how they shine ! 

And to old Bacchus cheers prolong 

For all those glorious moods of song,— 
Hurrah ! for the grand Rhine wine! 


James Purves. 
46—2 
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STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


No. VI. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


James Hoaa, better known as the 
Ettrick Shepherd, was one of the 
last and best singers in the Borders. 
The genius of the man, the richness 
of the story-teller, and the ethereal 
beauty and ringing vigour of the 
singer, received their mead of praise 
many years ago; since which time 
there is a growing disposition to 
accept the position then allotted 
him, to quote the testimonials of 
their worth, without considering for 
oneself the grounds on which they 
are founded. The number of his 
writings, voluminous for a peasant- 
poet, and the absence of many short 
poems which might cleave to the 
memory with the pleasant tune of 
popularity, have had a tendency in 
the minds of this generation to 
accept the dicta of the previous one 
without reading for themselves the 
numerous poems of the wonderful 
Shepherd of the Ettrick. He gained 
in his own day whatever popularity 
he desired. His land of lochs, of 
rivers, and of hills, rang with the 
songs of his own heart, and even 
now his inspiring lines are not only 
heard there but all over his native 
land. He was entirely an objective 
poet, his personality and that of his 
works being totally different. That 
an uncultured, and externally un- 
couth, Scottish shepherd should have 
possessed the gifted fancy to con- 
ceive, far less the cunning to pen, 
the very beautiful scenes of old 


romance in the “ Queen’s Wake”’ and 
* Pilgrims of the Sun” is a curiosity 
in the byeways of literature. That 
he was no romantic youth with 
brain “light as the fumes of fervid 
wine,” nor dreamer of home-spun 
phantasies in a carpetted room 
among old tomes full of strange 
stories, is far beyond dispute ; he 
was a real shepherd, encompassed 
with all its toils and blessed with its 
pleasures ; he was a real shepherd, 
who tasted all its drawbacks and 
incentives, 


* Loathed his firm soul the measured 
chime, 
And florid films of modern rhyme.” 


This once-living shepherd is a study 
more interesting than all the ficti- 
tious shepherds of the classics. His 
effusions are those of a true man 
and a true poet, and his verse 
travels far beyord the immediate 
surroundings of his life. The shep- 
herd is lost sight of in the poet. 
Among the herd of poets it can be 
truly said of him that he daily 
drove afield and had flocks to batten. 
Although the ancients might have 
dreamt that the shepherd life was 
one of uninterrupted bliss, and in the 
highest degree poetical, that the 
piping of oaten flutes beneath beech- 
trees near to a rippling stream was 
associated with the tending of sheep, 
neither Theocritus nor Virgil ever 
donned the garments of the shep- 
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herd. Nor did the Italian nor even 
the Portuguese pastoral poets ever 
live the pastoral life or sound the 
shepherd’s reed which they made 
their heroes do, The pastoral form 
has for long been an established 
and prevalent artifice, and while of 
historical importance is now seldom 
or ever employed. 

It is noteworthy that all the 
shepherds of song are not the crea- 
tions of real pastoral poets, but 
almost invariably of our master- 
singers as a poetic artifice. Spenser 
was no real Colin Clout, Marlowe 
was no real Passionate Shepherd. 
Shakspeare, Sidney, Raleigh, and 
William Browne, like all the fore- 
most Englishmen of their ages, even 
Milton included, surrounded many 
of their poems withthe personality of 
an ideal keeper of sheep, and the at- 
tendant poetic piping strains with 
which it was the acknowledged usage 
to invest the pastoral verse. To such 
a degree did this at one time prevail 
that it was synonymous, and even is 
still, for the words poet and his pen 
to use shepherd and his Jute. 

It is no way surprising that the 
peasant poets, should have discon- 
tinued such aif artifice. To them it 
had no poetic fancies. The pastoral 
office of the poet was in reality 
changed in their actual experience 
from the Arcadian shepherd to the 
toiling workman, leading a solitary 
life, exposed to and suffering under 
the vicissitudes of weather; the 
flute was stripped of its established 
flimsy artifice, and a substantial 
self-made crook filled his hand. 
Reality with a rude shock stripped 
the flimsy artifice of all its poetic 
fancies. Such men could in their 
ordinary circumstances have little 
ground for poetic fancy, their expe- 
rience differing so materially from 
that of the ideal shepherds of the 
old poets. Burns found it soulless ; 
Clare was disgusted with its stern, 
slender wages; Bloomfield fought 
shy of the artifice; Hogg’s spirit 
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ever soared away from his own im- 
mediate work, and Scott Riddell 
but seldom tuned his lyre from the 
old notes. We might indeed as well 
expect cobblers to sing of boot- 
making and tailors of sewing as 
expect real peasants to proclaim in 
song the exceeding loveliness of 
pastoral life. To catch the poetic 
glow is similar to catch tho seeming 
realism of a dramatic performance, 
werequire to be removed to distance 
ourselves from the actors, and move 
mentally in a more poetic air. Pea- 
sant life to peasant poets is no 
Arcadia, but rather a workhouse in 
which they are imprisoned ; and to 
sing of its pleasures may be good 
philosophy, but it cannot obtain 
their release. 

Still the occupation of a shepherd 
from earliest time has been asso- 
ciated with poetry. In Sacred 
Writ the singers of the early ages 
were shepherds ; the lives of Moses 
and David have beautified and 
elevated that sphere of usefulness, 
and added to the halo that surrounds 
it, which is now granted as the chief 
characteristic of the pastoral life. 
Of pastoral songs, odes, and poems, 
we have them in great number and 
variety. Taking the extreme fitness 
of that occupation as a propitious 
companion for poetic youths, and 
we cannot find, as shown by the 
poet’s own evidence, a life more 
suited to poetic inspiration, and set- 
ting ourselves to number the real 
shepherd poets who have been 
nursed in such a classic and in- 
spiring Arcadia, we find them ex- 
ceedingly small, there being ouly 
one of any worth—James Hogg. 
And if hiseventful and unsuccesstul 
career be a fair example of those led 
by real and true shepherds in that 
land satirically known as Arcadia, 
then it would appear that the appel- 
lation is the pleasantest sarcasm 
invented for a life which possesses 
few of its reputed pleasures. It 
must also have been with some con- 
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siderable degree of sly humour that 
Allan Ramsay, the barber poet, 
entitled his pastoral poem “The 
Gentle Shepherd,” under which 
title the poet is commonly known. 

Theocritus and Virgil, to whom 
we have referred, were both cour- 
tiers; Henry Scott Riddell was a 
shepherd in the Border-land, but 
subsequently became a minister ; 
Michael Bruce and Robert Nicoll, 
as we have formerly seen, in their 
youth performed slight work as 
herders of cattle; but it was left 
to the Scottish Shepherd of the 
Ettrick, by the works of his own 
genius, to become the first true 
shepherd-poet in the world, and to 
raise himself to an undoubted emi- 
nence even among the great poets of 
his age. The prominent position he 
attained must be assigned in his 
case to true inspiration and very 
unusual poetic gifts; in many re- 
spects his occupation clogged his 
progress from his cradle; his life 
was fought against the world single- 
handed. 

The fact may appear in this 
century of general educational pro- 
gress as the most fanciful myth, 
still it is unquestioned that this son 
of nature could not write until he 
had reached manhood. Misfortunes 
showered upon him not only in his 
early years, but continued to attend 
him all through life, yet the intrepid 
and enthusiastic singer has declared 
in words which are memorable, 
“None of these matters had the 
least effect in depressing my spirits ; 
I was generally rather most cheer- 
ful when most unfortunate.” Late 
and early he struggled to reach the 
eminence he attained; discom- 
fited and buffeted, his vast fund 
of courage impelled him on; 
disappointed, he never was dis- 
heartened ; reduced to beggary, he 
started anew, and replenished his 
empty pockets with hard-earned 
savings ; still cheery and ever hope- 
‘ful, he manfully struggled on his 
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rugged path; and though the world 
stole from him wealth and fortune, 
and even endeavoured occasionally 
to rob him of his reputation, yet 
it never could take from him that 
wealth of hope and charity which 
had proved his greatest blessing 
and endowment. This is the only 
natural son which such a boasted 
Arcadia ever gave birth to! On 
him it had showered all its native 
riches of imagination, and he was 
a true thriftless son. There were 
given to him 


“ All the joys ever since so rife 
In the shepherd’s simple, romantic 
life.” 


He, too, like Oliver ‘Goldsmith, 
whom he resembled not @ little in 
his genuine good-nature and weak- 
ness of heart, had ample occasion 
to rail against his mistress, the 
world; and this resemblance was 
borne further out in the total 
absence of ill-feeling or satirical 
venom in their works, which usually 
appear in those whom worldly suc- 
cess seldom visits. As throughout 
his chequered career the shafts of 
worldly unsuccess never broke the 
genial heart of the good-natured 
shepherd, so in all his works of 
prose and poetry there reign ever 
triumpbant his inborn good-heart- 
edness and refreshing geniality. 
From his poems one could not trace 
with the closest insight any rever- 
berations of his outward life; how- 
ever full of turmoil and ill-fortune 
his existence was, bis lines breathe 
the calmness of his own quiet fancy. 
As Burns sings— 


“ For nature smiles as sweet, I ween, 
To shepherds as to kings,” 


For aerial beauty and a fairyland 
imagination Hogg stands unrivalled 
in Scottish literature. He has 
neither had a forerunner nor a suc- 
cessor. It is rather remarkable 
that a man so rough and blunt 
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should have possessed fairy gifts to 
such a great extent. The diamond 
was encased in a coarse exterior, if 
we are to credit even the half of 
what is told of him. There has for 
a long time been an inclination to 
account for his marvellous gifts in 
the world of shadows by asserting 
that the forest in which he was 
born was one of the real domains 
of pastoral fancy, that it overflowed 
with poetical traditions, and breathed 
the very halo of romance; that in 
the still green beauty of the hills 
and valesan imaginative sou! musing 
on the braeside of a towering hill, 
near to the clear and soft reflecting 
loch, could wish for no better 
nursery for the finest fancy, and that 
as the lad lay meditating over the 
strange old wives’ tales and legen- 
dary stories of the locality, his mind 
could hardly fail to dream away 
into the perfect elysium of fairy- 
land. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the mountain scenery 
which he had seen all his life long 
had a mellowing and suggestive in- 
fluence on his fanciful genius. But 
he was no copyist. Whatever 
beauties of natural scenery may 
have touched his fancy, all his poems 
show that they are the works of one 
whose brain teemed with, and reeled 
under, visions more delightful to him 
than those of inanimate nature. 
His long and close observation “ by 
the dingly dell or the silver spring,” 
by the calm lake or on the heights 
of the mountain in the loneliestsoli- 
tudes, by the fair upland dale or 
“the shadowy hill, grey rock, and 
fairy lea,” made him familiar with 
the glorious spirit-like beauty of 
midsummer ; and full often, as the 
fancy of this nursling of the wild 
mountains lingered over the scenes 
he had trod, where 

“‘ Superstition’s last, wild, 


thrilling 
visions dwell,” 


bis quick spirit became quickened, 
his full, deep eyes gained a strange 
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brillianey, his fancy stole away into 
fairyland, and all his 


“ Songs and language bland 
Were of a loved and heavenly land.” 


These fairy gifts were his solace and 
stay. His whole life was wrapt 
round with a fairy ring. ‘The 
Mountain Bard enjoyed the inter- 
course of the genie of a rea! Arcadia. 
Aud his somewhat eccentric career 
and personal characteristics are to 
be understood on such a supposi- 
tion, that he, while destined for an 
inhabitant of Arcadia, had unac- 
countably been born a hill shepherd 
of Scotland. “ When he speaks of 
fairyland,” said Christopher North 
in his “ Recreations,” “his language 
becomes aerial as the very voice 
of the fairy people, serenest images 
rise up with the music of the verse, 
and we almost believe in the being 
of those unlocalized realms of peace 
of which he sings like a native 
minstrel.” The surroundings and 
the scenery which affect such minds 
are well described by Bjérnson, the 
Norwegian poet and _ novelist. 
“Those light summer nights,” he 
says, “when all things seem to 
whisper and crowd together, as if 
in fear. Even he, who has from 
childhood been acustomed to such 
nights, feels strangely influenced by 
them, and goes about as if expect- 
ing something to happen: light is 
there but not life. Often the sky 
is tinged with blood-red, aud looks 
out between the pale clouds like an 
eye that has watched. One seems 
to hear a whispering all around; 
but it comes only from one’s own 
brain, which is overexcited.” How 
he was nursed into “ the wondrous 
powers of Scottish song’ is best 
told in his own beautiful lines :— 


* O list the mystic love sublime 
Of fairy tales of ancient time! 
I learned them in the lonely glen, 
The last abodes of living men, 
Where never stranger came our way 
By summer night or winter day.” 
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_ The impressions then left on his 
impressionable mind— 


A. feeling tongue can ne'er impart ; 
A wildered and unearthly flame, 
A something that’s without a name.” 


The story of Kilmeny, which 
forms a part of the “ Queen’s 
Wake,” and established his reputa- 
tion, is without doubt his finest pro- 
duction. Its length and construc- 
tion would have satisfied the poetic 
Jaws of Poe ; and its fairy-like fancy 
presents a complete contrast to the 
graphic weirdness of his “ Raven.” 
An antique mellow beauty hangs 
over it; the delightful old English 
gives it an exquisite charm; its 
supernatural, aerial phantasy, and 
the sweet strains of pastoral music, 
are worthy of any of the old Eng- 
lish masters. Fancy is here in an 
artless state. Bonny Kilmeny is 
one of the sweetest ethereal fancies 
that ever stole away the heart of 
man ; she is the realization of a poet’s 
dream. How very fine must have 
been the fancy, and delicate and 
true the pen of the real shepherd, 
whose genius conceived and trans- 
Jated such fancies of a dream-like 
world in such mellifluous strains! 
The pathetic tale has received all 
its lightest touches from a child- 
like man; the fancy of the story 
outshines the most luxurious visions 
of a sinless child. Kilmeny, in all 
its short simplicity, will long be ad- 
duced as a poem of direct inspira- 
tion, a perfect example of an un- 
teachable power. Not in Scottish 
literature—and we question very 
much if in the literature of any 
other country—bas there been writ- 
ten a fairy tale so distinguished for its 
appropriate language, its rich aerial 
fancy, and its fairy-like harmonious 
whole. It may be said to be a 
“fair forest flower, bound with a 
band of rushes from the moor;” 
but its delightful fragrance is only 
perceptible to him who ascends 
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the uplands. And, although, to 
quote from it is like taking a flower 


from a bouquet, we venture to ex- 
hibit one :— 


“Kilmeny looked up with a lovely 
grace, 


‘But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s 
face ; 

As still was her look, and still was 
her ee 

As the stillness that lay on the eme- 
rant lea, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless 
sea. 

For Kilmeny had been she ken’d not 
where, 


And Kilmeny had seen what she 
could not declare ; 

Kilmeny had been where the cock 
never crew, 

Where the rain never fell, and the 
wind never blew ; 

But it seemed as the harp of the sky 
had rung, 

And the airs of heaven played round 
her tongue, 

When she spoke of the lovely forms 
she had seen, 

And a land where sin had never 
been ; 

A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night; 

Where the river swa d a living stream, 

And the light a pure and cloudless 
beam ; 

A land of vision, it would seem, 

A still, an everlasting dream. 
* . > * 

In that green wene Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom hap’d wi’ flowerets gay ; 

But the air was soft and the silence 
deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny fell 
asleep. 

She kenned nae mair, nor opened 
her ee, 

Till waked by the’ hymns of a far 
countrye.” 


sound 


In “ The Pilgrims of the Sun” 
the midsummer-like imagination of 
the mountain bard has revelled 
in the inspiration of his own fairy 
genius. The delicate yet clear 
fancies, the aerial beauty of his 
thought, and the soft melody of his 
poetic language, give the poet's 
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dream in the summer eve all the 
seeming realism of a lived expe- 
rience. The dim outline of the old 
legend is filled in with the circling, 
plastic touches of a light hand; 
the skill is untaught and un- 
teachable, and there are delineated 
the wayward wanderings of a strong 
and vivid fancy which formed a part 
of his own character, and in which 
his natural enthusiasm found ample 
scope. Alternating from earthly 
beauty and earthly simplicity, celes- 
tial gloom and celestial splendours, 
and the soft mythical tale of long 
bygone days, the poem reaches in 
its last part the delightful story of a 
poetic heart, “‘in fancy’s wildest 
mood.” Mary Lee’s death and 
return to life are pensive pictures, 
they touch our imagination to the 
very quick. 

In the scraps of old ballads and 
songs his interest centred. It 
was in such a literature that he had 
been fondled in the lap of the 
muse, and when he had reached 
manhood his mind returned to the 
literature of his youthhood with 

ent-up longings; his journeyman 

and lovingly tried to imitate the 
quaint and rich old chisellings which 
had so long excited his admiration. 
Among the ballad literature, orally 
preserved and orally transmitted in 
many cases, his heart had been 
warmed into song, and now 
the powers of his song warmed 
many fragments into another and 
more lasting life. His imitations 
are probably among the finest ex- 
tant; he of all men enjoyed great 
knowledge of them, and was en- 
dowed with ballad-like gifts. So 
completely had he caught the lan- 
guage of these ages, the versifica- 
tion, and peculiar semi-dramatic 
construction, that his imitations 
were for some time successfully 
palmed off as genuine with the 
most learned critics of that litera- 
ture. And loudly then the shep- 
herd chuckled, and loudly he 
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laughed at the dicta} of the heavy 
pundits! 

His ode to “The Skylark ”’is 
like a golden rift in the evening 
clouds ; in the pathos of his setting 
hopes there is a richness of feeling. 
The pensive thought which the 
poetry expresses is such that lingers 
around a pastoral poet when he 
sings of that “ blithe spirit.” In 
his lines are set the suggestive 
strains as they rise in the solitude 
of a shepherd’s life, or as he de- 
scribes it :— 


“ O'er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the 
day, 
O’er the cloudlet dim, 
O’er the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away!” 


While the ode is hardly sus- 
tained, and may be said only to 
express and reiterate one leading 
thought, and the imagination 
descends in the last two verses 
from the beautiful fancy of the first 
two, it is a poem which catches the 
memory of ordinary readers for its 
truthfulness and correct expression 
of the feelings. Hogg is here 
among the blooming heather, sing- 
ing the thoughts of everyday life. 
Shelley, in his sublime lines to 
“A Skylark ”—the title indicates 
the difference—rises far from the 
footpaths of man, and soars in the 
ether of the lightest clouds. In 
his we have the spirit of the bird’s 
song, in the Shepherd’s we have 
the substance. But Hogg we think 
could and should have written a 
better poem. As it stands it isa 
fragment, but a beautiful one. The 
first two verses seem to have used 
up the entire poetic impulse :— 


*“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and 
lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee!” 
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This is a truly memorable verse, 
the best known of all his writings ; 
but this high standard his muse 
could not sustain, and even in the 
succeeding verse there is a decided 
change of thought and tone of 
feeling :— 


** Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 


Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on 
earth.” 


The last line is full of suggestive 
thought, and its correctness of 
description is at once apparent. 
It is a lay of a real shepherd, and 
embodies the unexpressed feelings 
of those by whom the bird’s song is 
heard far from the roar of cities. 
Its natural gush of poetic feeling 
is condensed into artless lines, and 
the strains of impassioned, reveren- 
tial love live in its impression of 
artless truth, despite its sententious 
jerkiness. 

In his songs the passionate lyrical 
impulse of the bard is strongly felt ; 
in every one we feel the throbs of 
his strong moving heart. He grew 
a plentiful crop of songs, but by 
far the greater part was of very 
average merit; with a few excep- 
tions, they are fair specimens of the 
growth on the Borders. But in 
this field of song, and despite his 
early formed resolution “to be a 
poet, and to follow in the footsteps 
of Burns,” he never even ap- 
proached the mighty genius of the 
Ayrshire ploughman. Song was 
not Hogg’s specialty, he wanted 
the deeper human feeling, the re- 
sistless wealth of a warm broad 
heart, the abandonment, the simple 
pathos or oneness of thought which 
should be the beginning, middle, 
and end of a popular song. He 
spins the feeling too finely, or 
elaborates the details too minutely, 
or throws in fancy where imagina- 
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tion alone should be. This “sort 
of natural songster, without another 
advantage on earth,” fell far short 
of the songs of his model. But one 
of them, “ Flora Macdonald’s 
Farewell,” is of surpassing beauty 
and tenderness ; and is one of those 
rare songs where the feelings of the 
reader flow simultaneously with the 
music of the words. Resembling 
to a great extent Tannahill’s love 
lilts, it possesses that power and 
force which his wanted. We do not 
know which to admire the most— 
the beauty of his choice words, the 
fine lyric feeling, or the exalted 
tone which he throws over his 
heroine, encircling her as with a 
side ray of his own gifted imagina- 
tion. It is more like the symphony 
of a musical-painter than the work 
of a shepherd-poet. It rushes on 
with all the warmth of a glowing 
heart, and is chastened with all the 
rich fancy of a poetic soul. Take 
the first verse— 


“ Far over yon hills of the heather sae 
green, 
An’ down by the correi that sings 
to the sea, 
The bonnie young Flora sat sighing 
her lane, 
The dew on her plaid, and the tear 
in her ee. 
She look'd at a boat wi’ the breezes 
that swung 
Away, on the wave, like a bird of 
the main, 
An’ aye as it lessened, she sighed an’ 
she sung, F 
Fareweel to the lad I shall ne’er 
see again ! 
Fareweel to my hero, the gallant an’ 
young, 
Fareweel to the lad I shall ne'er 
see again !” 


His ready flowing muse lent itself 
easily to song writing. His hearty 
geniality, and pauky mirth, and 
unbounded fervency of spirits, are 
all clearly recognizable in his numer- 
ous songs. From the heroic and 
patriotic “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” 
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down through all the varying 
themes of love and humour so 
strongly expressed in “‘ When the 
Kye comes Hame” and “ Donald 
M‘Donald,” the rollicking shepherd 
is in his ordinary humour, which 
would be the better of a thorough 
gleaning. 

He could also describe most forci- 
bly the stirring events of reality. 
Here and there many of his lines 
remind us of the power of his great 
contemporary and friend Scott, with 
whom even in this respect he will 
stand a favourable comparison. For 
the vividness of the fancy and the 
exactness of the description, take 
these two consecutive passages from 
the tale of Drumlanrig in “ The 
Queen’s Wake ”— 


“ So furious was that onset’s shock, 
Destruction’s gates at once unlock; 
"Twas like the earthquake’s hollow 

groan, 
When towers and towns are over- 
thrown ; 
"Twas like the river's midnight crush, 
When snows dissolve, and torrents 
rush ; 
When fields of ice, in rude array, 
Obstruct its own resistless way ; 
*Twas like the whirlwind’s rending 
sweep ; 
"Twas like the tempest of the deep, 
Where Corrybraken’s surges driven, 
Meet, mount, and lash the breast of 
heaven. 


“Twas foot to foot, and brand to 
brand; 
Oft hilt to hilt, and hand to hand; 
Of gallant foemen, woe to tell, 
Dead on each other’s bosoms fell ! 
The horsemen met with might and 


main, 

Then reeled and wheeled, and met 
again ; 

A thousand spears on hauberks bang ; 

A thousand swords on helmets clang. 

Where might was with the feebler 
blent, 

Still there the line of battle bent ; 

As oft recoiled from flank assail, 

—_— a fell thick as rattling 

ail. 
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Nature stood mute that fateful hour, 
All save the ranks on Cample-moor, 
And mountain goats that left their 


den 
And bleating fled to Garroch glen.” 


Very touching and pathetic are 
the last lines of the lovely ‘“‘ Queen’s 
Wake.” He feelingly refers to the 
advice which Scott once gave him 
to abstain from the worship of 
poesy’s dangerous charms and allure- 
ments, and yet he describes in most 
graphic and beautiful lines the 
genius of the Baronet’s verse. It 
is needless to re-open this wound, 
but one cannoi refrain from strongly 
sympathizing with the Shepherd, 
and especially with the touching 
and simple manner in which he 
expresses himself, although he may 
have mistaken the nature of Scott’s 
remarks :— 


“ The re was charmed to list his 

ays ; 

It knew the harp of ancient days. 

The Border chiefs, that long had been 

In sepulchres unhearsed and green, 

Passed from their mouldy vaults 
away, 

In armour red and stern array, 

And by their moonlight halls were 
seen 

In visor, helm, and habergeon. 

Even fairies sought our land again, 

So powerful was the magic strain, 


“ Blest be his generous heart for aye! 
He told me where the relic lay ; 
Pointed my way with ready will, 
Afar on Ettrick’s wildest hill ; 
Watched my first notes with curious 


eye, 

And wondered at my minstrelsy ; 

He little weened a parent's tongue 

Such strains had o'er my cradle 
sung. 


“ O could the bard I loved so long 
Reprove my fond aspiring song ? 
Or could his tongue of candour say 
That I should throw my harp away? 
Just when her notes began with skill 
To sound beneath the southern hill 
And twine around my bosom’s core, 
How could we part for evermore? 
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*Twas kindness all,—I cannot blame, 

For bootless is the minstrel fame; 

But sure a bard might well have 
known 

Another’s feelings by his own!” 


It will be long ere his pauky, 
humorous songs and bright merry 
lays become obsolete. Here he 
was thoroughly original, his humour 
had a most thorough rural poetic 
abandonment, a strong hearty live- 
liness, at times closely approaching 
vulgarity and obscenity; he stints 
no words, and even in the midst of 
deep pathos his taste cannot pre- 
vent for the sake of rhyme a couplet 
swinging in full of strong unex- 
a humour, “ Then the old man 

ughed a heartsome laugh, and a 
heartsome laugh laughed he.” His 
humour is strongly flavoured of his 
hillside rusticity, and at once re- 
minds us of his personal egotistical 
conceits. His “Good Man of Alloa” 
and “ Lyttil Pinkie” will long stand 
the wear of time, with their ever 
merry lines and humorous verse. 
Side by side with his humour are to 
be placed his manly pathos and his 
beautiful creations of most touching, 
lasting feeling. The ghost of “ Mary 
Lee” will still be visible in the 
moonlight among the hills, and the 
murdered body of “Sir David 
Graeme” yet lies on the still 
sward. 

“Genius,” says Klesmer, in 
“Daniel Deronda,” “ at first is 
little more than a great capacity 
for receiving discipline.” The 
discipline which the Ettrick Shep- 
herd early received was of that 
severe order which generally dwarfs 
the growth of genius in the peasan- 
try. But it also gave him the nu- 
cleus of his poetic stock-in-trade, 
large and varied knowledge of the 
old teeming, legendary romance of 
the Borders, which nursed his 
genius into song. Thus he early 
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became very intimate with the 
stories of witches, the legends of 
bodiless fairies, the tales of the 
cruelties and heroism of the Bor- 
derers. The features of this early 
training clove to his genius all 
through life. To the higher con- 
structions of art he had no preten- 
tensions, of artistic skill he had 
little or none ; but he constructed 
as he proceeded in his natural sim- 
ple manner. Had he cultivated 
construction and art a little closer, 
and followed the dramatic unities 
more attentively, his imagery and 
conception would have told more 
forcibly, and the beauties of his 
fancy would have cleaved to some- 
thing tangible. 

With all the undoubted genius of 
the singer, Hogg has not received 
at the hands of Scotchmen that 
admiration which his works deserve. 
The reason of this would seem to 
be because of the egotism, whims, 
and conceits of the man, which now 
generally pass current as exhibiting 
him in his true light. In the man 
the poet has been lost sight of, 
although this is unjust to his 
genius, and the practice is not only 
unjustifiable, but directly opposite 
to that of the same people in re- 
gard to the works of poets very 
minor when compared with him. 
The people can hardly be said to 
takeacomprehensive view of modern 
men ; they either run upon a poet’s 
works or satisfy themselves with the 
vagaries and humours of his life ; 
and the outspoken Ettrick bard has 
severely suffered from this onesided- 
ness. Some of his poems will long 
outlast the ephemeral reputation 
of those warblers whose din has 
drowned his sweeter notes; his 
poems are not written in the lan- 
guage of his own or our day, but in 
that language of fairyland which 
lasts for ever. 
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8 

d Part I. 

e 

18 "Twas Christmas Eve, the cottage home 
a Was filled with ruddy light ; 

£ As bright the glowing Yule log’s gleams 
i Flashed forth upon the night. 

. Within, a fair and peaceful scene 

. Was pictured by its glow; 

3, Without, a dreary, trackless waste, 

Ww Half hid by drifting snow. 

5 

n Around the cottage roof and walls, 

, As though at random flung, 

8 The glossy Christmas evergreens, 

. In wreaths and garlands hung. 

: And in an inner room, a group 

; Of rosy, wondering boys, 

0 Stood clustered round a Christmas tree 
a Bedecked with glittering toys. 

8 

e The mother sat beside the hearth, 

: An infant on her knee, 

8 And brighter grew her fair sweet face, 
° Her children’s joy to see. 

y 

> 

7 The toil-worn Ulrich’s brow unbent 

, Before his Gretchen's smile, 

, And in the universal joy 

: Forgot his cares awhile. 

, 


Full well he knows those bright young eyes 
Will know no sleep till morn 

Has ushered in the blessed day 
On which Our Lord was born. 
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And as the longed-for chimes peal forth 
From distant Minster bells, 

He calls his children to his knee, 
And reverently tells 


To reverent, earnest auditors 
The tale of Bethlehem, 

How, once, the glorious King of Heaven 
Became a child, like them. 


Like them, of humble mother born, 
But poorly clothed and fed, 

A stable for his place of birth, 
Its manger for his bed. 


And how he lived a life of toil, 
Acquaint with all the woes 

That manhood feels, betrayed by friends, 
Insulted, mocked by foes, 


Until at last, on Calvary’s hill 


To cruel torture led, 
Beneath a crown of thorns he bowed 
His sacred, dying head, 


Yet, with his last expiring breath 
His murderers forgave, 

And meekly bore the pangs of death, 
Man’s soul from death to save, 


And how this blessed day is kept 
In honour of his birth, 


* When first the triumph song of heaven 


Was heard by men on earth. 


The children stood, with tearful eyes, 
With quivering lips and pale, 

And many a pitying sob burst forth 
As sadder grew the tale. 


“ Oh, cruel, cruel Jews,” they cried, 
“ How could they be so blind, 

How could they take the life of one, 
So gentle and so kind, 


‘“‘Had we been near, that blessed child 
Should not have wandered lone, 
Bereft of shelter and of food, 
But should have shared our own. 
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** But now, alas! we come too late, 
And he can never know, 

How we, poor simple children, long 
Our love for him to show.” 


The mother pressed them to her heart, 
And kissed each fair young head; 
“Of such the Heavenly Kingdom is,” 

His own bless’d lips have said. 


“ Darlings, it never is too late 
To let the good Lord see 

His children’s love, the pitying word, 
The deed of charity. 


‘To feed and clothe his homeless poor, 
To bind the suffering limb, 

Is ever in our reach, and this 
He counts as done to him. 


“For still he looks with love on man, 
Still wears his earth won scars, 

Though now he reigns a glorious king, 
Beyond the radiant stars. 


“Then dry your tears, and join with me 
To sing the glorious strain, 

Which first the watching shepherds heard 
On Bethlehem’s favoured plain.” 


Like sweetest incense up to heaven 
Arose the children’s hymn ; 

The parents joined with quivering lips, 
And eyes with feeling dim. 


But hark! at intervals there came, 
Blent with the silvery strain, 
Deep plaintive accents of distress, 

Low wailing cries of pain. 


Then Ulrich from the glowing hearth 
Caught up a pinewood torch, 

In eager haste to render aid ;— 
But ere he crossed the porch 


Close stretched beside the cottage door 
He found a childish form, 

Whose dripping rags scant shelter gave 
Against the pelting storm ; 
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And bore it to the glowing hearth, 
And gently laid it down— 

A slender girl, with tangled locks, 
And eyes of dusky brown. 


Her face was pitiful to see, 
So pale, so worn, so thin ; 

And here and there the drifting sleet 
Had chafed the tender skin. 


Her fcet were bare and swollen, her hands 
Looked powerless and blue ; 

The rosy boys with pitying words 
Around the stranger drew ; 


And Gretchen in his cradle bed 
Her sleeping infant laid, 

And to her own warm tender breast 
She drew the wandering maid. 


And gently chafed the frozen limbs, 
And fed the starving child, 

Till in her benefactor’s face 
The helpless creature smiled. 


Then, with a mother’s tenderest touch, 
Caressed the tangled hair, 

And laid the worn-out limbs to rest 
With her own babes so fair. 


Poor child, a piteous tale seemed hers, 
A weary way she came; 

A lonely waif, without a friend, 
And Thekla was her name, 


Till lost upon the dreary moor, 
Fainting beneath the blast, 

She sank at Ulrich’s friendly door, 
And found a home at last. 


For as the days and weeks wore on, 
The lonely child had grown 

To Gretchen's and to Ulrich’s heart 
As precious as their own. 
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Part II. 


Again ‘twas Christmas eve, but now 
Poor Ulrich’s rosy boys, 

Stood sadly round an unlit tree 
Which bore no glittering toys. 


Some withered fruit among the boughs 
The firelight now revealed, 

And here and there a paper flower, 
Its emptiness concealed. 


For: poverty-had made its home 
With Ulrich through the year, 

And sickness came, and work grew scarce, 
And food was scant and dear. 


The table, wont at Christmas-tide 
With dainty fare to groan, 

Now bore one common earthen dish, 
Containing bread alone. 


And Ulrich sighed, while Gretchen turned 
To hide the starting tears : 

“ This is the saddest Christmas time 
In all my forty years, 


“Yet glory be to God on high, 
Once more we meet in health, 
And blest with daily bread, and that’ 
We covet uo man’s wealth.” 


Then Thekla spoke, “ My kindest friends, 
Your lot is very hard, 

And I, a helpless wanderer, have 
No claim on your regard. 


“ Why should I of your children’s bread 
Deprive you day by day ? 

Then let me with the morn depart, 
And speed me on my way,” 


“ Nay, God forbid!” the peasant said, 
“That one who came like thee, 
Upon a holy Christmas morn, 
Should e’er unwelcome be. 
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“ For Christ's dear sake we took thee in, 
Our humble lot to share, 

And blessed be His holy name, 
We still have bread to spare.” 





Then Gretchen's gentle voice chimed in, 
“Thy words have pained my heart ; 
Wherefore, my Thekla, dost thou seem 

So eager to depart ? 


‘A daughter's portion still is thine 
Till our last crust be gone, 

Then the dear Lord is merciful, 
His holy will be done.” 


They turned to look on Thekla’s face, 
But scarce could trust their sight, 

For round the childish forehead gleamed 
A diadem of light. 


And as they watched her form expand, 
They thrilled with sudden awe, 

And knew, at last, it was no child 
Of mortal race they saw. 


But with a smile of tenderest love, 
The radiant form drew near ; 

“ Look up, my ever faithful friends, 
You have no cause for fear. 


“T came to you in lowly guise, 
A weeping, starving child; 
The tenderest mother took me in, 
And soothed me till I smiled. 


‘ By bitter poverty I sought 
Your faith in Heaven to prove : 
Not even that stern and cruel test, 
Your tender love could move. 


“Though day by day your bright eyes dimmed, 
Your cheek's fresh rose tint paled, 

Your kindness to the helpless waif 
Ne’er for one instant failed ; 





*“ And now my task is done, my race 
Expires with Christmas eve, 

But ere I go, some precious gift 
With you I fain would leave. 
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“Then speak your spirit’s dearest wish, 
The power to grant is mine, 

Poor toiling, careworn parents say, 
Shall wealth and power be thine ?” 


To Ulrich’s heart, with Thekla’s words, 
A thrill of rapture came ; 

‘Twas his at last, his youth’s bright dream, 
Rank, fortune, power, and fame. 


And looking on his wife, he thought 
How Gretchen's lovely face, 

And Gretchen's modest matron charms, 
The highest lot would grace. 


But Gretchen waited silently 
To hear her husband speak ; 
A clouded light within her eyes, 

A hot flush on her cheek. 


She knew how happy they had dwelt 
Within their humble cot, 

And feared the unknown cares that wait 
Upon a wealthier lot ; 


And thought how soon, exposed to all 
The snares of pomp and pride, 

Her children’s wandering feet might turn 
From virtue’s paths aside. 


And Ulrich, would he meekly bear 
His fortune’s sudden rise ? 

And Ulrich turned, and read the thought 
Within her anxious eyes. 


“ Nay, Gretchen, thou shalt speak for both, 
It is thy right alone ; 

Thy wish is mine "—and Gretchen spoke, 
In sweet and earnest tone,— 


“ Let us but be with thankful hearts 
And pious children blest ; 

The peace of heaven around our hearth, 
To God we leave the rest.” 


Then Thekla said, “ Well hast thou chosen, 
And now my race is o'er, 

Farewell; for thou, with earthly eyes, 
Shalt see my face no more. 
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“ But ever round thy hearth and home 
Shall Thekla’s blessing rest, 

Thekla, who seemed a wandering waif, 
But was an angel guest.” 


She ceased, and when they looked again, 
The radiant form was gone, 

But on the spot where she had stood 
A ray, like sunlight, shone. 


Henceforth, in happiness and peace, 
Though never known to fame, 

They dwelt, and poverty no more 
Across their threshold came ; 


And lived to see their children grow 
Their blessing and their pride ; 

Then, calmly, in a green old age, 
They laid them down and died. 
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THE CHARCOAL BURNER OF THE 


CREUX DU 


Some five-and-twenty years ago, a 
young man was one morning to be 
seen toilfully ascending one of the 
steep mountain slopes of the Jura, 
about three leagues from the little 
town of Neuchatel. He had set out 
an hour before daybreak, intending 
to explore the Glen of the Creux- 
du-Vau (a spot well-known to local 
botanists for its floral rarities) and 
pass the night in the neighbouring 
valley. 

The time was not yet arrived 
when you could take the seven 
o'clock train from Neuchitel to 
Noiraigue, and there alighting, 


* mount the hill-side by the nar- 


row path, and after a day's scramble 
by rock, ridge, and hollow, return 
as easily as you had come. 

It was the beginning of August, 
at that early hour when the first 
rays of dawn shed an uncertain 
light around ; but, cold as the air 
still was, our tourist had divested 
himself of his coat, and the moisture 
of exertion was standing on his 
brow. Firmer sinews, indeed, 
might have been tested in his 
ladder-like ascent, steep as a roof, 
and of which the summit appears 
to recede as you advance. 


He carried a tin case for collecting. 


specimens, as well as all the appa- 
ratus of blotting paper, flask, ham- 
mer, ete., with which our young 
pedestrians love to encumber them- 
selves; and from time to time 
coming to a halt, he cast glances 
more rueful than heroic, in the di- 
rection of that mountain-top, to all 
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appearance indefinitely prolonging 
itself towards the clouds. ‘Then, 
raising his gourd to his lips, he 
sought in its contents a renewal of 
strength and courage to continue 
his skyward progress. 

Hitherto enclosed in thick cop- 
pice of underwood, and as it were 
buried at the foot of the tall pines, 
the path by-and-by emerged in an 
open space, cleared by the axe 
many years. before, and now clothed 
with a light vegetation of beech and 
other trees, under which wild rasp- 
berries luxuriated in abundance. 
Turning here, a vast prospect met 
the eye of the traveller. First, the 
plain, variegated with villages and 
rising grounds, and cultivated-like 
a garden. Then the lake, with its 
opalesque tints, peculiar to its own 
waters ; beyond it, the lesser lakes 
of Bienne and Morat, surrounded 
by many a village and hamlet, vine- 
yard and meadow; and, at last, far 
away, the magnificent Alps, rising 
white and transparent, rearing their 
crystal battlements against the sky. 
A ray of light now emerging from 
a pile of purple clouds announced 
the rising sun. Suddenly new life 
animated the scene. A thousand 
voices awoke in the forest, fresh 
and sweet voices, warblings of birds, 
murmurs of insects, rustlings of 
leaves ; while the clarion of the cock 
seemed to answer from the plain 
below, and from above the melody 
of the lark upon the wing. Caught 
by the influence of the scene and 
hour, the young tourist could not 
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resist the impulse to join his strain 
to the general chorus, and raising a 
mellow voice chanted forth some 
staves of a popular song, the effect 
of whose first notes was to scare 
away a pair of chattering jays from 
the branches of a neighbouring 
pine, while the next startled from 
its morning meal a large blackcock, 
which clamorously issuing from the 
brushwood a few paces in front, so 
surprised our townsman that he 
had nearly lost his footing, while 
the bird sped away on its broad 
wings towards the foot of the moun- 
tain, and was soon out of sight. 

But now the instinct of the chase 
began to stir within him, as a mo- 
ment afterwards a covey of wood- 
hens rose up at his approach, and 
at each successive step he routed 
one or other of the nimble inhabi- 
tants of the wood. His delight was 
extreme ; all fatigue had vanished, 
his sinews gained strength as he 
clomb, his step elasticity, his lungs 
expanded to inhale the vivifying air 
of the heights. The student was 
developing into a mountaineer. 

The path from time to time 
crossed some of those natural tracks 
—chables, as they are called, for- 
merly used by the peasants as shafts 
by which the timber felled upon 
the mountain-top could be passed 
down to the plain. Indications of 
this traffic still remained where here 
and there a huge pine, divested of 
bark and branches, and launched 
with force upon its downward way, 
had deviated from the track to 
right or left, smashing like a can- 
non-ball every obstacle before it. 
Others lay prone, the point buried 
beneath some hindering boulder 
which one is surprised to meet with 
at such a height. 

But now the prospect begins to 
change, the clearings become more 
frequent, the sound of voices is on 
the air, and in the open spaces are 
seen, basket laden, the: figures of 
women and children moving to and 
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fro among the clumps of raspberry 
bushes, of which the bluish green 
leaves are still wet and sparkling 
with dew. From these poor people, 
Paul, as we will name our hero, 
obtained some needful indications 
as to the way, following which he 
soon saw the pointed roof of a little 
chalet appear amid the trees. 

It is but a mean-looking habi- 
tation —this chalet roofed with 
wooden tiles, and known as the 
Dairy of Bevaix; but such as it is, 
it serves as an inn in that rude 
district, and approached from be- 
low, is no unpleasing sight to the 
tired and hungry pedestrian. Nor 
is it unpleasant on a balmy morn- 
ing to breakfast in the pure air in 
the front of the house, while the 
cows, with their primrose breath, 
are being miiked in the pasture 
close at hand; or else, snugly en- 
sconced, if the air be keen, by the 
flaming logs upon the kitchen 
hearth, So thought our hero, as, 
having seated himself by the blaze 
and drawn forth his provisions, he 
discussed with a hearty and well- 
earned appetite his breakfast of 
bread and sausage, washed down by 
ample potations of the fresh-drawn 
mountain milk. 

Meanwhile the sky, a little before 
so radiant, was fast becoming over- 
east by heavy clouds drifting up 
before a north-west wind, and just 
as Paul was preparing to depart, 
the first drops of a heavy shower 
pattered loudly down. 

‘It will be foul in the direction 
of the Creux,” said the hostess, 
meeting him in the doorway ; “ the 
cows, poor things, have been jump- 
ing like madmen in the fields, and 
the salt was all wet this morning 
in the leather pouch; for certain 
we are going to have a soaking.” 

‘What the deuce am I to do?” 
muttered the youth to himself. 

He was answered by a violent 
burst of rain. It was plainly out of 
the question to do anything but wait. 
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A forced delay, though in the 
best quarters, is pleasing to no one; 
still less to be beleagured in a 
miserable chalet without resources, 
and with all the windows of heaven 
open above. In vain our hero, 
dolefully whistling, sauntered over 
the kitchen, the cowhouse, whence 
the beasts had been turned out in 
spite of the rain, and the one cham- 
ber, small and bare, containing for 
all furniture a poor bed, a table, a 
stool, and a fragment of mirror. A 
few minutes sufficed to explore the 
whole, and with a sigh of despair 
he returned to the fire and threw 
himself again on the seat he had 
quitted. At this moment the same 
voices he had heard in the wood 
attracted his attention, the door was 
flung open, and in burst a noisy 
troop of children of both sexes, 
huddled under the turned-up frocks 
of the little girls, completely 
drenched, but gay as finches, and 
apparently all the gayer for their 
misadventure. 

“’Tis the poor children that pick 
the berries in the wood garden,” 
said the hostess, answering Paul’s 
eyes ; “ they come all the way from 
Boudry and Bevaix, and even 
Auvernier.” 

Paul felt moved with pity for 
these dripping little creatures, 
whom the hope of gaining a few 
centimes had lured such a weary 
way. By his exertions some stakes 
were planted gipsy-wise in front of 
the fire, and the streaming outer 
garments hung to dry. The little 
ones clustered, laughing and prat- 
tling round the blaze. 

“If I had a cup of warm milk 
now,” one was heard to say, 
“it would make me quite comfort- 
able.”’ 

* Or coffee,” proposed another. 

‘Yes, coffee, coffee, who has 
money ?’’ was whispered round. 

“Not I,” and “ Not I,’ was the 
answer ofeach in succession, 

*© Quel dommage! What a pity! 
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I am growing so hungry ; and you 
—” so they chattered. 

Meanwhile our hero had held a 
private colloquy with the mistress 
of the chalet, the result of which 
was soon made known. An im- 
mense pan of milk was set on the 
fire, and the brown earthenware 
coffee-pot, rotund and capacious, 
upon a bed of bright embers, where 
its contents soon began to steam 
and bubble. Cups and plates were 
laid upon the table, and a large 
loaf cut into slices. Nothing can 
describe the avidity with which the 
hungry troupe contemplated these 
preparations, and inhaled the odour 
of the steaming coffee. They said 
not a word, until Paul, eloquent 
for the first time, thus addressed 
them :—* My friends,” he perorated, 
“fto table, and quickly, your break- 
fast is ready, and I pay!” 

Never was orator so successful ; 
with a shout of joy all precipitated 
themselves towards the viands, and 
the gloomy sounds without were 
drowned in acclamations. But 
Paul no longer regarded the wea- 
ther ; coffee-pot in one hand, milk- 
jug in the other, he waited on his 
merry guests, pressing them to 
eat and drink, an exhortation hardly 
needed. 

When all had been served, as he 
was standing a little apart, he felt a 
small hand upon his arm, and look- 
ing down saw a little giri with a 
plate of choice raspberries in her 
hand, which she modestly begged 
him to accept. 

‘“‘Willingly, little one,” said he 
witha smile, “I am fond of rasp- 
berries, and thine are superb; hast 
thou a little sister as gentille as 
thyself?” 

“T have a little brother.” 

“Very well, take this piece of 
the Canton-de-Vaud to buy a play- 
thing for him.” 

The child looked with delight at 
the shining coin in her hand, then 
ran to her mother, who was standing 
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in silence by the table, attending to 
the wants of the children as they 
breakfasted. Paul had already re- 
marked this woman, whom the 
children addressed as Jeanne, and 
whose grave and singularly hand- 
some features seemed better to ac- 
cord with the quiet dignity of her 
deportment than with her wretched 
attire. She resembled, he thought, 
one of those noble but poorly clad 
figures so often seen grouped in 
the paintings of Leopold Robert. 

He was still observing her, when 
the door abruptly opened, and on 
the threshold appeared a man, who 
was about to enter, but stopped 
surprised atthe sight of so largea 
party. In a moment, however, he 
appeared to comprehend the scene, 
and raising his streaming felt— 
“God be with you!” he said 
brusquely. He had advanced a 
step or two, when his eyes meeting 
those of Jeanne, he started, then 
turning slowly round, he repassed 
the door in silence, and disappeared 
amid the storm and rain. Paul, 
looking at Jeanne in wonder, was 
shocked to see the livid hue that 
had overspread her face; but she 
preserved her self-possession, and 
except our hero, no one present had 
taken notice of her sudden emotion. 

“Who is that man?” he asked 
aside of his hostess. “’Tis Jacques 
Pelet, the charcoal burner of the 
Creux,” she replied, “a very worthy 
fellow, only he has rather an odd 
way.” 

Paul fancied he perceived some 
mystery, but deeming further 
enquiry inexpedient, kept his re- 
flections to himself. 

The children had now satisfied 
their hunger, and began to amuse 
themselves by singing catches and 
rounds, and playing games, while 
their entertainer drew out his port- 
folio, and enriched it with sketches 
of some of the prettiest little faces, 
as a souvenir of this improvised 
party. 
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At last a voice was heard above 
the others, announcing the return 
of sunshine ; immediately the door 
flew open and the band streamed 


joyfully forth. The raspberry 
gatherers resumed their baskets 


and their work among the dripping 
and shining bushes, and Paul, 
turning in the direction of the 
Creux-du-Vau, continued his way 
alone. 

very one knows the vast green 
plateau extending from the Mon- 
tagne de Boudry to the Creux-du- 
Vau. A few tufts of trees sparsely 
sprinkled here and there, alone 
break with their foliage the monotony 
of the fields and pastures, and relieve 
the dreary aspect of the landscape. 
After a two hours’ march in this 
silent desert of verdure, where never- 
theless you feel as though borne on 
wings, so elastic is the air, a sudden 
void appears to form in front, and 
you find yourself upon the edge of 
a circular abyss, formed by a deep 
and sudden depression of the soil, 
the depth of which the eye dares 
scarcely penetrate; at the bottom 
are seen thick woods of apparently 
microscopic trees intermingled 
with greyish mounds of fallen earth. 
This is the Creux-du-Vau. 

For the first time Paul surveyed 
this remarkable picture, rendered 
still more striking by the dark and 
stormy aspect of the sky, whence a 
single ray of sunshine breaking, 
illumined the steep with a weird 
light, defining more sharply the 


shadows thrown by the rocks or’ 


lurking in the fissures of the 
precipice. Breathless with amaze- 
ment, at once struck with awe and 
fascinated by the yawning abyss, he 
clung to the twisted root of an over- 
hanging fir, and feasted on the view 
of the void, the chaos, which lay 
beneath his eyes. In fancy he 
evoked the mighty convulsion of 
nature which had given birth to this 
amphitheatre of giants, and heard 
anew the formidable sounds that had 
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ushered it in. A shot fired not 
far away was caught up by the echoes, 
and repeated from rock to rock till 
the reverberation assumed the mag- 
nitude of a peal of thunder, while 
to give the last finish to the illusion, 
a bird of prey, probably disturbed 
by the sound, started from the 
prominence on which it had been 
perched like a statue, and began 
slowly soaring above and around 
the enclosure like some haunting 
genius of the spot. 

Lost in admiration, Paul gave 
himself up captive to the romantic 
charm of the hour; the naturalist 
was laid aside, and neither the 
young birds hopping through the 
grass in search of insects, nor even the 
saxifrages, anemones, androsaces, 
dryads, and lycopods which clothe 
the ground at this elevation, had 
power to withdraw him from his 
enchanted gaze. At last a peal of 
thunder, this time real, though 
distant, recalled him to himself. 
He consulted his watch. Already 
two o’clock; but with haste the 
wondrous gulf at his feet might 
still be explored before pushing on 
to his destination for the night, 
Travers, in the Val of the same 
name. 

But how find the entrance to this 
magic dell? Up and down he 
wandered, vainly seeking the path 
he knew to exist, and cursing the 
indifference of the peasants who 
had not thought of marking the 
spot. Al last, growing weary in 
the quest, and perceiving a chalet 
at no great distance, he raised 
his voice, and shouted for aid. 

“ Ohé/ the path, ohé!” 

“Ohé! coming,” a voice was 
heard to answer. 

“Ohé! a little quicker if you 
please!” 

‘“* Coming, coming,” and an object 
now appeared, moving along the 
hedge of a neighbouring enclosure, 
which presently resolved itself into 
the person of a small boy, clad in 
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the kind of mantle with short 
sleeves worn by the cowherds, and 
with a cap or calotte of black leather 
embroidered in colours. 

* You are looking for the path to 
the Creux and can’t find it,” quoth 
he ; “‘ within this hour we have seen 
you cross it twenty times. That’s 
droll, that is!” 

“What I call droll is, that the 
people who have been watching me 
so long should never have come to 
my assistance.” 

“ Ma foi! We did not know 
what you were doing there. So 
many come from the towns to look 
after roots and herbs all day, with 
green boxes just like yours, 
Musn't be angry. See, here.is the 
path, can’t lose your way. Bon 
voyage!” ‘The little fellow was 
walking off when Paul recalled 
him. 

“T say, my lad, I should like 
that cap of yours; what is your 
name, and the name of your chalet 
yonder 2” 

““My name is Jean; that house 
is the Grand-Vy, and you shall have 
my calotte in exchange for your 
green box!” The urchin clearly 
had the sharp wit of the moun- 
taineer, and was not to be laughed 
at.- Paul, shaking hands with him, 
slipped into his palm a coin, which 
quickly put him in good humour. 

“Take my calotte,” he said 
eagerly, “‘ and come as often as you 
like to ask me the way to the 
Creux !” 

“Nay, my friend, the cowherd 
must be faithful to his leather cap, 
and the heifer to her bell. Adieu, 
be a good boy, and I promise to 
come again next year!” 

It was not without a certain sense 
of apprehension that our hero com- 
mitted himself to the steep and 
narrow path, winding zig-zag among 
rocks and scrub, and reminding 
him of the classic descriptions of 
the descent to the infernal regions. 
The further he penetrated the 
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higher the rocks seemed to pile 
themselves above his head, menac- 
ing his destruction, but the grander 
and more spacious appeared the 
amphitheatre below. The woods, 
surveyed from aloft, had appeared a 
mere plantation of shrubs, but they 
now disclosed to view majestic 
pines, and beeches of ample girth. 
Arrived at the bottom, the young 
man could not restrain a cry of 
wonder, at sight of the stupendous 
perpendicular wall, grey and bare, 
which surrounded the enclosure, 
rising in parts to a height of 700 or 
800 feet above his head. Along its 
base a vast pile of ruin, resembling 
the moraine of a glacier, piled 
block upon block by thousands, 
revealing the labour of atmospheric 
agents for centuries past at work, 
and still as he looked, a fragment of 
stone every now and then detach- 
ing itself from the precipice fell 
with a dull thud and joined the 
heap. 

His attention was presently at- 
tracted by the sound of water, 
flowing into a wooden basin near. 
Making a cup of his hands he tastes 
and finds it very cold. Can it be 
the famous Fontaine-Froide, said to 
preserve an invariable temperature 
of four degrees. Surprises follow 
in succession ; he has found the 
Centranthus angustifolius, and the 
Anthyllis montana, Now he is 
seeking the rose of the Alps, said 
to favour this spot. Oh joy! here 
is the Rhododendron ferruyineuz, 
and here the Sabot de Venus, the 


Cypripedium calceolus ! the first 
living specimen he has handled. 
Happy and memorable day on 


which his herbal is first graced by 
the Cypripedium calceolus ! 

The noise of his steps startles a 
hare from its form in a 
ferns ; in three bounds it is out of 
sight. His eyes are next drawn to 
the gambols of a pair of brown 
squirrels engaged in the wildest 
gymnastics up and down the trees, 
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and from tree to tree. To keep 
them in sight he has to make good 
use of his legs ; from under his feet 
rise flocks of young thrushes, 
which fly up and stupidly perch on 
the lowest branches of the pines, 
uttering a little cry well-known to 
their pursuers. Quick as lightning, 
a hawk, arresting his flight with a 
powerful stroke of the wing, pounces 
on one and bears it away into the 
thicket. Directly after, a shot 
echoes through the alleys of the 
forest, and a hoarse voice is heard 
to exclaim in patois : 

*“ Adé ion de 
gands d’osés.” 

Paul, taken aback, is in doubt 
whether to advance or to retire ; he 
is alone, the site is not reassuring, 
and he apprehends an undesirable 
encounter. Making his way back 
to the path, he pursues it with a 
cautious step, like an advanced sen- 
tinel on the alert. 

But the forest is becoming less 
dense, and soon he emerges into an 
open space, whence arises acolumn 
ot bluesmoke, mounting ina straight 
line until it meets and bends be- 
neath the wind from over the moun- 
tain. Great piles of wood cleft in 
logs are seen in different directions, 
and among these. he descries a 
cabin of bark, a charcoal furnace 
crowned with smoke, and, in short, 
the whole establishment of a char- 
coal burner. Keassured by this 
sight he approached, curious to 
examine the details of an industry 
hitherto known to him only by 
description. A man, shoyel in 
hand, was busily engaged in heap- 
ing earth upon one of the fires, and 
so absorbed as not to hear his visi- 
tor’s footsteps crackling upon the 
charcoal strewed around. 

* Hallo, friend!” cried the latter, 
“pray tell me how far it is from 
here to Noiraigue ?”’ 

“ Young man,” returned the other 
in a freezing tone, “how do you 
come to know me? As I do not 
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know you I am not your friend. 
Keep to your road. It is half an 
hour’s hard walking from here to 
Noiraigue, and the path is bad.” 

* Pardon me, I had no thought of 
offending.you, but I have been alone 
for so many hours that I was over- 
joyed at meeting one of my kind. 
Allow me to rest for afew minutes 
before I continue my way to the 
Val de Travers.” 

These words, pronounced in a 
graver tone than the former, ap- 
peared to mollify the rude charcoal 
burner; he quitted his fire, and 
producing a somewhat dirty stool 
from his cabin, “This is at your 
service,” he said; ‘“ but if [ had not 
seen you this morning serving some 
poor children with their breakfast,” 
he added, as though apologizing for 
so much urbanity, “ I would let you 
go right on, my lad!” 

“How! it was you then!” 
answered Paul, and he recognized 
the visitor whose momentary ap- 
pearance had that morning produced 
so strange an effect. He was a 
man of middle size, square shoulders 
with the frame of an athlete; his 
face, though sombre and overgrown 
by a thick black beard, wore never- 
theless a not unpleasing expression ; 
his dress consisted of loose trowsers, 
a short blue frock, fastened at the 
waist by the belt of his leather 
apron, and a felt cap, which could 
not hide his black and closely 
frizzed hair. 

“Why did not you remain? We 
might have taken the road in 
company.” 

‘Never mind; besides you are 
not of a build to keep up with me. 
From that dairy to this place I take 


three quarters of an hour. See, 
here is some bread and goat's 
cheese, and here is water. If you 


are hungry, eat. I must look after 
my kiln, it is going to rain infernally, 
and unless [| cover it with earth, 
all will be lost.” So saying, he 
returned to his work, and handling 
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his {shovel with a vigorous arm, had 
soon heaped upon the lighted char- 
coal a thick bed of earth and 
cinders. 

The face of his guest had suddenly 
lengthened at the announcement of 
further bad weather, The prospect 
of being a second time blocked up, 
in such a spot, and similar society, 
was not alluring. 

‘** Perhaps I have time to reach 
Noiraigue before the rain,” he sug- 
gested. 

* You will hardly be well in the 
chables, before the forty thousand 
watering pots of heaven are emptied 
upon you, and every path will be a 
torrent,’ was the comforting reply, 
and to confirm the prediction, a 
sudden flash rent the dark cloud 
that hung upon the mountain top, 
and a crash echoed by the cliffs re- 
verberated far and near. 

* Que diantre!” muttered Paul 
to himself as he munched his black 
bread, “ what am I todo now? A 
pretty bivouac this, to spend the 
night in!;” and he began, not very 
hopefully, to examine the hut in all 
directions, seeking to determine the 
degree of comfort possible to attain 
within its walls. 

It was rudely built of loose stones, 
the interstices filled with moss and 
clay. The smoke from the hearth 
found its exit through a hole left in 
the roof of bark. Opposite the 
fireplace a sort of box or case filled 
with straw, with the addition of a 
blanket and bolster, served as bed, 
while a low chest and one or two 
logs answered the purpose of seats. 

In a corner were hatchets, shovels, 
saws, and a variety of other tools, 
and from some nails were suspended 
« hunting knife, a heavy double- 
barrelled gun, and a cage with some 
half-fledged thrushes. An old Bible 
and a Psalter with brazen clasps lay 
upon the tiniest of tables, and by 
the hearth were ranged, not without 
order, the few utensils indispensable 
to the homely cuisine of the owner. 
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To guard against inundations, a 
trench had been dug around the 
exterior of the dwelling, and carried 
down the slope. At a pinch, one 
might brave the rain in_ this 
structure, which the involuntary 
guest compared to an Indian wig- 
wam, or the kraal of a Kaffir, and 
at the present time would have as- 
similated to the lacustrine habita- 


uions of the age of stone. ‘The 
necessities of life could not be 


reduced within a smaller compass. 
Diogenes visiting the Creux-du-Vau, 
would have found nothing to 
criticize. 

Meanwhile, the threatened storm 
burst with fury. Peal after peal of 
thunder followed without intermis- 
sion, the rain fell heavily, and the 
trees of the forest bent beneath the 
violence of the wind. Even the 
sturdy master of the spot was forced 
to seek the shelter of his roof of bark, 
where seating himself on a stump 
of wood opposite Paul, and striking 
a light to kindle his pipe, he thus 
opened the conversation. 

“ Only for me, you would now be 
descending the chables, halfway to 
your knees in water, drenched to the 
skin, and with the thunderbolts all 
round your head. Ha! the lightning 
has just fallen yonder; I have an 
idea that this rain is going to last 
all night, and Jacques Pelet is not 
often mistaken.” 

** Bon ciel! what is to become of 
me here ?”’ 

“Why, what do you want? aren't 
you as well sheltered as in a hotel ? 
If you are cold I will light the fire, 
at least when the thunder is over, 
and I will make a soup @ la farine, 
you shall see what my cooking is 
like, and eat off my china.” 

“ And there, I suppose, is what 
you are going to put on the spit,” 
remarked Paul, indicating a bird 
flung upon the chest. 
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“‘T never eat game, monsieur; I 
brought down that vermin ofa hawk 
as he carried off a poor thrush. 
There are enough hawks, ravens, 
grand-dukes,* and vultures among 
these rocks to ravage the whole 
canton. When I have been witness 
to one of their crimes, as to-day, I 
make a grand battue among the 
brigands, and never stop banging 
till every miscreant of them has 
fled to his hole or flown out of 
sight. Then I nail the dead ones 
to trees as a warning to the rest of 
the gang.” 

It was now dark, 
never lessened, and the thunder 
still growled at intervals. The 
charcoal burner had made a good 
fire, rendered necessary by the 
cold, and while he carefully mixed 
the ingredients of the promised 
soup @ la jarine, an watched its 
slow preparation upon the fire, he 
entertained his guest with a descrip- 
tion of the various phases of his 
mode of life. 

“In summer-time I live here,” 
said he, ‘generally alone. Duil? 
Not a bit. ‘There is plenty of 
variety to be found in these woods, 
and hard work is sovereign against 


the rain had 


ennui, ay, and trouble, too,” 
added he with a slight sigh. 


“Great attention is essential in 
our trade, a moment's neglect may 
be ruinous ; it is not easier,” 
smiling, “to make good charcoal 
than to make good soup,—ay, 
laugh if you please, a man who has 
cooked for twenty-five years can 
tell you that such a soup as this is 
an affair requiring judgment and 
forethought in the making. I never 
taste any but my own that is not 
abominably rank. If the cooks had 
only an atom of goodwill and a 
grain of conscience, the households 
would be better nourished, and the 
men would be slower to run to the 


* A large species of owl. 
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cabaret. Do you like cheese in 
your soup?” 

“Cheese, certainly, and all the 
herbs of St. John.” 

“There is a true herb, doctor! 
—they would cram their weeds into 
everything. I should be disgraced 
if I put in a leaf.” 

“That reminds me of my speci- 
mens yonder, fading in my box; 
I have brown paper and cardboard, 
and I can arrange them while you 
go on with your history.” 

“ Well, I was telling you that in 
summer I never stir from this spot, 
my wood is cut down in autumn, 
and prepared during the winter. I 
have only to build my kilns and 
burn them in succession.” 

“ But you do not cut down your 
own wood?” 

“On the contrary, no one touches 
it but myself. Felling trees is 
play; with a good axe, fine and 
sharp, you have soon laid low a 
forest; the thing is to have the 
knack. When a little snow has 
fallen I train my timber here, and 
in the spring I cut it into logs.” 

“How many logs of beech does 
your kiln contain?” 

“For profit, it should contain 
about five loads, yielding from 
twelve to thirteen gerles* of char- 
coal weighing seventy pounds each, 
that is when the weather is favour- 
able and the wood of good quality.” 

“ Your fire burns more than one 
day?” 

“Seven days, without any inter- 
ruption ; the wood must not burn, 
the mass should become red with- 
out consuming, otherwise I should 
gather nothing but cinders. That 
is the reason we cover the heap of 
wood with earth; when the earth 
cracks we water it. Strictly, we 
should leave open only a few holes 
on the side opposite the wood, so 
as to obtain just enough draught to 
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keep the brazier alight. At the 
end of a week we close all up, and 
let it cool for a day before we de- 
molish the kiln, which is nearly flat 
by this time.” 

“ You say seven days, it is the 
consecrated number ; the seven 
wonders of the world, the seven 
sages of Greece, the seven notes of 
the gamut, the seven colours of the 
prism the seven strings of the 
lyre, the seven days of the week, 
the seven capital sins !” 

“Add to that chaplet that the 
campaign of a charbonnier lasts just 
seven months, from the 1st of April 
to the 31st of October, during which 
time he can burn about twenty- 
three kilns of charcoal; but he 
must have the knack, and, above all, 
never waste a minute.” 

“You can make, I see, some- 
thing like 1,400 or 1,500 gerles of 
charcoal in the course of a sum- 
mer ?” 

“TI might do it, but I take my 
time; I am alone in the world, and 
I do not choose to wear out my 
body to amass money. If I leave 
any little matter behind me, it has 
a destination ready found.” 

“You do not spend the winter 
here ?” 

“No; then I take up my quar- 
ters in a little place I have, no big- 
ger than your hand, below, in the 
valley. I spend the time mending 
my shovels and sacks, and making 
handles for my tools. But I am 
always glad to get back here. The 
day I am obliged to give up this 
life, the only one I can endure, that 
day Jacques Pelet will have made 
his last charcoal. Look you, there 
are men that can take a kick or a 
blow and thank you for it. ‘ Your 
servant,’ they say, when you thrash 
them, with a grin from ear to ear. 
I am not so supple in the chine, if 
I get a blow I feel it; and if I ean- 


* A kind of bucket with a cover. 
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not do myself justice, ‘Good morn- 
ing, I say, and walk off. I had a 
great sorrow once. I was in love 
with a girl as good as she was 
handsome, and we had plighted our 
troth. Well, while I was travelling 
in my carpenter's trade, her father 
forced her to marry a richer man, a 
wretch who has eaten up all she 
had, and made her the most un- 
happy of creatures. Stay—you saw 
her this morning at the chalet of 
Bevaix. I had gone upto get some 
goat’s cheeses while my kiln was 
doing well; but when I saw her, 
poor soul, all pale and wet, I took 
my fommes and rushed back here 
like a madman. Now do you un- 
derstand why I choose to live at the 
bottom of the Creux-du-Vau ?”’ 

He got up and went out, bidding 
Paul turn the soup into the dish 
while he examined the state cf his 
fire, and disappeared into the dark- 
ness, where the other, deeply moved, 
heard him cough repeatedly, as if 
to clear his throat. Our botanist 
stood a little while irresolute before 
the great soup-pan, much puzzled 
to execute the orders he had re- 
ceived ; at last, summoning courage, 
he seized it by the handle to pour 
out its contents; but so unskilfully 
that half the soup was spilt upon 
the hearth. 

“Oh! sacrebleu! what will my 
philosopher say ? ”’ he exclaimed. 

“ Nothing at all,” answered Jac- 
ques, entering at the moment; 
“there is still enough for both. 
Stay, I think I have a plate left 
somewhere. Ah, bon ciel! it is 
broken—my last plate. Can you 
eat a la gamelle, as they do in bar- 
racks? What! you are not in the 
militia? Take my advice, enter the 
artillery ; no service likeit. Ihave 
been an artilleryman in my time, 
and a good marksman. We hada 
four-pounder that I knew, that car- 
ried like a rifle; bearing a little to 
the left, I was certain to hit the 
target. Our colonel always gave 
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me a brabant when he saw me make 
a good hit—above all, one day when 
I lifted the piece.” 

“How! lifted the gun?” 

* Ay! I got my back under the 
chase, and raised gun and carriage 
together. There was a fellow from 
Neuchate} who could do the same 
trick; they called us les emporte- 


piece.” 


Paul looked admiringly at the 
man who could recount such feats 
with so much simplicity. 

“ But our soup is getting cold,” 
said the charbonnier ; “ sit you down 
by the corner of the fireplace, and 
play your spoon like a man.” 

The two companions, installed in 
front of the smoking dish, first 
tasted its contents and pronounced 
them not to be surpassed, then with 
courteous, emulation, they com- 
menced an attack upon the savoury 
mess, which soon emptied the ves- 
sel. 

“If I had known I was to have a 
visitor,” said Jacques, scratching 
his ear, “I would have run to the 
Areuse and thrown a line. It is 
good fishing on a stormy day; we 
might have had a capital dish of 
trout. At all events, you shall taste 
my wine. I do not often drink it; 
the Fontaine Froide satisfies me; but 
IT always have a keg hidden, you 
shall see where.”’ He lifted a sort 
of trap-door, skilfully concealed, 
aud disclosed a cavity in which was 
a small barrel with a wooden 
cock, 

“If I did not hide it, all the 
pirates of these woods would empty 
it in my absence,” he re:narked. 
“Can you drink out of acup? I 
had a couple of glasses, but I do 
not know what has become of them 
by this time.” 

“ Where do you get your wine?” 
asked Paul. 

“Ah, that’s quite a history. 
Every autumn I take a turn as 
pressman with M. Moulaz, of Cor- 
taillod. He always reckons on me. 
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Once on a time I bad the good luck 
to save his life. He had mounted 
a high ladder to examine the vat of 
must. Crack! down it comes; and 
he would have broken his head 
against a block, if I had not jumped 
and caught himin my arms. Ma fv! 
I thought they were torn out of 
their sockets; he is no light weight, 
M. Moulaz. Well, from that time 
he took a liking to me, and every 
vintage he puts aside a little barrel 
like this, and sends me when ocea- 
sion offers,’ 

“Tn truth your patron treats you 
like a friend,” said Paul, elacking 
his tongue like a pistol-shot. “This 
is excellent wine; another cup, I 
beg.”’ 

‘Shall I ever forget the vintage 
of ’34+” resumed Jacques. ‘ Such 
heat, sucha grape harvest! All 
was over in September. The people 
could not find vessels to hold their 
must ; everything was full, to the 
kitchen buckets and _ washtubs. 
Folk did not know what to do 
with the riches God sent them. 
One evening all our vats were full, 
and the carriers kept bringing in 
such fresh loads, that my master, 
who did not know what to do with 
them, roared out in a passion, ‘ pitch 
me all that into the lake, and leave 
me in repose!’ Ay, such vintages 
are a pleasure to remember.” 

Supper over, the charcoal-burner 
was seized with a bright idea. Pro- 
ducing a bandkerchief, he twisted 
a corner round one of his fingers, 
and presenting the opposite “end 
to Paul, cried, “ Tirons au doigt! 
let us pull; your hand against my 
little tinger.” Paul culped down a 
mouthful of wine, then holding on 
to the handkerchief with all his 
might, he waited his opponent's 
attack. The latter, holding the 
handkerchief by one finger, drew 
him along the ground as if he had 
been a child. ‘* Have I surprised 
you?” he said ; “ suppose we begin 
again, perhaps you have not got 
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the knack.”’ The second essay was 
still more unfortunate for Paul, 
who, clinging to a post to keep his 
place, only succeeded in loosening 
it, and bringing down a shower of 
dust. 

“It seems to me we demolish 
the house,” said Jacques, laughing 
heartily ; “ suppose we let it stand 
till to-merrow, on account of the 
rain.” 

“ Indeed,” said Paul, rather 
humiliated, “I thought we were 
about to drag it to Noiraigue.” 

‘‘ Ah, if you want a serious trial 
of strength, you should have a match 
with Seppi, the dairymanat theGrand- 
Vy; there is astout fellow! Some- 
times on a Sunday I climb the rock 
by the pertuis de bise (wind-hole), 
and pay him a visit. We drink a 
bottle, and then we wrestle all the 
afternoon. When he grapples me, 
and I feel all my bones crack, and all 
the tendons in my body stretch as 
if they would burst, I could not 
describe the delight I feel. I could 
shout for joy if 1 had a breath left. 
We hold on for a quarter of an 
hour. Sometimes neither can throw 
the other; but when we fall, the 
mountain seems to tremble and all 
our joints to be dislocated. That 
is real wrestling and real pleasure, 
besides the good it does one. lam 
never so supple as after a bout 
with Seppi; and at night I sleep 
like a badger.” 

“Your sleeping-draught, how- 
ever, is not within the reach of 
every one.’ 

* Why, Seppi is always willing 
to wrestle, if he has time.’ 

“T mean that he would knock 
over the first comer like a bull.” 

Ah, ma foi, he would get a hard 
fall, that’s certain; but wrestling is 
play for men, not for young ladies. 

At this moment sounds, resei- 
bling cries of distress, filled the 
Creux-du-Vau ; the silence of the 
night and the greatness of the echo 
intensified “them to an appalling 
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degree. Paul shuddered, and the 
charbonnier, starting up with a 
stamp of the foot, cried, angrily, 
“Those monsters again! I shall 
have to-exterminate some of them. 
Come with me.” 

The rain had ceased, the moon 
was peacefully shining among the 
clouds, whence her cold light fell 
with weird effect upon the rocks 
around; the night wind rustled 
lightly among the pines, the plain- 
tive cry of the owl was heard, and 
bats were skimming around on noise- 
less wing. The cries drew nearer 
and nearer, and a light shadow 
springing across a clump darted 
through the opening. A moment 
after, three or four dogs, ears pen- 
dant and nostrils to the ground, 
rusbed yelling by. Quick as thought, 
Jacques dealt one a kick that laid 
him whining behind a pile of wood, 
ana seizing up another by the neck, 
held him suspended while he cor- 
rected him soundly with the other 
hand; then uttering a long and 
shrill ery in the ear of the terrified 
brute, he flung him upon the path 
to Noiraigue, whither the whole 
pack precipitately fled. 

“What is it?” enquired the 
wondering Paul. 

“°Tis those accursed dogs from 
the Champ-du-Moulin, hunting a 
poor deer for their amusement. 
Didn’t you see it? There are a 
couple of the pretty creatures here 
that know me and Ithem. No one 
else has seen them. Well, these 
wretched curs have scented them; 
and to save their fawn, which cannot 
run, the male lets himself be hunted 
for nights together, while the female 
seeks a hiding - place. Isn't it 
abominable? There ought to bea 
severe punishment for people who 
allow their dogs to run wild all the 
year. That is how the game dis- 
appears; what is not devoured makes 
its escape to another country. I 
swear I had rather hear the growi- 
ing of a bear in my neighbourhood 
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than the howls of those infernal 
beasts.” 

““ How—a bear, did you say ?” 

“ Certainly, a bear; we see them 
still now and then.” 

“ Not here, I hope!” cried Paul, 
glancing round, as if he expected to 
see Bruin among the trees. 

“ Poor little gentry of the towns,” 
said the peasant with scorn, “ of 
what are you made? You have 
neither strength nor courage. Your 
schools and your salons have brought 
you to such a pass that you quail 
before a brute, as if God had not 
made man king of the creation.” 

“T should like,” retorted the 
other, “to see yourself at it with a 
bear, just there, in front of where 
we stand.” 

“Do you see that piece of rock 
that glimmers so white in the moon- 
shine yonder ? ” 

“Eh! what? Bon ciel! is it a 
bear? Let me escape!” 

“It is not a bear, and you need 
not be alarmed; but that is the 
place where David Robert had 
a struggle with one, and killed 
him with no other weapon than 
his pocket-knife. The paw was 
nailed to David's door until very 
lately. And myself—a huge bear 
came sniffing round my fire one 
night,—I had no weapon of any 
kind, and I contented myself with 
throwing firebrands at him; the 
game was not to his taste, and when 
he felt liis mustachios beginning to 
singe he made off after agrowl ortwo. 
After that I procured a gun, and if 
you like I will load it with ball this 
minute to ease your mind. Mean- 
while, the best thing you ean do is 
to lie down and go to sleep like ¢ 
sensible lad.” 

The rest of the night passed 
tranquilly away. Paul stretched 
himself upon the Charcoal Burner’s 
couch, and wrapped himself in the 
the blanket, which, sooth to say, 
was not of the purest white; but 
lulled by the fatigues and events of 
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the day, he was soon sound asleep. 
Jacques, huddling on a sort of gar- 
ment of goat’s-skin, with the hair 
outside, watched by his fire till day- 
break. With the first note of the 
Alpine Warbler, heard at the peep 
of dawn, he. was up and away with 
great strides in the direction of 
Noiraigue. 

It was near seven before Paul 
awoke the next morning, and great 
was his surprise to find himself in 
so strange a place. His host stand- 
ing before the fire, appeared atten- 
tively engaged in some important 
culiuary operation. 

“Where am I?” 
Paul, rubbing his eyes. 

“With a charcoal burner, in a 
house you nearly pulled down last 
evening,” answered the latter, gaily. 
“Get up, Monsieur le Savant, and 
see what a poor devil can do while 
you are snoring!” 

Paul hastened to the scene of 
operations. “ Where can you have 
bought these splendid trout?” 
asked he, bending over the brightly 
spotted fish that hissed in the pan, 
while half-a-dozen others waited 
their turn on a dish. 

“There is the townsman again— 
‘where did you buy ?’ At the ba- 
zaar of the Creux, probably. Don’t 
you understand that I have legs and 
arms, and something here as well,” 
touching his forehead, ‘‘ and I make 
use of them, parbleu !” 

“ You caught them, then? ” 

“Who else could it be? My 
lackeys are not hatched yet. Par- 
don, I have no time to run to the 
fountain for water; will you mind 
taking that pitcher and filling it for 
our breakfast ?” 

Paul, fresh and active, took the 
pitcher and hastened to the cold 
spring. As he went along the foot 
of the cliffs he found more than one 
rare plant that he had long desired ; 
among others the famous Centran- 
thus angustifolius, the <Anthyllis 
montana, Which he gathered, not 


demanded 
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without risk to his neck. Singing 
gaily, he returned to the hut. The 
air was sweet, the sky pure, every- 
thing radiant above and below. He 
seemed to inhale life and vigour 
with each breath he drew, and tasted 
the rapture flowing from a true ap- 
preciation and love of nature, joined 
as these should be, to the reverence 
and love of Him who is her author. 

I leave to my reader's imagina- 
tion the breaktast that was made 
that morning in the open air before 
the hut, and the appetite with 
which it was discussed. The fish 
was declared exquisite, the wine of 
Cortaillod delicious, and when, to 
crown this memorable feast, the host 
added a cup of café ala créme, ob 
serving, proudly, that the cream was 
from “chez Robert, on the edge of 
the Creux,” Paul rose, and taking off 
his hat,— 

** Rocks of the desert,” he cried, 
“and ye birds of prey in your inac- 
cessible retreats, shy ptarmigans and 
timid squirrels, bear witness to the 
toast that I drink in honour of my 
host, Jacques Pelet, who has ex- 
tended to me the hospitality of his 
roof in this glen, and initiated me 
into the life of nature. Be wit- 
nesses of my gratitude, and remind 
him that his image will ever re- 
main graven in the depths of my 
heart!” 

The two friends embraced, and at 
the moment of parting, Jacques, 
putting a packet of crowns of Bra- 
bant into the hand of Paul, said in 
a low voice, “ You know for whom. 
Do not name me; but, look you, 
one must comfort that poor unfortu- 
nate who has to pay the price of her 
obedience.” 

Then louder: ‘“ Now, adieu, 
friend! be always the good lad you 
are; but, sacrebleu, strengthen your 
arms to pull against me fairly next 
year; and learn to cast a line for 
trout. And hark,” he cried, as 
Paul was now descending the hill, 
“if you meet those curs of the 
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Champ - du - Moulin, remember to 
give them a sound kicking in my 
name!” 

Paul took the way of Noiraigue, 
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and after frequently turning to 


make signals of farewell, disap- 
peared within the woods. 


| 
| 
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TASTE BY 


EDUCATION. 


Tue assertion that without a high 
degree of education and culture 
there cannot be true and refined 
““'Taste,” may startle the majority 
of our readers. But when we think 
what Taste is—meaning thereby, 
something truer and higher than 
mere dilettantism and connoisseur- 
ship, the truth of this assertion will 
strike every thought{ul mind. 

Taste is well defined by Addison ; 
he says—“ I think I may define it 
to be a faculty of the soul which 
discerns the beauties of an author 
with pleasure, and the imperfections 
with dislike.” In other words, 
Taste is the judgment to discern 
between the true and the false, with 
the heart so cultivated as to love 
and reverence all that is beautiful 
and good, no matter in what form it 
may appear. Does not this neces- 
sitate not only education, but further, 
that higher education which is im- 
plied by the word Culture? Which 
is not the cultivation of merely the 
professional and technical faculties, 
but the “ drawing out” and training 
of all man’s capacities. 

Now this end of education, the 
need of this higher culture is, we 
believe, lost sight of far too much 
in all our national educational 
schemes, and also in the private 
education of the upper and middle 
classes. 

The practical spirit of this age 


is carried to such an extent, that we 
only care for that education which 
can be made marketable, not for that 
knowledge and training which im- 
part “life-giving means of culture.” 

Taste has come to be considered 
as useless by the English mind, and 
hence a classical education and 
scholarship—in which Taste is an 
essential element—is regarded as 
unproductive, and only to be 
pursued by those who can afford to 
indulge in such pleasures. Thus 
the education of the present day 
is all aimed at tangible and re- 
munerative results, and deals with 
the brains, and little, if at all, with 
the affections; ignoring the fact 
that man is a complex being, and 
that he only approaches perfection 
in proportion as all his capacities, 
mental, moral and physical, are 
equally trained and balanced—in a 
word—cultivated. According to the 
opinion of that brilliant and critical 
writer, Mr. Arnold, the aim of true 
Education or Culture should not be 
merely, ‘* the making an intelligent 
being more intelligent, to improve 
our capacities to the uttermost,” but 
further, in words which lie borrows 
from Bishop Wilson, “to make 
reason, and the kingdom of God 
to prevail.” It is this inner and 
spiritual Culture which makes our 
human nature one harmonious 
whole, ennobling our humanity by 
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raising it out of the domain of 
mere animal life. 

The examination system of the 
present day is more calculated to 
narrow than widen the field of know- 
ledge, both of the teacher and the 
taught, and the more it is improved, 
so much the more will it be fraught 
with mischief. It willexact morefrom 
the memory, and cultivate merely 
a knack in rapid composition ; but 
it will most assuredly fail in pro- 
ducing that higher and _ truer 
culture, which urges us to seek “a 
fuller, more harmonious develop- 
ment of our humanity, greater 
freedom from narrowness and preju- 
dice, more width of thought, more 
expansive sympathy, feelings more 
Catholic and humane, a high and 
unselfish ideal of life.” 

That the present high pressure 
system of competitive examination 
has failed, is ably shown in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, 
of April, 1874, and also in an essay 
published in the Fortnightly Review 
of June, 1875. They prove that this 
system tends only to a false and 
surface education ; that it is open to 
three serious charges—that it en- 
courages ¢am which does not foster 
true ability, but merely gives the un- 
intelligent acquisition of facts, and 
the simple quickening of the 
memory; that it also lowers the 
standard or object aimed at in 
education, and that it finally fails 
to produce the best men. 

Knowledge is not now generally 
pursued and loved for its own sake, 
but only sought after for the mone- 
tary return it will make. As Pro- 
fessor Rolleston said, in speaking 
not long ago at a meeting in Lon- 
don :—* One result of our present 
examination system is that men, 
who, as grown men, and during the 
whole of their university career, are 
subjected to the ordeal of examin- 
ation in futuro, having the sword of 
Damocles hanging over their heads, 
do not look at what they have 
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under study as so much truth, but 
look upon it as something to be 
produced on paper, and to further 
their designs on fellowships and 
scholarships, and other pecuniary 
rewards, Now, when a man is kept 
for something like twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of his life under 
that sort of training, he gets apt to 
look at all work whatever of the 
intellectual kind from the point of 
view of the examination merely. 
Men get demoralized by the process. 
They do not look at the truth for 
itself. They have no notion of 
pushing forward the elements of 
knowledge into some area into 
which nothing has been before.” 


The popular lecture system of 
the day, which is generally sup- 
posed to be one of the best means 
for educating the masses, is franght 
with the most mischievous tenden- 
cies. ‘The sim of the lecturers 
seems to be how they can be t give 
the results of their laborious thought 
and diligent study in an amusing 
and agreeable form. ‘They create 
by this the idea that the acquisition 
of knowledge is an easy pastime, 
by keeping out of sight the severe 
and earnest study which the ac- 
quiring of even the few pleasantly 
put facts involves. How much 
more nobly and straightforwardly 
does Milton act and speak in his 
tract on education; while giving 
the pleasant and sunny side of the 
picture he does not gloss over and 
try to hide the shadows, which 
always bring out in greater relief 
the true beauty of the whole. He 
says: —“ I shall detain you no 
longer in the demonstration of 
what we should not do, but strait 
conduct ye to a hill-side, where I 
will point ye out the right path of 
a virtuous and noble education— 
laborious indeed at the first ascent, 
but else so smooth, so green, so 
full of goodly prospects, and melo- 
dious sounds on every side, that 
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The Development of 


the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming.” 

The idea that “ laborious” study 
is necessary is not the view in- 
stilled into the audience at these 
popular lectures. 

they are deluded into the idea 
“that they know all about it,” and 
that they have grasped the subject 
so completely, there is no further 
need of study ; whereas their in- 
sight into the subject must be of a 
very superficial and cursory kind, 
and yet they are led to consider 
themselves fully capable of passing 
their opinion on the subject. This 
of necessity fosters pride and igno- 
rance, and also leads to false criti- 
cism, and to that superficial frothy 
knowledge which passes away al- 
most as soon as it is acquired. ‘T'o 
know and to remember permanently 
one must grapple with and study 
a subject. ‘There is no_ royal 
road” to learning now, any more 
than there was when Ptolemy gave 
utterance to that well known asser- 
tion. 

To pass opinions on people or 
things more is required than this 
evanescent acquaintance with the 
subject. As the physical and mus- 
cular part of our being needs con- 
stant and diligent exercise to de- 
velop its powers and keep the body 
in a healthy condition, so with the 
mental and moral part of our being. 
That this exercise of our physical 

ature can be done by a deputy, 
while we sit by and passively enjoy 
the fruits of his diligent efforts, 
fondly imagining that we will be 
ihe better of it, no one could possibly 
think. It must be the same with 
the other parts of our complex 
being. We must ourseives bring 
ut Our various powers by earnest 
thought and diligent study, if we 
would attain to any mental or moral 
strength. 

It is a great fallacy to suppose 
that every one has the right and 
power to criticize. This cannot be 


jective” side to every truth. 


Taste by Education. (Dec, 
claimed except by an educated and 
cultivated mind. 

There seems to be an absence 
now of special pleaders on any sub- 
ject ; all appear to have vanished, or 
rather to have raised themselves to 
the Bench, from that passing judg. 
ments which are false and unworthy 
of the name of judgment, which 
implies an opinion formed upon a 
knowledge of the subject, in all its 
bearings. 

How few of these latter-day criti- 
cisms are worthy of the name? 
We assert that this critical faculty 
cannot and ought not to be exer- 
cised except by those whose whole 
nature has been cultivated, because, 
besides the mental training needed 
to weigh evidence and form a true 
judgment, the imagination must be 
likewise cultivated, so that the whole 
circumstances and meaning of the 
subject may be entered into to know 
“how far its modes and figures of 
representation are merely vehicles 
of inner truth, or are the essence of 
the truth itself; to understand the 
human conditions of the writers, 
and appreciate how far these may 
have influenced their statements to 
give to past theological language its 
proper weight; to trace the history 
of its terms, so as not to confound 
human thought with Divine faith.” 

There must be this blending to- 
gether of knowledge and imagin- 
ation. As has been well said, 
**Celui qui a de l'imagination sans 
érudition a des ailes et n'a pas de 
pieds.” 

Subjects must be viewed as a 
whole not in bits. There is the 
‘subjective’ as well as the ‘‘ ob- 
Man 
before the spirit was breathed into 
him by the Great One Cause of all 
was incomplete. 

In our perfect humanity there 
must be a hidden life as well as an 
outward form. Does not the whole 
of nature teach this truth—* Things 
are not what they seem ?” 
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Just in the proportion as this 
cultivated imagination is present or 
absent, will Art improve or decline 
in all that constitutes good, high 
artistic taste? The power to dis- 
criminate between false and true 
taste is only held by those who 
possess the cultivated gift of sym- 
pathy, that power of entering into 
and sympathizing, so to speak, with 
the subject in its inner life, as well 
as understanding its outward ex- 
pression or form. ‘The inability to 
do this is the reason that among 
the innumerable copies of the 
grand old masters, so few are 
worthy of the time and money 
spent upon them. The popular 
idea is that accuracy of drawing, 
facility in using the brush, joined to 
an eye for colouring, are all that is 
needed to make a good copyist. 
This is far removed from the truth 
—‘He best can paint who shall 
feel them most.” 

Take one example. How almost 
impossible it is to procure a good 
copy of that inexpressibly sad and 
beautiful picture by Guido of the 
* Cenci.” Simply because its whole 
power, the life-essence of the pic- 
ture consists, not in its beautiful 
features, but in its expression. 
Guido has immortalized himself by 
the skill with which he has por- 
trayed her story in her expression. 
To copy it and convey the painter's 
idea, it requires that the copyist 
should enter into his idea, sym- 
pathize with him, and also into the 
story of her life in its almost un- 
fathomable depth of sorrow. It is 
one of the saddest stories which 
have ever stained our humanity. 
Without the possession of this gift 
no one can ever aspire to be a good 
copyist. No faithful, real copy can 
be made unless the cultivated ima- 
gination and sympathetic nature 
are there,which alone willenable the 
copyist to enter into and feel the inde- 
finable spiritual charm which really 
constitutes the life of the picture. 
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So in poetry, the true poet must 
bring forth from nature more than 
meets the ordinary eye or ear, he 
must invest it with a spiritual life; 
if he would bring before us a 
picture that shall delight and 
interest us of the inanimate world, 
he must pour over it traditions, 
legends, superstitions, connecting 
it with man; in other words must 
clothe it with human sympathies. 

The power that music has ever 
had over the human mind arises 
from the fact that it expresses the 
imaginative and spiritual part of 
our nature, which we possess, be it 
dormant or otherwise, and which 
we cannot put into words ; but this 
untranslatable musical language 
brightens up and penetrates our 
heart and soul. Let us strike out 
of our educational code all these 
artistic, and perhaps unremunera- 
tive, tastes—and where shall we be ? 
—bound in by the narrow and 
narrowing world of sense. In the 
words of one of the greatest and 
most thoughtful, as well as most 
popular, writers of our day—* How 
incomplete the grand nature of 
man must be, if you struck out of 
his reason the comprehension of 
poetry and music and religion? 
In each are reached, and are 
sounded depths in his reason, other- 
wise concealed from himself. 
History, Knowledge, Science, stop 
at the point in which mystery 
b-gins. ‘There they meet with the 
world of shadow. Not an inch of 
that world can they penetrate with- 
out the aid of poetry and religion, 
two necessities of intellectual man 
much more nearly allied than he 
votaries of the practical and the 
positive suppose. To the aid and 
elevation of both those necessities 
comes in music, and there has 
never existed a religion in the 
world which has not demanded 
music as its ally.” 

This necessity of cultivating the 
imagination holds good also in the 














































































































































physical sciences—strange as it 
may sound and appear at first—but 
what does Sir David Brewster say ?— 
* The influence of the imagination 
as an instrument of research has 
we think been much overlooked by 
those who have ventured to give 
laws to philosophy. This faculty 
is of the greatest value in physical 
enquiries. If we use it as a guide 
and confide to its indications, it will 
infallibly deceive us, but if we 
employ it as an auxiliary it will 
afford us the most invaluable aid.” 

That there must be some funda- 
mental change in the present ideas 
of what real education is, would 
seem essential if we are to progress 
towards moral, mental, and even 


physical health as a nation. That 
education, true education, must 
deal with man in all the com- 


plexity of his being, elevating his 


Maureen Cosha Dhas. 


MAUREEN COSHA DHAS.* 


Maureen Cosha Dhas! 
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tastes and his spiritual nature to 
the highest idea of perfection, which 
Archbishop Leighton well describes 
as the union witha higher good by 
love, and that alone is endless per- 
fection. That this education and 
cultivation of the imagination is 
only necessary for the higher 
classes is asad and grievous mistake. 
There is no condition in life from 
which it should be excluded. It 
would even seem more essential to 
give this counteracting influence to 
those who are obliged daily to live 
and work under circumstances 
which absolutely tend to grossness 
of mind and taste. Not to remem- 
ber this, is to ignore that higher 
part of our nature, the spiritual, 
which, is the inheritance and birth- 
right alike of the peer and the 
peasant. 


Yer th’ purtiest lass 
Ever walked on shoe-leather, or dhrove a boy mad! 
For yer wee little feet 


An’ yer figure so sweet 


Are too much for the brain of a poor Irish lad. 


Maureen Cosha Dhas! 


Whin I see ye at mass, 

Saints above! I’m afeard that it’s t’ yeh I pray! 
An’ th’ crown o’ me hat, 
Whin I look into that 

Has yer purty face there, wid the dimples in play ! 


* Anglicé.—“* Mary of the pretty feet.” 














Maureen Cosha Dhas. 


Maureen Cosha Dhas! 
Thin th’ medda yeh crass, 
T’ yer father's nate cabin jist undher th’ hill. 
Th’ divil we’re tould 
Timpted "Tony av ould 
‘Wid a woman—Bedad !—we've th’ patthern still ! 


Maureen Cosha Dhas 
(Yer’s th’ sly little lass !) 
Wid yer “ Top o’ th’ mornin’,” thin yeh go on yer way ; 
But yer purty eyes dance 
An’ yeh gives me a glance 
That sez,—‘‘ Dinny, agra! have yeh nothin’ t’ say?” 


Maureen Cosha Dhas 
T’ll not let yeh pass 
Th’ next time I meet yeh at fair or at wake— 
Me pace yeh desthroy, 
An’ that’s hard on a boy 
That ‘ud fight a whole faction an’ die for yer sake. 


Maureen Cosha Dhas 
Weill sit on th’ grass 


Wid me arm roun’ yer waist, an’ a tear in yer eye; 
An’ yelr'll say, “ Darlin’ Dinis! 
Spake to Father Maginnis, 
*‘ Shure I'd rayther do that, now, nor think that ye’d die!’ 


E. Owens BLacKBuRNE. 













































































































































































THERE is asaying as old as the ven- 
erable hills, that “ One half of the 
world knows not how the other 
half lives.” We know, or at least we 
suppose, that as we eat, drink, and 
sleep, so also do millions of other 
people; there are some odd thou- 
sands, it is true, who have not any- 
thing to eat or drink, and whose 
lodging is on the cold ground, and 
yet they too manage to keep alive 
somehow. It is notorious that the 
dwellers in large towns live more 
isolated lives than the dwellers in 
the country; in our “street,” our 
“terrace,” our “ crescent”’ in Lon- 
don we see in No. 20, next door, or 
over the way, the blinds drawn up 
as usual to-day, and a due appear- 
ance of life going on within; to- 
morrow, perhaps, the blinds are all 
down, the signs of life have disap- 
peared, and we make idle and un- 
interested speculations about what 
has happened; it may be illness, 
it may be death; we dont care. 
How can it affect us if the wife of 
Brown's bosom has been suddenly 
snatched therefrom to, let us hope, 
what Mrs. Gamp would call, a 
“brighter spear.” We have not 
time to mourn with Brown, and, 
were it not so, Brown would proba- 
bly resent our mourning as imper- 
tinent. 

Not very long ago there was a 
good deal of lamentation upon the 
disappearance from amongst us of 
that fine old character, Leisure. 
No one now seems to have time to 
do anything except— yes, there 
is one thing to which the majority 
of us devote a large portion of our 
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time, viz., grumbling! We grumble 
at the weather, we grumble if our 
morning paper is late, we grumble 
when it comes because there is no 
news in it, we grumble at our bills 
when they come in, we grumble if 
they have not been sent, when by 
some strange fatality we were able 
and willing to pay ! We grumble 
at ourselves for grumbling and at 
our friends who do, or do not, 
sympathise with our grumbles; we 
grumble at life for being a bore, 
and yet we all want to be old. 

There is also a fair share of time 
spent in what we may call buttoning 
and unbuttoning! Was it not a 
Frenchman who, some years ago, 
committed suicide because he could 
no longer endure the trouble of 
putting on and taking off his 
clothes? To have to do so is a 
bore most decidedly, but, happily, 
few of us are mad enough to give 
up life rather than tie strings. 

We often try to picture to our- 
selves how Adam and Eve felt when 
they were obliged to fasten on their 
wild beast skins every morning; 
but, after all, a skin was a skin and 
nothing more; there were no petti- 
coats and flounces to vex the soul 
of Eve, no shirt collars and braces 
to make Adam swear, no glove but- 
tons to fly off at the exact moment 
that they ought to have been fixed 
as fate; and that moment is, gener- 
ally, when we are starting for our 
parish church after a late breakfast, 
and when the cracked bell is already 
going, as some one has said, “ ‘Tim 
Dowler, Tim Dowler”’ in our ears. 
But the old remark, that one half 
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the world knows not how the other 
half lives, is doubly true if we look 
beyond the mere external and com- 
mon-place facts of everyday life. 
We know that the people whom we 
meet in the’streets, in shops, in 
railway carriages, probably break- 
fast, dine, and go to bed at the 
same hours as we do ourselves, but 
we know no more about them ac- 
tuaily than we do of that much 
talked of public character, the man 
in the moon! We know what an 
optimist is, and what a pessimist. 
We are aware that a misanthrope 
is a hater of men. We have been 
told that a philosopher is a wise 
man, but every wise man is not, 
happily for us, a philosopher. We 
believe there are a few misogamists 
in the world, but we have never 
heard that there is any hard word 
ending in ist, and signifying people 
who would like to know, not who 
other people are, but what they are 
—more about their inner lives, 
more, in short, about the circum- 
stances which drive them to adver- 
tise in the “ agony columns” of the 
daily newspapers. Such an one 
might,we think, be called a Research- 
ist, or an Inquisitivist. We confess, 
then, that we are Inquisitivists, 
for to call idle curiosity by the grand 
name of research is as great a farce 
as to call a clever decoction of ca- 
momile flowers Amontillado Sherry. 

We think if any one could be found 
with enough leisure to collect the 
advertisements which appear every 
morning in the “agony columns” 
of the duily papers, that the cuttings 
would form an interesting volume. 
We have been told that the majority 
of the “agonies” which appear, are 
put in by detectives, or by those who 
are trying to elude detection ; it may 
be so, but in our humble opinion, 
many of them are undoubtedly the ex- 
pression of feelings wound up to a 
tragic pitch. If the happiest coun- 
try be that which has no history, 
surely the happiest people ought to 
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have no need to advertise; if there 
had never been any fighting in 
“ Dame Europa’s School” there 
would have been no material for a 
history of the great battles of the 
world ; and if “‘ Willie” had remained 
always happy and contented by the 
domestic hearth, his distracted wife 
would not have been driven to an- 
nounce that forgiveness and forget- 
fulness awaited him if he would but. 
return. We trust that he did not 
put too much faith in the assurance 
for, alas, it is not an attribute of the 
British matron to forget. Depend 
upon it “ Willie’s” rash flight was 
often thrown in his teeth! 

The last ‘ Willie” whom we met. 
in an agony column had evi- 
dently made a bold stroke for 
freedom. Amongst the items of 
news one morning we read that the 
clothes of a gentleman had been 
found upon the sands at Ramsgate, 
and the owner was supposed to 
have been drowned. Taught by 
experience we watched the agony 
columns for a few days, and there, 
as we expected, appeared presently 
the usual appeal to Willie, as fol- 
lows :— 


ARY to WILLIE.—For God’s 


sake let me see you. Write at any rate. 
The way is smooth to return, 


But following directly upon poor 
Mary’s few and pathetic words, 
came what must have been, in Dick 
Swiveller’s elegant language, “a 
modest quencher ” for the runaway 
Bill! Jt was Pollaky, the terrible, 
who spoke— 


\ ILLIE.—I for one do not 


believe you are drowned, notwithstand- 
ing your sea-water saturated clothes having been 
found scattered on the beach. You had better 
return at once, to save your friends trouble and 
expense. —POLLAKY, 


Imagine the feelings of * Willie,” 
as he read those crushing lines; 
how small he must have felt, what 
& poor opinion he must at once 
have conceived for the artifice by 
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which he had hoped to impose 
upon his friends. There was no 
mincing the matter. “I, for one,” 
says Pollaky. ‘ You may leave the 
whole of your wardrobe to be 
saturated upon the Ramsgate sands, 
but there is one man in England 
who does not believe that you are 
drowned.” 

We shall never know what the 
end was; the spirit of the In- 
quisitiv'st may burn strongly with- 
in us, but it avails not ; the tragedies 
and comedies of life just pass before 
us, veiled and mysterious, but 
somewhere, it may be near, or it 
may be far, the plays are played 
out, and the curtain falls upon tears 
or smiles. 

It is a strange fact, that from 
women come the majority of the 
pathetic appeals; very rarely do we 
read one from a husband to a 
fugitive wife. Why is this? Is it 
because women do not leave their 
homes, unless under circumstances 


that make return impossible? If 


trouble comes to a woman, it does not 
occur to her to escape from it by 
running away. Then, too, in those 
numerous cases in which there is 
temptation and a tempter, and a 
foolish devoted woman trusts im- 
plicitly, it is generally the man who 
grows weary, and those passionate 
appeals, which from time to time we 
read in the agony columns, are not 
always the appeals of a deserted wife. 
Judging from the nature of these, 
we think they are almost always ad- 
dressed to a man wio has been a 
lover only, and who, perhaps from 
weariness, perhaps from the coercion 
of lawful authority, has thrown over 
the unhappy creature, who gave up 
everything for him. 

Within the past three or four 
years, a succession of the most 
touching advertisements appeared 
in one of the daily papers, and as 
we read them, we could not help 
imagining the story of the life in 
which they seemed to form a striking 
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episode. Every day for a fortnight 
or more, appeared the following— 


{ROM TOTTY.—Do, for God’s 
sake, pity me. When shall I see you? On 
my knees I implore you to send a line, or let me 
come to you. True and faithful, how could you 
leave me? I only trustin you. I do not think 
you will forsake me in my trouble. My friends 
are strangers to me for ever. What can I do but 
die or live for you, my idol ?—Address at Aunt’s, 
or through —— 


What was the trouble which poor 
Totty had to bear alone, and why 
had her “idol” forsaken her, and if 
she was without friends, how could 
he address her at “ Aunt’s ”? Poor 
lonely little Totty ; assuming that 
the advertisement was not a hoax, 
how could any one help feeling for 
her? We confess that, day by day, 
we looked as anxiously foran answer 
to Totty’s piteous appeals, as Totty 
herself could have done. At the 
end of a fortnight, the wording of 
the appeal was changed, and a faint 
light seems to glimmer on the 
mystery. She swears that she loves 
him, and him only. Could he 
then have suspected her fidelity ? 
The day following, the first appeal 
was again published, and under it, 
came the answer at last—as follows— 


FPOTTY.—Sent important Letter 

last Friday, parcel since, 
advertisements you have not 
This to confirm letter. 


to Louisa’s. By 
received them, 


How cool and calm it seems be- 
side the despairing passion of the 
hapless Totty! and then arises the 
question, why did not “Louisa” 
forward the important letter and 
parcel ? Had there been foul play at 
work to separate the two? A series 
of advertisements too long for quota- 
tion followed the above, and the 
finale was an arrangement for ‘Totty 
and her lover to meetat the Buchanan 
Street Station, Glasgow. jut we 
had not been alone in our interest 
in thisnewspaper romance; evidently 
in some home from which a sister 
was missing, the appeals of * ‘Totty ” 
had excited curiosity, and awakened 
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hope. In the paper which contained 
the arrangement for the meeting in 
Glasgow, an advertisement appeared 
addressed to Totty, and the gist 
of it was, that if “Totty” were 
“ E.B.”"—we forget the exact initials 
—she would consent to let her sister 
communicate with her. 

What then was the end? Did the 
sister appear at the Railway Station, 
and find her whom she sought in 
Totty ? or did Totty and her “ idol ” 
take alarm, and avoid the possibility 
of being intercepted at Glasgow? 
We cannot tell; the story for us 
ended abruptly ; we can but specu- 
late, and, probably from first to 
last we are wide of the truth; but 
does it not seem strange that to carry 
on a correspondence of, apparently, 
so tender a character, it should be 
necessary to have recourse to the 
columns of a newspaper ? 

Happily, all the agony advertise- 
ments are not pathetic; viz., the 
following— 


} ANGAROO.—Any portion of 


the Leopard or the boar would do, or 
part of the pig, but abstain from the Leopard’s 
heart and the parts next it, for the candle will 
not be ont then. The Lion istoo savage to be 
tamed. Don't forget the baboon’s biscuit. 


| ANGAROO.—Give the baboon 

a biscuit. Blow the theatre, Will the 
hair of the boar do? Send word about the 
gorilla 


Why must the Baboon have 
biscuits, and what connection can 
there be, between a candle and a 
leopards heart ? 

Is the following from any wife to 
any husband ? 


RAVO!—I glory in your 
devilry and brutality to myself. Doubt 
if there is another human being could act like it. 


If so, he must be anice fellow from 
her point of view. 

The wording of the next, taken 
at random from our collection, is 
delicious— 
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F the GENTLEMAN who rode 


(sic) in a Swiss Cottage omnibus from Finch- 
ley-road, St. John’s-wood, to the Bank, and had 
an eye-glass suspended, between the hours of 
three or four o’clock on Saturday, April 6, would 
like to COMMUNICATE with the YOUNG LADY, 
and address A.K., Post-office, 97, Queen’s-road, 
Dalston, E., he shall receive an answer. 

It reminds us of an advertisement 
we read once in the paper which 
has the largest circulation in the 
world. ‘“ Lost,a brooch containing 
Venus and Adonis on the Edgeware 
Road !” What were those two doing 
on the Edgeware Road, and how did 
they get there ? 

Now the Inquisitivist as he takes 
his walks abroad would like to have 
pointed out to him some of the 
people who advertise; it would be 
satisfactory to him to know that he 
and Totty, for instance, had eaten 
an innocent ice at a pastrycook’s 
together, or that the man, who was 
called devilish and brutal, was a 
mild looking creature who wore a 
chimney pot, and carried a slim 
umbrella just like any other man. 
But, somehow, we can never make 
up our minds that the exasperated 
people, who rush off with their woes 
to the newspapers, are just common- 
place mortals like ourselves ; surely 
they must be a race apart, strange, 
excitable, passionate creatures with 
an extraordinary facility for getting 
into scrapes. Fancy living next 
door to a * Totty,” and fancy look- 
ing at her, perhaps walking calmly 
in the garden of her suburban villa, 
just after she had posted one of 
those wild effusions to her lost idol! 
And yet some one must live next 
door to these heroes and heroines 
of romance, but it is just as difficult 
to make us believe that they are 
eating, drinking, and tax-paying 
British subjects, as it would be to 
make us believe that any combi- 
nation of circumstances could drive 
us to lay bare our heart wounds, 
our troubles trials disappointments, 
and above all our most sacred and 
secret feelings in the agony columns 
of a daily newspaper. 
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CONVENTIONALITY. 


* Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


THERE is in a child’s story-book, 
called ‘ Holiday House,” an account 
of an old lady who was one day 
hunted by an angry bull. An un- 
broken line of wall on each side of 
the lane seemed to offer no chance 
of escape. The dame was fat and 
asthmatic, and the bull hot in pur- 
suit. The race was therefore a short 
one, when, just as the bull came 
up, the old lady turned suddenly 
round upon her enemy, and seizing 
his horns with both her hands, with 
the energy of despair, yelled long 
and loudly in his face. History 
adds, that the bull, thus taken by 
surprise, backed and backed, till at 
last he turned tail and fled in his 
turn. 

Having a natural antipathy to 
bulls of all kinds, actual and meta- 
phorical, that story made an im- 
pression on my mind, as a child, 
which never faded away. While 
still a child, I treasured the memory 
of that old lady, and when most 
panic stricken in the presence of 
horned cattle, it was still some 
consolation to reflect that I too 
possessed a vice to be used, 
like hers, in the extreme hour of 
danger. 

When I was a child I thought as 
a child, but now having put away 
childish things, the deep-lying im- 
pression has also taken a somewhat 
different aspect. The physical is no 
longer the predominant idea of 


danger or dislike. We become 
aware of other bulls roaming over 
other pastures, and against these 
more abstract adversaries it behoves 
us to use more abstract weapons of 
defence. 

In other words, there are bulls 
roaming through literature, politics, 
and social life, trespassing rather 
on our common highways, and when 
we may chance to meet them, a 
good honest yell will avail nothing ; 
the only voice that will even reach 
their ears is the tiny scratch of a 
goosequill on the paper. Weak is 
the weapon, uncertain its efficacy! 
And many of these our horned foes 
may be some of them too great to be 
disturbed by the attacks, while 
others are cherished as domestic 
pets and have acquired a prescrip- 
tive right to immunity. 

Such is “ Conventionality,” a pet 
bull of Mrs. Grundy’s. He is a 
prize animal, and it will go hard 
with her ere she suffer him to be 
chained up, because of his horning 
propensities. He eats out of her 
hand, the dear creature, and is most 
peaceable and orderly when not 
provoked! And so he has long been 
suffered to rule, “ monarch of all 
he surveys,” over fair pastures, 
that should be free to all, question- 
ing our “right of way,” and threaten- 
ing to persecute with his horns any 
rash or ignorant intruder. 

It may well be that no such 
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slender weapon will ever prevail 
against this bull, not though brought 
to bear upon him in ‘multiplied 
numbers. Possibly he is by this 
time so sure of his supremacy as to 
scorn yieldange to that one un- 
questioned right of woman—her 
voice. 

Yet an experiment upon him may 
not be quite thrown away. If we 
lift up our voices against the evils 
of Conventionality with no direct 
effect, we may achieve an indirect 
result, by thus summoning to the 
rescue others with stronger powers, 
who will drive and confine the petty 
tyrant within more convenient limits, 
while to fortify our courage for the 
attempt, we may be reminded that 
cows in the distance have pro- 
verbially long horns. 

But why not let him be, and re- 
strict ourselves to the safer paths 
not haunted by this bull? The 
answer is not far to seek. Circum- 
scribed already by stern necessity 
areall human beings, and we women, 
with our limited faculties, our phy- 
sical powers unequal to bearing 
much of the burden and heat of the 
day, our time much of it broken 
up, to fill the chinks of other 
lives, our lives themselves so 
short, are not our ways straitened 
enough, without other needless 
restrictions? Why should Mrs. 
Grundy’s bull rob us of the free 
space for life and action that re- 
mains to us still? We learn that 
we are free moral agents, and en- 
dowed with talents; that we are 
accountable for the use or abuse of 
our freedom and talents, such as 
they are. And yet, held in durance 
vile by the dread of Mrs. Grundy 
and her “Conventionality,” we, 
many of us at least, go through 
life, leaving undone many things 
that we ought to have done, and 
doing many things that we ought 
not, “need not, to have done for 
no better reason than our horror of 
social scarecrows—-held prisoners 
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as truly as the chicken which thinks 
it cannot escape beyond the circle 
of white chalk which has been 
drawn on the ground around it. 
“The fear of man (and of woman) 
bringeth a snare.” It hampers us 
in seeking to be what we would be, 
in developing outwardly the growth 
of our better natures, in thinking 
out our thoughts honestly and fear- 
lessly, still more in working them 
out practically. It stifles our efforts 
towards truthfulness and reality in 
all that we say or do. 

The result is that the sum total 
of our lives is very small to what it 
might be. We are (to paraphase a 
popular author) “women of whom 
more might have been made.” We 
pity Chinese ladies who totter 
through life on tiny cramped feet. 
Are we sure that our own under- 
standings are not trained into pretty 
helplessness: especially those of us 
who are not happy enough to find 
a natural vent for their faculties in 
the wholesome work of family duties, 
housekeeping, educating, tending 
of the sick? By the time we have 
paid toll to the exigencies of sleep, 
hunger, and thirst, and any small 
home duties, left over as parings 
from the lives of our busier sisters, 
do we not for the most part (I am 
not including the lives of those who 
must struggle for bare existence) 
go round and round in a petty circle 
of useless occupations ; productions 
merely ornamental, and often not 
even that; pastimes invented to rob 
us of our precious lifetime—a loss 
irredeemable ; amusements to de- 
lude us from thinking; a whole 
world of little nothings flung into 
the abyss of empty lives , hungering 
and thirsting for something better 
and more satisfy ing? “ Every man 
walketh in a vain show.” True of 
all men, even in the old primitive 
days of King David, is it not even 
more true of us, the women of 
modern civilized society ? 

Not very many men, certainly 
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very few women, venture outside 
of the beaten track in quest of a 
worthier life. Mrs. Grundy, kind 
and careful as she is, ties us to her 
apron strings ; fearful lest we should 
fall and hurt ourselves, she shapes 
our surroundings according to what 
she thinks pretty and becoming, 
and then protects us from erring by 
iron railings, very ornamental no 
doubt, but none the less iron; and 
finally reminds us that the Argus 
eyes of society are upon us, and 
that it behoves us to play out our 
little parts as gracefully as may be. 

Canaries in a gilded cage, sup- 
plied with food, a little monotonous 
no doubt, but more costly than that 
which wild birds find for themselves, 
a glass fountain filled with water, to 
simulate the crystal springs of na- 
ture, and perches to represent the 
free branches of the grove—what 
though the canaries, hung up under 
a strong sunlight, would fain seek 
the noonday shade dear to all birds, 
or mope at times in an ever dull 
recess, should they not be duly 
grateful ? 

It is needful to define the term 
Conventionality, or at least, what I 
mean by it, as the word, like many 
others, may convey a different no- 
tion to different ears; to some, 


perhaps, the laws and customs of 


civilized life in general ; 
the mere surface frictions which, 
like the action of the sea waves 
upon pebbles, grinds down our ex- 
ternal unessential roughnesses to a 
polished uniformity. To me the 
word means less than the one, and 
more than the other. The polished 
monotony of a mere surface would 
scarcely be worth challenging, while 
it were equal); y alien to my purpose 
to tilt against the constitutional 
forms of society, which developed 
their present shapes and tendencies 
long before our time, acquiring by 
right of prior possession, in so far, 
a better title to stand than any 
mere individual claim. 


to others, 
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Social life is a conglomerate of 
the many individual lives, and in so 
far as the individual is “a bundle 
of habits,”’ society also must be a 
great stack of these bundles. I 
have nothing to say here to those 
habits, which, for better or for 
worse, are the genuine expression, 
the outwrought phenomena of our 
characters, singly or in the aggre- 
gate. I would class under the name 
of conventionalities, the more arti- 
ficial customs of our lives, the un- 
realities and false formule which 
have grown up around us, resem- 
bling the ivy, harmless at first, and 
even ornamental and graceful, which 
finally stifles and strangles, with its 
own luxuriance, the around 
which it has grown. 

The habits inherent in humanity 
are, so to speak, the utterance of 
its most fundamental principles,and 
their existence is bound up in that 
of human nature itself. Those that 
have their root in the more varying 
and progressive laws of man’s life, 
social and moral, are in like manner 
dependent for existence and develop- 
ment on the development of those 
laws. Of these, such as are bane- 
ful, require pruning or extermina- 
tion; but at the hands of those 
skilled to deal with the deep laid 
moral principles from which they 
spring. On the contrary, more 
artificial conventionalities life 
seem to me to be more less 
modifiable by each at will, directly 
as regards him or hersel!, indirectly 
as regards others. 
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Their roots are 
more like those of creeping weeds, 
which travel rapidly over the soil, 


just clasping it as they go. 


It is rather debatable ground 
this that I would examine. These 
very conventionalities may be dear 
to many, seeming to them the cul- 
tured finish on the human article as 
turned out by the most approved 
man-factories! though to others as 
Brummagem trumpery, tawdry and 
only in the way. 
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But to specify these grievances, 
sentimental or real—for to attack 
things in general is to fight the 
empty air. 

It is not so easy to pourtray their 
individual features, for their name 
is Legion, and I suppose that every 
one is possessed with a different 
legion of his own, howsoever they 
may all fall under the generic title 
of “a refuge of lies.” If I were to 
send a description of the race to the 
Hue and Cry, what needs it to add 
the detail of each separate indi- 
vidual? Another difficulty is that 
from various causes, I could not 
conveniently here lay hands on the 
more obnoxious of the tribe and 
bring them to justice, and to cap- 
ture and hold up to view some of 
the more insignificant after this 


preamble on their obnoxiousness, 
might recall to the mind of the 
reader the earthquake of old, and 
itsupshot, “nascitur ridiculus mus.” 

I purpose, however, to mention a 
few of the more trivial, lying appa- 


rent, like pebbles on the surface. 
If to comment on them is to give 
“to airy nothings a local habitation 
and a name,” I can only urge that 
as the stones on the surface betray 
the nature of the rock underneath 
the soil, or a blade of grass will 
show the set of a current, so these 
in like manner may be real and visi- 
ble signs of greater and hidden 
things ‘beneath. 

There are conventionalities of 
various kinds—of courtesy, of pro- 
priety, of work, and of fashion. 
Most of these are parasites of good 
and necessary laws and customs. 
They feed upon the stems of the 
nobler plant, and mingle their false 
growth with the foliage of the real 
tree, often to its greatinjury. That 
courtesy, for instance, which civi- 
lized society, demands from the 
atoms that compose her whole, to 
be due to all, severally and collec- 


tively, is it not a noble growth of 


civilization P 
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Fellow-feeling and its outcome, 
active kindliness, is the life-essence 
of social union, that which cements 
and inspires it all. The men of 
science tell us that affection ap- 
pears to be the great law of the 
universe; that ‘the attractions, 
affinities, what we may call social 
intercourse of atoms, have created 
the existing state of things. Be 
that as it may, it is at least an evi- 
dent principle of the social world. 
This is no grievance. But is it not 
a grievance that on this foundation 
awhole structure of unreality should 
be raised? That this divine law 
should be so buried under the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees of high 
breeding, as almost to be made of 
none effect? It is not good to 
stand aloof, alien and inaccessible 
to our kind. But neither is it good 
that a world of conventionalities, of 
courtesies and attentions, should so 
overgrow all the space for the 
free action of genuine feeling, that 
it has noscope for working, or where 
it does, is scarcely distinguished 
from its universal counterfeit. Why 
must we, ladies, prove our good will 
by spending a large part of our 
lives in going round to all the 
houses, not only of our friends, but 
also of our acquaintances, and dis- 
tributing little bits of pasteboard 
with our names upon them, which 
they, too, must come and acknow- 
ledge with similar pieces of paste- 
board? Or from year’s end to 
year’s end, sit down in each of their 
houses by turn, to tell them that it 
is a fine day, and other such news 
equally important, perhaps never 
going beyond this point—occasion- 
ally even not intending to do so? 

It would seem so unkind not to 
visit people, we hear said. There- 
fore, without the excuse of a friendly 
service to offer them, or something 
worth their while to hear, we must 
do them the still greater unkind- 
ness of wasting their time, and lavish 
upon already weary ears the same 
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oft-repeated small coin of conversa- 
tion, the small talk of idle acquaint- 
ances. 

A lady whose life is devoted to 

really worthy purposes has been 
heard to exclaim in despair at these 
well-meant encroachments on her 
time, “ Haven’t people got houses 
of their own to stay in!”’ Far be 
it from me to imply that it would 
be well for us not to visit our friends 
or even our acquaintances. Great 
would be our own loss in love and 
knowledge of our friends and neigh- 
bours, and numberless occasions of 
doing them service, and gladening 
them with sympathy or companion- 
ship would thereby be lost. But, 
inasmuch as the conventional habits 
first sprang from the more vital 
gregarious tendencies in man, it 
seems likely that the latter would 
not fall short for having room to 
act, and that therefore we could 
with advantage get rid of its un- 
meaning substitute. 

Likewise, who of us does not 
care to be remembered kindly by 
those who can really know us so 
well as to have inwoven our memory 
with the webs of their own lives? 
It is good that distant friends should 
know that we still think upon them 
and preserve the link of sympathy 
unbroken. It is very necessary 
that our own kith and kin believe 
that the many waters rolling be- 
tween them and us have not 
quenched the old love. But this 
does not account for the vast ex- 
penditure of time and energy that 
goes in the “ friendship letters” of 
ladies, as they are sometimes called. 
It is not an exaggeration to say 
that I have known some burdened 
and sighing under the loads of 
these conventional notes, that seem 
to lie on the consciences of pro- 
perly brought up young ladies. If 
it were possible, it would be curious 
to sift a load of this correspondence 
and find the true proportions of the 
chaff and wheat they contain. I 
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think it would be found thta a few 
at least, like Gratiano, “talk an 
infinite deal of nonsense.”’ 

When we consider how valuable 
energy and time can become, it is 
a pity to think upon all the human 
force that goes to waste in feminine 
lives, 

Gentlemen, as,a rule do not spend 
nearly as much time as we do in 
these mere conventional visits, and, 
as far as I know, are not given to 
writing volumes of these ** friend- 
ship” ‘notes. Without meaning to 
exalt their ways as especially worthy 
of imitation, I would suggest th: ut 
they seem to have more “time for 
work, and more leisure not frit- 
tered away, than we have, and I do 
not know that they are therefore 
believed to be more wanting in 
fellow kindliness than we ladies. 
I may be mistaken in this. Per- 
haps our benevolence is more uni- 
versal, and is impelled by its gush- 
ing impulsiveness to cover all the 
land with its shallow moisture, 
instead of flowing in its destined 
channel ! 

Or some may say that gentlemen 
owe this very exemption to the 
ladies of the family, whose self- 
devotion fulfils not their own con- 
ventional duties alone, but also 
covers many sins of omission on the 
part of the ruder sex. If it be 
held sufficient for a gentleman’s 
card to be left by proxy to repre- 
sent one of these ceremonious calls, 
it would be a charity to have the 
same custom established on behalf 
of the lady. The cards left by the 
postman would perfectly answer the 
requirements of polite recognition 
and acknowledgment. The in- 
ventor of the perforated lines be- 
tween our postage-stamps, which 
proved a saving of time to business 
men, is said to have been rewarded 
with a handsome sum. Of how 
large a sum, and our gratitude to 
boot, would not he be worthy, who 
should devise some way of checking 
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the waste of woman’s — time, and 
directing it into worthier channels. 

There are many other convention- 
alities of courtesy, of which the 
above are samples. They seem to 
entail besides the direct loss of time 
and labour, the further evil of un- 
reality and even insincerity in our 
lives, as all professions over and 
above the possible truth must do. 
The small conventionalities of fash- 
ion are open also to this last re- 
proach. We must keep the wheels 
of fashionable life oiled so as to run 
smoothly without a jar. Hence 
arise the various conventional 
phrases which have grown by use 
quite unmeaning, even as coins, by 
passing through too many hauds, 
lose at last all trace of their image 
and superscription. Not to com- 
ment on the various disguises for 
simple truths, and the evasions from 
telling the same in polite society, I 
would notice one fashion that ladies 
indulge in. If it were not so com- 
mon it might strike one as absurd, 
that a lady should address all her 
lady friends as “dearest.” A few 
possibly might rank among the 
dearest of the dear friends, but that 
all should be dearest is, to say 
nothing of its defiance of grammar, 
an impossibility that seems ludicrous 
when we find that none in such an 
impartial friendship remain to fill 
the ranks of “ dear!” 

Another fagon de parler arises 
from the amiable desire not to 
wound the feelings of a visitor. I 
mean the conventional “not at 
home.” Is it right to be more 
tender of the possible feelings of a 
visitor than of the conscience of a 
servant ? 

Oh, but servants know quite well 
that it is the accepted phrase, and 
so understood. 

Is itso? I know of a maid who 
was told to say her mistress was 
“not at home,” to a visitor. Her 
version of it was, “that her mistress 
would be sorry, but had just gone 
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out driving!” And lo, as she 
spoke, the little trap well known to 
the visitor, came up to the door to 
wait until this same mistress should 
be ready to go out! Is not this 
false phraseology demoralizing to 
ourselves and to our servants? 
How can they see the fine-drawn 
distinction that they may tell un- 
truths for, but not to us? Dr. 
Johnson, who had small toleration 
for the veneer of life, once heard a 
visitor asking for him. The ser- 
vant, instead of saying that he was 
busy, told her that he was “not at 
home.” “Oh, but he zs at home,” 
answered the visitor, “for I saw 
him as I passed the window.” Dr. 
Johnson at once opened the window, 
and called out, “ I tell you, Madam, 
that Dr. Johnson is not at home.” 
It may appear to some that I am 
an advocate of brusquerie, and per- 
haps despise all the pretty con- 
venances, gracefulness, and refine- 
ments of good breeding—that my 
garden (if I possess it) is laid down 
in cabbages and cauliflowers and 
such like, while the roses and lilies 
are warned off the premises as idle 
good-for-noughts, and not a butter- 
fly is allowed to flit like a winged 
flower over the acre sacred to 
utility ? Of course, I despise orna- 
ments, and scout the notion of a 
picture on my walls! Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. I love pictures 
(well painted) and ornaments, so 
that they are true gold, or sil- 
ver, or whatever else they profess 
to be; and would rather lack a 
cauliflower than a rose—a live rose, 
breathing its eloquence of perfume, 
however, not an artificial one, be it 
understood. The ways, the utter- 
ances of high civilization are also 
charming, all such of them as 
emanate from a living spring of 
good feeling and refinement within. 
The one plea on behalf of the arti- 
ficial conventionalities of life that 
would in part be their apology is 
this :—That as hypocrisy is said to 
49 
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be the tribute which vice pays to 
virtue, so the imitation which pro- 
duced the spurious article in truth 
sprang from the admiration which 
is felt for the genuine. 

Having specified a few conven- 
tionalities that are to be blamed 
for causing us to do things which 
we ought not to have done, there 
come rules of propriety which cause 
us to leave undone many things that 
we ought to do. 

Mrs. Grundy having made up her 
own mind that there is a place 
for everything, and, therefore, that 
everything must stay in its own 
place, and having accordingly pro- 
cured such ornamental gilded cages 
for her canaries, has no idea of their 
wanting to trespass beyond the bars. 
Her ideal young lady is to be con- 
tent with such things as she has— 
in a somewhat different sense from 
St. Paul’s. She must be content 
to have ten fingers and nothing to 
do with them, unless she has learned 
to play some instrument tolerably, 
or daub, in amateur fashion, and fill 
up the weary intervals with fancy, 
work, story-books, and the last in- 
vented pastime! Let the fashion 
books bear witness how inven- 
tion is tasked to devise ever new 
“ curiosities ” of work. Let the 
deluge of light literature be sug- 
gestive of all the poor heads into 
which it is sucked. Let the fre- 
quent recurring 
another new game testify how great 
is the superfluity of time to young 
ladies—we might truly add young 
gentlemen—in the pleasant summer 
time in the country. 

Our young lady must be con- 
tented to have feet, well skilled pro- 
bably in dancing or “rinking,” but 
not “in running without complaint 


“On unknown errands of the Para- 
clete ;” 


or any other errands of much use. 
It is so contrary to Mrs. Grundy’s 
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notions of propriety, to suffer us to 
do this or that, or to go hither or 
thither, unless fettered by attend- 
ance or restrictions which would 
deprive it of all usefulness. In 
fact, some of us are so very precious 
that we cannot afford to venture 
outside of Mrs. Grundy’s prome- 
nade, laid down for our behoof. 

There are, and have been for 
years, signs of a strike against Mrs. 
Grundy’s code in this respect. As 
generally happens ina revolt against 
a settled order of things, many 
foolish and unwise things have been 
said and done of which more mode- 
rate reformers have to bear the 
blame. The bounds have been some- 
what enlarged on all sides, and still 
we hear of one here, or another 
there, breaking loose from the old 
paths, some, indeed, from an aimless 
impatience of contro!, some from 
the impetus of a fioble purpose. 

If Miss Nightingale had first 
taken Mrs. Grundy into her coun- 
sels and acted accordingly, I doubt 
very much that we should ever have 
heard of her and her sister band 
nursing the wounded in the Crimean 
war. 

Delicate drawing-room ornaments 
are mostly too frail to be risked in 
the common uses of daily life. We 
are more indifferent to the common 
glass and delft, intended for useful 
service. Delicately nurtured ladies 
are sometimes held in like manner 
to be too precious and too frail for 
good honest work, or for the minis- 
try of mercy to the poor and suffer- 
ing of the outer world, from which 
they are guarded within the shrine 
of home. I think that preciousness 
and frailness are often confounded 
with one another, and, in like man- 
ner, the innocence of ignorance, the 
goodness of the unproven, is often 
taken to be one and the same, as the 
purity of the gold tried by the 
seven-fold furnace. The one is as 
different from the other as the 
whiteness of the yet untrodden 
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snowflake is from the burning, un- 
stainable brightness of the sun’s 
seven-fold ray. It has often been 
shown by experience that purity, 
refinement, and culture in woman 
enhances the preciousness of her 
work, so that their real value is in- 
trinsic, and not contingent on their 
rarity or fragility, as that of curious 
old china. 

I must quote one passage from a 
prose work of the most severely 
pure of our great poets on this sub- 
ject. “I cannot praise a fugitive 
and cloistered vertue, unexercised 
and unbreath’d, that never sallies 
out and sees her adversary, but 
slinks out of the race, where that 
immortall garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat. Assur- 
edly, we bring not innocence into 
the world, we bring impurity much 
rather: that which purifies us is 
triall, and triall by what is con- 
trary. That vertue, therefore, which 
is but a youngling in the contem- 
plation of evill, and knows not the 
utmost that vice promises to her 
followers, is but a blank vertue not 
a pure; her whiteness is but an ex- 
cremental whiteness.” 

It is in the darkness that the 
moonlight and starlight are seen to 
be beautiful, and Portia tells us 
“so shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” And there are 
among men and women, who are 
told to let their light shine bya 
higher than earthly authority, the 
same whose prayer was, “not that 
thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from the evil.” I trust that it 
will not be thought irreverent to 
appeal to such authority in so slight 
a matter. For are not these trivial- 
ities of life rooted in our moral 
principles ? 

The conventionalities relating to 
work are closely allied, indeed 
almost the same as those just re- 
ferred to. The etiquettes and 
opinions concerning that work 


which is held suitable for men, that 
suitable for women, that which 
befits the higher classes, and that 
which is left to the more struggling, 
have grown out of convictions not 
all ill-founded, and observation not 
all short-sighted. 

They, too, are beginning to yield 
to the pressure of present exigen- 
cies. They are, to use a simile of 
Ruskin’s, like the bark that en- 
closed the trunk of a tree in its 
youth, but which is cleft asunder, 
and gapes with the increase of each 
succeeding year. In former times 
the man was the _ bread-winner. 
Such women as were bereft of 
external aid, then as now, struggled 
to earn their own livelihood, but 
within miserably cramped limits. 
But it was the usual creed that it 
was more feminine and dignified to 
lean upon the family supporters, 
and to eke out a small round of 
occupations within the home en- 
closure. To venture forth and do 
battle with the outer world of work 
was infra dig. and masculine, and 
ladies were shy of earning their 
bread. These notions are now 
being supplanted by other views. 
The axiom that “if any will not 
work neither shall he eat” will 
perhaps soon be applied practically 
to woman as to man. A larger field 
of work is already opening before 
us, of which the limits have not yet 
been drawn. Actual experiment 
alone will have to decide where the 
incoming wave shall stop, and say, 
* hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further.” Some work will be found 
too severe a strain on our physical 
powers ; some, perhaps, too high for 
our mental stature to attain ; some 
may prove too alien to the distine- 
tive traits and virtues of woman. 
Meanwhile I believe that every one 
who lends a hand in removing the 
more artificial barriers set up by 
Conventionality, will be doing good 
service to the world at large. 

Because strong-mindedness is 

49—2 
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objectionable, it will not therefore 
be held that a love of honest inde- 

endence is wrong, or that earning 
or one’s own living, and “to give 
to him that needeth,” is less worthy, 
less attractive, than clinging in 
feeble indolence to the arms of 
those who are often heavily enough 
burdened as it is. 

Customs which encourage the 
maintenance of such selfish and 
false views of life and its duties 
cannot too soon be got rid of. 

“ Social lies, that warp us from 
the living truth,” have, like a fog, 
veiled the true aspect of things 
from our eyes, so that people walk 
“in a vain show,” disquieted “in 
vain.”’ But rifts are in the fog, 
where light can be seen. We can 
exist, if we will, in a world of 
shadows, glamour, and delusion, 
with reality ever eluding our grasp, 
but at the expense of our truer 
selves. Of this unreal existence 
Ruskin says, “it is that life of 
custom and accident in which many 
of us pass much of our time in the 
world; that life in which we do 
what we have not purposed, and 
speak what we do not mean, and 
assent to what we do not under- 
stand; that life which is overlaid 
by the weight of things external to 
it, and is moulded by them, instead 
of assimilating them; that which 
instead of growing and blossoming 
under any wholesome dew, is crys- 
tallized over with it, as with hoar- 
frost, and becomes to the true life 
what an arborescence is to a tree, 
a candied agglomeration of thoughts 
and habits foreign to it, brittle, 
obstinate, and icy, which can neither 
bend nor grow, but must be crushed 
and broken to bits, if it stand in 
our way. All men are liable to 
be in some degree frostbitten in 
this sort: all are partly encumbered 
and crusted over with idle matter; 
only if they have real life in them, 
they are always breaking this bark 
away in noble rents, until it be- 
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comes like the black strips upon 
the birch tree, only a witness of 
their own inward strength. But 
with all the efforts that the best 
men make, much of their time 
passes in a kind of dream, in which 
they indeed move and play their 
parts sufficiently to the eyes of 
their fellow dreamers, but with no 
clear consciousness of what is 
around them or within them ; blind 
to the one, insensible to the other.” 

If this be true, by Ruskin’s 
testimony of “the best of men,” 
how may we, weaker women, hope 
to free ourselves in any measure 
from the thraldom of our sur- 
roundings? Are we to allow cir- 
cumstances to petrify around the 
crevices of life which it is our lot 
to fill, and let them become a kind 
of mould to us, while we live like 
toads enclosed in stone? Or, weak 
as we are, are we endued with a 
vital expansive force, with which we 
can resist the pressure, nay, even 
react upon our circumstances ? 

A parable from Nature may 
answer us. “The waters wear the 
stones.” Many a time-worn ruin 
of man’s building, and many a 
massive cliff, the work of Nature 
herself, will testify to this fact. 
“Weak as water,’ “Hard as a 
rock.” Often have we heard these 
expressions, and yet the caverns 
underneath and the weather- 
beaten summits above confess that 
the rock has come off worsted in 
its conflict with a mightier power. 
And what are these lying there ? 
Fragments of a stony crown which 
the cliff has torn from its brow and 
laid at the feet of the conquering 
waves. 

‘ Not only the waves have left 
their mark upon the cliff. Drops 
of rain, one by one, falling on the 
rock in seemingly uninfluential 
showers, have penetrated with 
subtle way through invisible inlets 
into the solid mass, and have hid- 
den themselves far within. Then 
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followed heat and cold, strong 


sunshine and alternate frosts, as 
auxiliaries to the hidden moisture ; 
till at the last we find the strong 
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cliff rent into separate column-like 
fragments by the expansive strength 


of the waters within. 





SERVIA, AND THE SLAVS. 


Part III. 


Pernars no country on the face of 
the earth has a stranger history than 
that of Montenegro. The earlier 
portion of this history is entirely 
legendary, and is based on the pies- 
mas oY ballad narratives, with which 
the country abounds; but even when 
legend gives place to fact the story 
of Montenegro is no less extra- 
ordinary. 

Its very name is a puzzle which 
philology has as yet been unable 
satisfactorily to solve. Both the 
Venetian term, Montenegro, and the 
native name 7sernogora, when trans- 
lated into English, mean ‘“ The 
Black Mountain ; ” yet the so-called 
Black Mountain is a series of lofty 
white chalk cliffs, well known as a 
conspicuous landmark by every 
sailor on the Italian seas. Some 
have supposed that these cliffs were 
ence covered with black firs, and so 
account for thename. Others think 
that Montenegro means the Hill of 
the Outcasts or Black-guards. Per- 
haps the Jucus a non lucendo princi- 
ple of derivation is the best answer 
to the riddle. 

The country is a stupendous mass 
of almost impenetrable rocks, lying 
straight north from the eastern point 
of Italy, but shut out from the 
Adriatic coast by a narrow inter- 


vening slip of territory now belong- 
ing to the Austrians. Its character 
is thus described in a national 
fable: ‘“‘When God created the 
world he held in his hands a sack 
full of rocks, and the sack happened 
to burst just over the top of Monte- 
negro, dropping its whole contents 
upon the land.” 

M. Reclus, to whose valuable in- 
formation we have already been re- 
peatedly indebted in these papers, 
gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the country :—* If one were 
to take a bird's-eye view of Monte- 
negro, it would appear like an enor- 
mous honeycomb, opening into 
thousands of cells, or like a network 
formed of innumerable meshes. 
The rains have cut up the plateau 
by forming thousands of streams, 
which have excavated for themselves 
deep beds in the rock. In some 
places these have hollowed out large 
valleys; in others they have only 
formed narrow roudinas, which are 
little else than deep wells. In very 
rainy seasons the water collects it- 
self in temporary lakes, covering the 
low lands and destroying the crops ; 
but in ordinary weather the streams 
flow in the first instance into deep 
cavities in the chalky rock, which in 
their turn feed the beautiful springs 
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of clear blue water that are to be 
seen at the base of the mountains, 
on the shores of the Gulf of Cattaro. 
Tho Zeta, the chief river of Monte- 
negro, is itself formed by the union 
of streams which have bound them- 
selves in reservoirs north of the Val- 
ley of Niksiki, and run thence in 
hidden channels under the hills of 
Planinitsa. The heights cf Car- 
niola, some parts of the Lower Alps 
in France, and many other moun- 
tainous countries have a similar 
construction so far as regards their 
river-beds ; but in no other place 
are there found so large a number 
of small deep water-pits arranged 
side by side on a grand scale. The 
traveller is all the more struck with 
the abrupt inequalities of the surface, 
the height of the mountains, and 
the depth of the valleys, when he 
finds that the only roads are either 
mere footways running over the 
debris of the rocks, or ladders of 
stone cut out of the precipices.”* 
We may add, that when Napoleon 
ruled the Illyrian shores of the 
Adriatic, he offered to form, at his 
own expense, a road from the coast- 
town of Cattaro to Niksiki, which 
would have contributed greatly to 
open up the country ; but his offer 
was refused. When we come to de- 
scribe the character of the Monte- 
negrins we shall find that their in- 
accessible rocks are the main source 


* Nouvelle Geographie Universelle, p. 294. 
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of their power. The country, once 
opened to invasion, would soon 
cease to exist as an independent 
state. Where carriages can pass 
cannon can follow. ¢ 

The only portion of Montenegro 
which approaches to a lowland 
character is the south-eastern dis- 
trict, in which the mountain ridges 
are separated from one anoiher by 
immense valleys, sloping towards 
the Adriatic coast and the Alba- 
nian frontier, and drained by the 
affluents of Lake Scutari. In one 
of these valleys stands the capital, 
Cettinje, a petty village, consisting 
of somewhere about a hundred 
houses. Here the Senate or Scupt- 
schina meets in a thatch-roofed 
house of one storey. Here also 
lives Prince Nikita, in a cottage 
scarcely distinguishable from those 
of his neighbours. t 

The population of the country is 
officially estimated at 196,000, or 
thereabouts; but we greatly doubt 
whether it actually reaches that 
number. It is easy to understand 
that there are very good “ official” 
reasons for maintaining an appear- 
ance of strength with the view of 
misleading the Turks as to the 
available military force of Monte- 
negro. The barren nature of the 
country, as well as its small extent, 
forbid us to suppose that its popu- 
lation can be so numerous as 


+ Of recent years some approach to a road has actually been constructed from Cettinje, 


the Montenegrin capital, to Cattaro. 


+ **The Senate House (Sovict) is an oblong stone building of one storey, covered with 


thatch ; it has two doors, one of which leads to a department used as a stable for oxen and 
donkeys, the other conducts to two separate apartments ; that on the left is fitted with 
bedsteads covered with straw, for the use of the senators, whose rifles hang about the walls ; 
that on the right is the state-room ; a stone bench runs along one of its walls, and in the 
midst there is a fireplace, round which the deliberations of the Supreme Council are gene- 
rally held, and the dinners of its members are cooked. When the Vladika is present, he 
usually occupies a seat on the stone bench, covered with a rug ; the senators sit near him 
on the same bench ; whilst those who cannot find room there, as well as litigant parties, 
occupy low wooden stools, or stones, round the fireplace, and carry on their deliberationg 
smoking their pipes. Whenever anything is to be committed to writing, the secretary of 
the Vladika is called in, and he either composes the necessary document in the convent, or 
writes in the assembly, after the Turkish fashion, on his knees.” —Krasinski, Montenegro, 
and the Slavonians of Turkey. 
We understand that considerable improvements have boen made since Krasinski wrote. 
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196,000. Its superficial area is 
only about 1,000 square miles. 
Its greatest breadth is thirty-five 
miles, and its greatest length is not 
more than sixty. 

Prior to the battle of Kossovo, in 
1389, the heights of Montenegro 
seem to have been either unin- 
habited, or inhabited only by a set 
of nomadic hunters and shepherds, 
living under no law and having no 
political organization. It then be- 
came a refuge from the Turks to 
one band of the defeated Servian 
army. Its mountain fastnesses 
overhang the field of battle—the 
sorrowful Amselfeldt. 

A certain Ivan the Black is the early 
national hero towards whom all the 
legends of the Montenegrins con- 
verge, and who is regarded as the 
founder of their nationality. Pro- 
bably enough he was of Slavonic 
extraction, and the country may 
have been in its first years peopled 
by a race of pure Slavonic blood. 
But this has long ceased to be the 
case, though the mixed population 
of unspeakable blackguards who still 
occupy the land, or rather rock, 
worship Ivan as their father and 
future saviour, who “ Sleeps on the 
bosoms of the Vilas,* that watch over 
him, and will wake him one day, when 
God shall have resolved to restore 
Cattaro and the Blue Sea to his dear 
Montenegrins. Then the immortal 
hero will once more march at the 
head of his people to drive out the 
Schwabi (the dumb Germans) from 
the coasts usurped from the Slavs.”} 

If there is any sediment of truth 
in the piesmas or ballads regarding 
this Ivan, he must have been origin- 
ally an outlawed robber, who rose 
to power by help of an alliance with 
Venice, at a time when that re- 
public was anxious for many reasons 
to maintain her influence in the 
Adriatic, and to extend her territory 
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in Greece and the East. With her 
aid, and with the influx of refugees 
of every type, for whom the rest of 
the world had become too hot, he 
supported himself and his following 
of outcasts by pillage and piracy. 
Montenegro became, and continues 
to be, the Adullam of Europe. 
Every one that is in distress and 
every one that is in debt, and every 
one that is discontented gather 
themselves there. 

The Montenegrin is ferocious 

rather than brave. His tradition 
ary “ Christianity” makes him so— 
just as Islamism does with the 
Turk. When an infant is born in 
the country the first wish expressed 
over its cradle is, ‘‘ May he never 
die in bed!” When such a mis- 
fortune as a peaceful death over- 
takes aman, his friends are ashamea 
to own the disgraceful fact, and 
rather than do so they say, “The 
Old Murderer has killed him !” 
* Much is said at present of Turk- 
ish atrocities. We shall describe 
one out of many Christian atroci- 
ties, which is the next step in 
Montenegrin history. 

The last Montenegrin chief be- 
longing to the dynasty of Ivan thr 
Black, married a Venetian wife. 
Probably her influence over him 
had some civilizing effect: at all 
events, he determined to leave his 
Montenegrin rule behind him, and 
to become a Venetian citizen. He 
carried this purpose into effect, and 
the Turks took advantage of the 
dissensions which ensued, and seized 
upon Montenegro. With varying 
fortune and unvarying bloodshed, 
they strove to maintain their occu- 
pation till, in 1703, no inconsidera- 
ble numl _r of Turkish settlers, and 
other converts to Mahommedanism, 
were to be found in the mountain. 

We quote the piesma which des- 
cribes what happened on the Christ- 


® ‘Christian nymphs, protectresses of the Servian people.” 


+ Cyprien Robert. 
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mas Eve of that year. It tells a 
tale in which Montenegrins still 
glory ; and it will serve as a speci- 
men of their national literature. 
We append a few notes explanatory 
of one or two unusual expressions. 
The rayahs of the Zenta* have, 
by dint of presents, obtained from 
the Pacha of bloody Skadart permis- 
sion to build a church. When the 
little building was finished, Pope ¢ 
Yove appeared before the elders of 
the tribe assembled in sobor,§ and 
said to them “ Our church is built, 
but it is no better than a profane 
cavern until it shall have been 
blessed: let us, therefore, procure 
a safe conduct by money from the 
Pacha in order that the Tsernogorki 
bishop may come and consecrate 
it.” The Pacha delivers the safe 
conduct for the black caloyer || and 
the deputies of the Zenta hasten to 
convey it to the VJadika4 of Cettinje. 
Danilo Petrovitch, on reading the 
document, shook his head and said : 
“No promise is sacred among the 
Turks; but for the sake of our holy 
faith, I will go, though it be my 
fate not to return!” He has his 
best horse saddled and departs. 
The perfidious Mussulmans let him 
bless the church; then they seize 
and march him with his hands tied 
behind him to Podgoritza. At that 
news the whole Zenta, plain and 
mountain, rose up and went to the 
accursed Skadar to implore Omer 
Pacha, who fixed the Bishop’s ran- 
som at 3,000 gold ducats. To com- 
plete that sum along with the bribes 
of the Zenta the Tsernogortski had 
to sell all the sacred vessels of 


Cettinje. 
The Vladika was set free. The 
mountaineers could not contain 


their transports of joy at seeing the 
return of their dazzling sun; but 
Danilo, who had long mourned over 





* The Eastern part of Montenegro. 


+ 
+ The name always given to the country clergy. § 
* 


| Black Monk. § Bishop. 
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the spiritual conquests of the Turks 
who_were quartered in Tsernogora, 
and who foresaw the apostacy of 
his people, called on the assembled 
tribes to agree together on a day 
on which the Turks should be 
attacked and massacred all over the 
country. Most of the glavars** were 
silent at the proposal; the five 
brothers Martinovitch offered, them- 
selves alone, to execute the plot. 
The night before Christmas Day 
was chosen for the massacre, which 
was to take place in memory of the 
victims of Kossovo. 

The time fixed for the holy vigil 
arrives ; the brothers Martinovitch 
light their consecrated tapers, pray 
earnestly to the new-born God, 
drink each a cup of wine to the 
glory of Christ, and seizing their 
blessed maces, set out in the dark. 
Wherever there were Turks the five 
executioners appeared; all who 
refused baptism were massacred 
without pity; those who embraced 
the cross were presented as brothers 
to the Vladika. ‘The people as- 
sembled at Cettinje, hailed the dawn 
of Christmas with songs of gladness. 
For the first time since the battle of 
Kossovo they could exclaim, “ Tser- 
nagora is free! ” 

This is not a ballad of the 
dark ages, but one written in the 
eighteenth century to record the 
dark deeds of “our Christian 
brethren in the East;”’ deeds in- 
stigated by their bishop; done in 
pursuit of their “Christian” prin- 
ciples, and under the blessing and 
consecration of the “ Christian” 
Church of Montenegro! Is the 
story a whit less barbarous than the 
traditions embodied in the Nibel- 
ungenlied ? or is it more excusable 
than the “ Bulgarian atrocities,” 
for any other reason except that the 
massacre was on a smaller scale ? 


Skodra or Scutari. 
Council. 
* Heads of families. 
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Tsernogora has to this day main- 
tained the freedom thus acquired. 
It has been a source of weakness to 
Turkey, for the mountain line would 
be a natural and impregnable 
frontier to her on the west. It has, 
however, probably been serviceable 
to Europe by keeping Turkey back 
from the Adriatic seaboard. Europe 
has taken care to keep Montenegro 
back from the port of Cattaro as a 
restraint against piracy. 

With all their barbarism, it must 
be conceded that the Montenegrins 
have an intense love of liberty. 
One of their songs concludes with 
these words: “as long as one 
of the Tsernogorski shall remain 
alive, they will defend themselves 
against all foes, whosoever they 
be, Turks or others. Oh! it is no 
shadow the Tsernogorski freedom ! 
No other than God could quell it; 
and who knows but God himself 
would tire of such a work?” 

We have now arrived at the point 
in Montenegrin history when Russia 
appears upon the scene. 

In 1711 Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who had been residing at Bender 
since his defeat at Pultowa, induced 
the Porte to declare war against 
Russia, then ruled over by Peter 
the Great. All who know anything 
of history remember how Peter’s 
army was hemmed in on the Pruth, 
and how he was extricated from a 
position that seemed absolutely 
hopeless by the energy and devotion 
of his wife, the Empress Catherine, 
who purchased with her money and 
her jewels the peace of Hus. 

Foreseeing the difficulty of the 
struggle he was about to enter upon, 
Peter had previously appealed to 
the Montenegrins to aid him by 
creating a diversion in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, which would pre- 
vent the Turkish forces from being 
concentrated against him on the 
Danube. The assistance was given, 
and Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
were ravaged. When peace was 
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concluded between Peter and the 
Porte, the Montenegrin war still 
continued, and in 1712 an Otto- 
man army was sent against the 
Mountain and cut in pieces by the 
Mountaineers. In 1714 a second 
army was despatched by the Porte 
to avenge the defeat, and was more 
successful. Led by Kiuprili, it 
“did not leave a single altar or a 
single house standing in all 'l'ser- 
nagora.” 

Venice was now attacked by 
Turkey, and the Morea wrested 
from her hands; and she found 
that the Turks could not occupy 
Montenegro without danger to her 
Eastern commerce. The mountain 
peaks had never been reached by 
the conquering ‘lurk, and Venetian 
help was at last given to the remain- 
ing band of the Tsernogorski. Their 
predatory attacks on Turkey were 
immediately resumed, and most 
material assistance was given to 
Venice for years. 

We make two notes regarding 
the conduct of the Montenegrins 
during these wars, and they are 
from the pen of M. Cyprien Robert. 
We shall make them brief—for they 
explain themselves, besides vindi- 
cating our estimate of Montenegrin 
“ Christian ” character. 

In 1716 the Montenegrins “ dis- 
honoured a victory by immolating 
seventy-seven prisoners to the me- 
mory of the thirty-seven chiefs 
treacherously executed by Kiu- 
prili.” 

In 1739, “ in the savage intoxica- 
tion of victory they burned alive 
seventy of their most illustrious 
prisoners in a stable.” ‘This de- 
plorable exploit,” it is added, “has 
not been made the subject of any 
ballad.” 

In 1767 one of the most extra- 
ordinary incidents recorded in mo- 
dern history happened in Monte- 
negro. 

As is well-known, Peter III., 
Czar of Russia, was murdered in 
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prison in 1762. It was long be- 
lieved that his wife, the Princess 
Sophia Augusta of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
afterwards the famous Catherine 
II, Empress of Russia, was the 
instigator of the murder. Recently, 
doubt has been cast upon this. 
Be that as it may, his death oc- 
curred under circumstances of much 
mystery ; and though his corpse was 
exposed to public view, and all the 
funeral rites duly performed over 
it, many Russians refused to be- 
lieve that he was really dead, the 
report being that the body of a 
dead soldier resembling him had 
been exhibited and buried, while 
he had made his escape. 

No fewer than seven persons, at 
various times, and in various coun- 
tries, attempted to personate the 
deceased Czar. One, in Russia, 
named Jemeljan Pugatscheff, very 
nearly succeeded in gaining the 
imperial throne, and it was only 
after he had marched at the head 
of some 16,000 men to the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow that he was 
at last defeated and executed, the 
rebellion having cost Russia 100,000 
men. 

Another pretended Peter III. 
appeared in Montenegro in the 
person of one Stephen Mali, who, 
by diverse stratagems which we 
need not mention in detail, actually 
succeeded in imposing on the in- 


habitants, and in obtaining the chief 


magistracy of the nation. Both 
Turkey and Venice intervened 
against the impostor, but the Mon- 
tenegrins took arms in his favour, 
and were successful in more than 
one encounter. At length Prince 
Dolgorouki was sent on an em- 
bassy from Russia to assure the 
Montenegrins that they had been 
imposed upon. He had been suc- 
cessful in convincing them of their 
error, and Stephen had actually 
been arrested and imprisoned, when 
an occurrence took place which 
brought matters back to their old 
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condition. It happened that Dol 
gorouki chose for Stephen’s prison 
the room immediately above that 
which he was himself occupying. 
No sooner did the astute impostor 
discover this, than he called out 
from the window to the assembled 
crowd, “Do you not see that the 
Prince himself recognizes me for 
his superior: he dares not lodge me 
below him.” The bait took. Stephen 
was set free, and resumed the reins 
of government with a hand firmer 
than ever. 

The Turks sent three armies 
against him, and the Montenegrins 
fought till their powder was ex- 
hausted; for Venice had blockaded 
Cattaro and surrounded the fron- 
tier. Instead of submitting, the 
mountaineers made one of the most 
daring sallies recorded in the an- 
nals of warfare. One of their 
piesmas tells the story thus :— 

“The Turk continues to fight for 
nine weeks, and our poor Heyduks 
have no more powder or lead. They 
are on the verge of destruction 
when the Tsernogorski fortune, the 
good fortune sent by God, comes to 
hand. On the first of November 
heavy rain falls from the clouds 
and lasts till the following day, ac- 
companied by thunder and light- 
ning, that destroy the camp of the 
Doge of Venice near Boudva, and 
rend to pieces the tents of the Pasha 
of Skadar. In the midst of the 
disorder the mountaineers rush in 
and seize the ill-guarded ammuni- 
tion. Thenceforth well supplied, 
they defy the three Viziers, who, 
hopeless of maintaining their posi- 
tion during the winter in the moun- 
tain, evacuate it, and leave all the 
paths strewn with dead bodies.” 

After a rule of four years, Stephen 
died; but the Montenegrins never 
lost their belief that “the Slav 
Tsar, the Great Christian Emperor,” 
became a refugee in their country, 


and ruled them in their time of 
glory. Thus one link more was 
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added to the chain that binds the 
Tsernogora to Russia. 

Nor were the Russians slow to 
take advantage of the credulity of 
the Montenegrins, whose desperate 
valour, and whose central position, 
made them valuable allies and dan- 
gerous enemies in the then state of 
Europe. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte was 
at the height of his fame, just after 
his wonderful campaign in the North 
of Italy, the question arose—To 
whom shall the northern shores of 
the Adriatic belong? The peace of 
Campo Formio determined, inter 
alia, ‘‘ that the Emperor of Austria 
was to have the city of Venice with 
its remaining territory, from the 
extremity of Dalmatia as far as the 
Adige and the Lake of Garda,” and 
thus Cattaro fell into Austrian 
hands. This right was again re- 
cognized by the treaty of Vienna 
in 1815; but no, man can look at 
the map of Europe and justly say 
that that treaty has any claim to 
respect from men whose political 
education has gone beyond the 
trammels of their ancestors. 

Civil and ecclesiastical rule have 
long been mixed together in Monte- 
negro. It is said that they are 
now effectually severed; and we 
hope that the case is so. 

Peter Petrovitch, who governed 
the country for more than half a 
century, and was educated in St. 
Petersburgh, is said to have “ in- 
troduced some of the arts of civilized 
life into Montenegro, and in various 
ways laboured to improve his semi- 
barbarous subjects.” We have not 
been able to find much satisfactory 
evidence in favour of such a state- 
ment. ‘That he was domineered 
over by Russia is certain: that at 
heart he was a Russian is not less 
certain: that he first received, and 
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that his successors continue to re- 
ceive from the Russian Government 
a pension of £4,700 a-year as a 
subsidy, is not disputed. 

His nephew succeeded him both 
in his civil and his ecclesiastical rule 
in 1831. He was somewhat of a 
poet, and wrote under the nom de 
plume of “The Hermit of Cettinje.” 
Could any more distinguished tri- 
bute to his barbarism be quoted 
than the single fact that Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, reporting an interview 
with him, has nothing better to say 
of him than—* I had an opportu- 
nity of adverting to the barbarous 
custom, adopted by his people and 
the Turks, of cutting off the heads 
of their enemies and exposing them 
on stakes as trophies of victory and 
revenge ; and I was delighted to 
find him alive to the evil results of 
this practice, and desirous of its 
discontinuance ”’ ? 

Peter the Second died in 1851, 
and he, again, was succeeded by 
his nephew Danilo, to whom is given 
the credit of having separated the 
civil from the ecclesiastical power 
in the little place. Danilo fell by 
the hand of an assassin in 1860, 
and was succeeded by the present 
occupant of what, in Montenegro, 
would be called a throne. 

The truth is, and it is vain to 
conceal it, that from beginning to 
end Montenegrin history is a mere 
record of rapacity and scoundrelism ; 
that any professed desire to further 
“astern Christianity on the part of 
the inhabitants of the Tsernogora 
should only be treated with contempt; 
and that moderate and reasonable 
political principles, ignoring entirely 
religious differences, ought to be 
established in the East with little 
regard to the opinions or feelings of 
the inhabitants of the Black Moun- 
ain, 
















































































































































































The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution, from the Ger- 
man of Oscar Peschel. Henry 8. 
King and Co.: London, 1876.— 
General A. von Roon, whose valu- 
able services as War Minister have 
contributed so largely to the mili- 
tary power of the German empire, 
has also won an honourable position 
in literature as the author of “ Eth- 
nology as an Introduction to Phy- 
sical Geography.” A fourth and 
revised edition of this work having 
been required, he requested Herr 
Peschel to undertake its prepa- 
ration, with the understanding that, 
after having been examined and 
approved by the General, it should 
appear as the joint production of 
the two. By the time the editor had 
completed part of his task, the state 
of General von Roon’s health ren- 
dered it impossible for him to take 
any share in the work. Hence, to 
avoid delay, it was published in the 
name of Herr Peschel alone, and 
now appears translated into English 
in a highly satisfactory manner, be- 
tokening a command of both lan- 
guages and a sufficient knowledge 
of the subject. 

In its present form the work is 
a compendious treatise on anthro- 
pology, rather more than half being 
devoted to a survey of the whole 
species of man—his origin, physical 
peculiarities, language, industrial, 
social, and religious condition— 
and the remainder to an account of 
the various races into which the 
species is divided. Within the 
limits of a moderate-sized hand- 
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book it presents a comprehensive 
view of the present state of that 
ever advancing science which em- 
braces portions of anatomy, phy- 
siology, psychology, plulology, 
paleentology, geography, and soci- 
ology. On all these branches of 
knowledge necessary to the study 
of man Herr Peschel has availed 
himself of the best and most recent 
authorities. No publication—be it 
philosophical treatise, scientific pa- 
per, historical work, or book of 
travel—which threws any light on 
the vast and complicated subject 
escapes his observation. Nor is he 
less discriminating in the use of 
information than on the alert to ob- 
tain it. Far from blindly accepting 
every statement, he is careful to 
ascertain and point out its true 
value when seen in the light of 
what is known from other sources. 
In short, he combines extensive 
reading with sound critical judg- 
ment, qualifications especially ne- 
cessary for the editor of so com- 
prehensive a work. 

Herr Peschel has treated the sub- 
ject before him in a purely scien- 
tific spirit. He has no party pur- 
pose to serve, no personal feeling 
to gratify. He is neither a bigoted 
theologian, alarmed and irritated by 
the irresistible advance of scientific 
investigation, nor a dogmatic posi- 
tivist, unable or unwilling to believe 
that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in his 
philosophy. Writers of every school 
and nation receive impartial con- 
sideration at his hands. Their views 
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are correctly stated and fairly dis- 
cussed. As an instance, we may 


cite what is said of Darwin's theory, 
which is so often wilfully or unin- 
tentionally misrepresented by both 
supporters and opponents :— 


“Perhaps there is not a single ex- 
pert in Europe who would not acknow- 
ledge that the organic world of the 
present age pre-supposes with im- 
perative necessity that a tertiary crea- 
tion preceded it, for in Australia and 
South America, as well as in other 
portions of the earth well secured 
against an interchange of species, the 
animal world is most closely allied to 
the local fauna now extinct. 

“ Hence, if Darwin's doctrine con- 
sisted merely of the proposition that 
the succession of species is connected 
with the past by some cause or other, 
all geologists, botanists, and zoologists 
would belong to the school of the great 
Englishman. But, not satisfied with 
this claim, he believes himself able to 
disclose the process itself and its neces- 
sity. According to his theory, parents 
or sexual couples will transmit all their 
characters, including even the smallest 
varieties, so that the offspring resemble 
their parents and yet differ from them 
in a useful, indifferent, or detrimental 
direction in some exceedingly minute 
peculiarity. The detrimental devia- 
tions would lead to the speedy de- 
struction of their possessors, nor would 
the indifferent have any prospect of 
permanent preservation; the useful 
alone would effect the transformation 
of the creatures. But by continual 
accumulation, imperceptibly minute 
variations may in the course of con- 
siderable periods gradually grow up 
into specific differences. In this de- 
velopment of new forms, creation at 
the same time, as it were, criticizes its 
own works, for as each individual or 
parental pair usually generates far 
more descendants than can prosper on 
the earth, there arises between the 
offspring of the same, as well as be- 
tween the representatives of the 
different species, a struggle for exist- 
ence, in which the more vigorous 
competitors overpower those less 
favourably equipped. By continued 
elimination of the feeble members of 
the species, and by constant  trans- 
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mission of the favourable newly 
acquired variations, a change of form 
gradually occurs. The gist and novelty 
of Darwin’s doctrine consists in the 
selection just described, and which is 
supposed to be carried on by Nature. 
This process of transmutation of species 
has therefore been justly spoken of by 
Nageli as a utilitarian system. When 
enthusiasm for this novel and bold idea 
had given way to cooler reflection, it 
became more and more evident that 
selection on utilitarian principles could 
not always have taken place. ‘The 
evolution of new organs, or the trans- 
formation of old, would certainly have 
required long periods, during which 
the incomplete novelty, if not directly 
detrimental, must at least have re- 
mained neutral in the struggle for 
existence. Moreover, it became evident 
that organs may exist before advantage 
can be taken of them. Even among 
the most different races of mankind, a 
majority of their number possess vocal 
apparatus admirably adapted to song, 
although not employed for musical 
purposes. Nor does natural selection 
explain how the shape and appearance 
of the organic world can arouse wsthetic 
dispositions in sensitive persons. We 
find not only the beautiful, the graceful, 
the agreeable, but also the repulsive, 
the terrible, the ridiculous, and the 
demoniac, represented in animals or 
plants, Darwin, in his book on the 
descent of man, has attempted to over- 
come this difficulty by a new article of 
belief, namely, in sexual selection; the 
female animals being supposed to 
prefer the male which most actively 
excites their senses. But in butterflies, 
particularly the Sphingide, the lower 
wings are coloured with peculiar bright- 
ness, and are adorned with gaudy eyes : 
yet this creature conceals its own 
decorations when at rest, while all per- 
ception of pencilling and colour is 
precluded by its rapid movements when 
in flight. Many finely formed men and 
women in America and Africa habitu- 
ally disfigure themselves by placing 
dises and plugs in their lips and cheeks, 
and thereby prove that their taste is 
still undeveloped, so that their other 
physical beauties are certainly not due 
to a fortunate selection. Again we find 
beauties in such members of the animal 
kingdom as fecundate themselves, and 
even in the motionless vegetable king- 
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dom. The aspect of an oak during a 
storm, the mournful appearance of a 
Deodara, the hues*of many a corolla, 
the graceful lines of trailing vines, the 


fabric of a rosebud, are all capable of 


affording us «esthetic satisfaction, and 
yet any idea of the exercise of sexual 
selection by these objects is absolutely 
impossible. 

* Still less can the transmission of 
prejudicial characters be reconciled 
with intentionals selection. Darwin, 
indeed, appeals to the correlation of 
the constituent parts of an animal body, 
in consequence of which changes in 
one part are accompanied by changes 
in remote portions of the body ; but 
we cannot demonstrate, or even ima- 
gine, the necessity of this correlation, 
this argument has no foundation. 

“According to the Darwinian 
theory, the ancestor of modern man 
must have been a hairy creature, pro- 
tected from changes of temper: = by 


as 


a furry coat. Yet the loss of this fur 
could only act prejudicially ~ the 
struggle for existence. In the case of 


birds, the same observation applies to 
gaudy plumage, which fav the 
schemes of their enemies, to the boat- 
like excrescences of their beaks, as 
well as to the trailing tails which hinder 
flight and incubation. ‘Thus it is just 


? 
the new pith of the Darwinian doc- 


rs 


trine, namely, natural selection. which 
still remains unaccredited; nay, Darwin 
himself, truth-loving as he always is, has 


openly confessed with regard to the 


objections made by Nageli and Broca, 
that in the carlier edition of “ The 
Origin of Species ‘he has probably 
ascribed to 0 much to the effects of 
natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest We may add that the older 
history of the organic world exhibit 


cases in which the extinction of families 
of animals has been originated by pro- 
found alterations of structure which, as 
far as such inferences are justifiable 
with regard to phenomena iibited by 
fossils, must have been prejudicial to 
them The Ammonite which di d 
out during the cretaceous period, pre- 
viously began to pass into so-called 
cripple forms. Their shells, 
curled into a planiform spiral, subse- 
quently become perpendicularly spiral, 
extend themselves lineally, or bend 
like a bow, a hook, or a she pherd’s 
crook, or at least distend themselves 


originally 


59 
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much, that the individual convolutions 
are no longer in contact with one 
another. But this abandonment of the 
old type was followed by the complete 
extinction of the family. 

*“ We, nevertheless, hold the Dar. 
Winian doctrine, not indeed as a suc- 
cessful, but yet as the best attempt to 
explain the connection of the older with 
the newer creation, and it will only be 
supplanted by a more satisfactory 
solution. It is scarcely comprehe nsible 
that pious minds can be disquieted by 
this doctrine, for creation gains in 
dignity and importance if it possesses 


the power of re novation, and of evolving 
higher perfection.’ 


We have thought it desirable to 
present our readers with this 
lengthened extract because a theory 
which has produced so deep an im- 
pression and exerted so wide an 
influence on modern thought de- 
serves to be correctly understood 
and estimated at its true value. 
At best it is rather a plausible 
hypothesis than an _ indisputable 


principle. To compare it with 
Newton’s mathematically demon- 
strated theory of gravitation, as a 


high scientific authority did in the 
enthusiasm awakened by its first 
publication, or even with the un 
dulatory theory of light, so amply 
confirmed by experiment, is a strange 
perversion of judgment more cal- 


culated to provoke contradiction 
than produce conviction. Herr 
Peschel is far nearer the mark in 


describing it as an attempt 
be the attempt, yet made or 
possible, but still only an attempt 

toexplain the form: ition of species. 
On the other hand, he is equally 
reasonable in what he says with 
regard to the bearing of the theory 
on religion. It does not at all ex- 
clude the idea of creation, but sim- 
ply aims to show how creation is 
carried on. Creation itself is al- 
together beyond the range of science 
or human conception. The most 
we can do is to trace such of its 
processes and results as fall within 
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best 
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the observation of our senses, and 
this is all that Darwin attempts. 
Whether his theory adds dignity 
and importance to the idea of cre- 
ation, as Herr Peschel thinks, is a 
matter of opinion on which some 
may not agree with him ; but that 
it does not admit the idea, and is 
atheistical in its character—as is not 
unfrequently asserted or implied— 
cannot be established by sufficient 
evidence and fair argument. 

Herr Peschel upholds the doc- 
trine of the unity of mankind, con- 
sidering the different races of men 
as varieties of one species. He 
maintains that there is no region 
however inhospitable, no climate 
however unfavourable, where man 
cannot live. Not far from Cape 
Constitution, 81 deg. 22 min. north 
latitude—the highest latitude ever 
reached before the recent English 
Government expedition, which got 
to 83 deg. 20 min.—fragments of a 
sledge were observed, and traces of 
human inhabitants were found at 
the extremity of West Greenland. 
Provided the transitions from one 
climate to another are not abrupt, 
but take place gradually and at 
considerable intervals of time, men 
of the same breed can live in any 
zone. 

A further proof of the unity of 
mankind to which Herr Peschel 
calls attention is the identity of 
mental characteristics by which all 
tribes are distinguished, however 
diversified their physical constitu- 
tion and geographical position. All 
are endowed with essentially the 
same capacities though in various 
stages of development. Similar 
beliefs and customs are found gener- 
ally prevalent, in spite of important 
differences in other points. 

With regard to the original home 
of the human race, Herr Peschel 
argues that, as the islands at a con- 
siderable distance from land have 
always been found to have been 
uninhabited till within recent times, 
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it must have been in some conti- 
nent. He then shows from the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals 
that neither North or South Ame- 
rica nor Australia could have satis- 
fied the necessary conditions, and, 
after considering other parts of the 
Old World, at last fixes upon a great 
continent now covered by the Indian 
Ocean, and “to which belonged 
Madagascar, and perhaps portions of 
Eastern Africa, the Maldives and 
Lacadives, and also the island of 
Ceylon.” Sclater, the zoologist, has 
given this continent the name of 
Lemuria. 

In treating of the antiquity of 
man, Herr Peschel exhibits a very 
discriminating and impartial spirit. 
He weighs the evidence derived 
from various sources with scruti- 
nizing care, laying bare the weak 
points as well as insisting on the 
strong ones. Thus he does not 
omit to mention the important 
circumstance that the knives and 
axes taken from miocene strata 
near 'l'enay, in France, were pro- 
nounced, by the best judges at the 
Archeological Congress at Brussels 
in 1872, to be not of artificial 
make, and adds the very just and 
needful observation, that in the 
case of alleged stone implements 
it is of importance to know whether 
they have been selected from a 
large or small number of similar 
objects, because where masses of 
flint appear on the surface and are 
easily broken by a sharp blow, they 
will often split up into chips and 
flakes so as to present every appear- 
ance of artificial construction, though 
really the results of accident. 

As to the lake dwellings in 
Switzerland, Herr Peschel main- 
tains that there is no fact as yet 
discovered which compels us to be 
lieve that they are older than the 
pyramids of Egypt, and nothing to 
disprove that the remains of the 
stone age in Switzerland date from 
between one and two thousand years 
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before Christ. His general con- 
clusion is, that ‘all the discoveries 
hitherto made merely enable us to 
put back the antiquity of our race 
as far as the times of the extinct 
cave fauna.” 

On the subject of language, Herr 
Peschel has some just observations. 
Easy as it is to understand the 
growth of languages when once 
formed—and he gives instances of 
the ways in which they are vari- 
ously modified—he considers the 
first establishment by compact be- 
tween speaker and hearer of a con- 
nection between an idea or feeling 
and a particular sound to be in- 
volved in obscurity. Still, he con- 
tends that man was as much the 
originator of language as he is of 
the additions and alterations it 
continually undergoes. As a means 
of ethnological classification, Herr 
Peschel considers language to be a 
valuable but secondary criterion, 
requiring other circumstances to be 
taken into account with it. Identity 
or relationship of language is not 
in itself a proof of identity of race. 
It merely indicates social inter- 
course and community of abode at 
some previous period, which is 
quite possible without intermixture 
of race to any great extent, as occurs 
in India and with the negroes who 
speak English in America. 

We are unable to follow the 
learned editor throughout his com- 
prehensive survey of mankind, in- 
cluding their primitive condition, 
food, clothing, and shelter, wea- 
pons, navigation, customs, and re- 
ligions. Suffice it to say that all 
these topics of interest are discussed 
with ample knowledge and masterly 
ability. 

The last division of the work, 
which treats of the races of man- 
kind, commences thus :— 


* In an earlier chapter we found that 
in any one race all the physical cha- 
racters, such as the shape of the skull, 
the proportions of the limbs, and the 
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colour of the skin, vary materially; 
that even the character of the hair 
must not be considered a persistently 
distinctive mark, and hence that, in the 
classification of the human species into 
groups or races, all the predominant 
characteristics must be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘Though the limits of such 
groups are often easy, they are more 
often very difficult to define. We 
must not draw them where the common 
characteristics of one group merge by 
slight gradations into the common 
characteristics of another group, for 
on historical authority such gradations 
must be traced to intermarriage, and 
would be represented by hybrids. 
“On this principle we shall be 
obliged to separate mankind into seven 
groups, races, sub-species, or species, 
whichever expressiun may be pre- 
ferred. The first includes the in- 
habitants of Australia and Tasmania; 
the second, the Papuans of New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands ; the 
third, the Mongoloid nations, among 
which we reckon not only the Asiatics 
of the Continent, but also the Malayo- 
Polynesians and the aborigines of 
America; the fourth, the Dravida of 
Western India of non-Aryan origin; 
the fifth, the Hottentots and Bushmen; 
the sixth, the Negroes; the last con- 
sists of the Mediterranean nations, 
answering to the Caucasians of Blu- 
menbach. The vindication both of 
the separations and associations of 
this system of seven groups must be 
reserved for the chapters which treat 
of each respectively. Moreover, we 
hold it to be the duty of ethnology to 
estimate the social, moral, and intel- 
lectual development of the individual 
races. The maturity of the different 
social conditions of mankind does not, 
however, accurately correspond to the 
various endowments of races, but de- 
pends also on the advantageous or 
disadvantageous nature of the place of 
abode; so that the reaction of this on 
the history of the civilization of each 
group of mankind must be considered.” 


From these remarks the reader 
may get an idea of the scope and 
treatment of this portion of the 
work. The physical and intellectual 
characteristics of each race, together 
with their geographical distribution 
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and social condition, are clearly and 
fully described, the statements being 
illustrated and confirmed by inform- 
ation derived from a great variety of 
the newest sources, 

Herr Peschel claims for the Aus- 
tralians a higher intellectual status 
than is usually assigned them. He 
founds this claim on the highly 
developed character of their Jan- 
guage, which “ possesses four more 
case-terminations than Latin, and a 
dual as well as singular and plural. 
The verb is as rich in tenses as 
Latin, and has also terminations for 
the dual, and three genders for the 
third person ; in addition to active 
and passive, it has reflective, reci- 
procal, determinative, and continu- 
ative forms.” They can also boast 
of some attempts at poetry. 

Herr Peschel’s statements with 
regard to the Chinese are scarcely 
consistent with each other. On 
the one hand he shows by an_enu- 
meration of facts and dates that it 
is a mistake to suppose they have 
for centuries remained stationary ; 
on the other, he says, * It is every- 
where noticeable that the Chinese do 
not advance beyond a certain grade 
of intellectual development.” He 
shows a lack of his usual caution in 
accepting as trustworthy, on the 
faith of an American writer, two 
strange stories at variance with 
experience and reason. One is to 
the effect that an English captain 
of a steamer deliberately and gra- 
tuitously ran down a Chinese barge 
of bricks with four rowers whom he 
left to perish, whichis too barbarous 
to be believed. The other states that, 
as the narrator was passing through 
a town with Mr. Murray, a Chinese 
scholar attached to the English em- 
bassy, they were attacked with re- 
pulsive missiles by a mob, who 
were instantaneously converted to 
peace and friendship by an appeal 
to them from Mr. Murray in their 
own language, reminding them of 
the saying of Confucius, “ That 
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which I wish another not to do to 
me, I must not do to him.” From 
what*we have heard from those who 
have lived in China, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing this as 
much too good to be true as the 
other is too bad. 


Imperial Federation of Great 
Britain and her Colonies. In letters, 
edited by F. Young. S. W. Silver 
and Co.: London, 1876. 

Twenty or thirty years ago it 
was customary—especially among 
short-sighted politicians of one idea, 
and that not by any means an 
exalted one—to unduly depreciate 
our vast colonial possessions. They 
were represented as a useless bur- 
den to the country, a source of 
endless expense, and a frequent 
cause of disastrous war. Happily, 
loftier and wiser sentiments now 
prevail. The colonies are universally 
acknowledged to be an essential 
element of England’s greatness and 
prosperity, invaluable as homes for 
our redundant population, training 
schools for our statesmen, centres 
of trade, stations for our fleet, and 
additions to our national wealth, 
dignity, and importance. They 
are priceless jewels in Her Majesty’s 
crown, at once the symbol and 
manifestation of British power, 
as Lord Beaconsfield said of our 
fleet. 

The universal prevalence of these 
more healthy views is no doubt in 
some measure owing to the con- 
ferences which have been held on 
colonial questions, and the articles 
which have been written with a 
view to press the claims of the 
colonies on public attention. It is 
feared by some, that sooner or 
later our colonies will desire to 
separate from the Mother country, 
unless some steps are taken in time 
to unite them more closely with it, 
into a grand imperial confederacy, 
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Various proposals for carrying out 
the idea have been made and dis- 
cussed, particularly in the columns 
of The Colonies newspaper, and a 
number of letters which have ap- 
peared in that journal, are here 
collected under the editorship of 
one of the writers, who shows more 
zeal than discretion in his treatment 
of the subject. 

Mr. Young is haunted with the 
idea that we shall lose our colonies 
through mere indifference to their 
feelings and interests, and has 
persuaded himself—on what grounds 
he does not say—that all the self- 
governing colonies will insist on 
federation or disintegration. Hence 
he vehemently insists on federation 
as a matter demanding careful at- 
tention without delay. 

Neither he nor any other writer 
pretends that there is at present any 
urgent demand in the colonies for 
federation. On the other hand an 
anonymous writer ‘‘ Colonus,”’ who 
has had thirty years’ experience in 
Australia, says, not only has no 
colony asked for it, but he does not 
believe any would accept it, if 
offered. It is rather remarkable 
that Mr. Young does not venture to 
dispute the non-existence of any 
desire in the colonies for federation, 
nor can he say anything against 
*‘Colonus’s” opinion, except that it is 
an individual one, thus implying— 
what he has no right to assume— 
that it stands alone, and keeping 
out of sight the weight fairly due to 
such lengthened personalexperience, 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Young 
could not discuss the subject with- 
out undue bitterness, which is a 
poor substitute for strength of argu- 
ment. 

He thus appears at a great disad- 
vantage in comparison with his 
opponent, who writes as a sensible, 
well-informed man, in a thoroughly 
practical spirit, taking men and 
things as they are, and not indulging 
in vague speculations which will 
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not bear the test of experience. 
We cannot doubt that the general 
impression produced by the volume 
will be adverse to the views it is 
intended to promote, which are 
controverted with even greater 
ability and in better temper by 
another writer, “ Philo-Colonus,” 
whose letters appear in the Ap- 
pendix. In a few words he thus 
shows the utter impossibility of 
such a federation as Mr. Young and 
his adherents dream of :— 


“They seek an Assembly in which 
members from every part of the Em- 
pire shall sit together, and shall be the 
government and legislature of the 
united nation. Now, I ask in all sim- 
plicity, is such an institution, in per- 
manent operation, conceivable? Is it 
supposed to be possible that Colonial 
votes, or votes gathered from distant 
regions, shall depose a Prime Minister 
of England and put another in his 
place? Can any one imagine that a 
majority of such Colonial votes would 
never be able to impose Protection 
upon English finance? Would they 
be suifered to decide whether the 
Church of England shall continue to 
be established or not? Or would the 
Colonists ever suffer that they should 
all over the globe be made to pay the 
same amount of taxes per head as the 
inhabitants of the old country? If 
such things should be impossible—and 
who doubts it?—then plainly Iedera- 
tion becomes only, as now, joint con- 
sultation on a few matters only ; a true 
unity, one nation, one people, one 
lederated society, will not have come 
into existence.” 


Mr. Young has failed to establish 
the necessity for any new measure 
at present, still less the practicability 
of the plan he proposes. 


A Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. F. G. Lee., D.C.L., 
F.S.A. London. B. Quaritch, 1876. 
—Mr. Lee’s handsomely printed 
and richly illustrated work, is a 
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dictionary of ritualistic terms, in- 
tended for the use of the unlearned 
who are fond of ritualism, or—as Mr. 
Lee would say—interested in the 
“Catholic revival,” now going on in 
the Church of England, which he 
terms “a new and better Reforma- 
tion.” For those who do not 
happen to belong to this particular 
class it will have no attraction, and 
even for those who do, it is not 
very suitable. It contains many 
terms which they are not likely even 
to meet with or want, such as, 
azymite, abios, jope, fylfot, lumachet, 
lup, orphray, mazer, stolizein, and a 
host of others equally outlandish. 
On the other hand, it explains many 
that are too familiar to need ex- 
planation, such as stipend, stool, 
stocking, communion-cloth, kneeler, 
the Lord’s Prayer, organ-loft, &c. 
It is hard to see what advantage the 
readers whom Mr. Lee has in view, 
can derive from the articles on these 
two classes of terms, which together, 
make up a third or more of the six 
thousand inserted in the volume. 
Nor is the treatment of the re- 
maining portion well adapted for 
the class of people contemplated. 
Greek words and Latin quotations, 
which must be unintelligible to 
them, repeatedly occur without any 
translation. Mr. Lee says the work 
is a glossary, not a cyclopsedia ; but 
it is in fact, neither the one nor 
the other entirely, the articles being 
confined to brief explanations of 
meaning, but as frequently giving 
historical and other information at 
considerable length. Sometimes 
the derivation of the terms is 
given, but generally omitted, or 
insufficiently explained. A glossary 
should, at least, give all the informa- 
tion necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the words it professes to 
explain, which is more than can be 
said of Mr. Lee's, for, besides its 
deficiency with regard to derivation, 
it does not include all the meanings 
of the words it explains. Whether 
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regarded as a glossary or a cyclo- 
peedia, it fails to meet the require- 
ments of those, for whose use it is 
professedly intended. Young ladies 
of ritualistic tendencies and tastes, 
who do not happen to have enjoyed 
the advantages of the higher 
education, now afforded to their sex 
at Girton College, and Newnham 
Hall, Cambridge, or University 
College, London, must be often 
hopelessly puzzled over its pages. 

But it may suit those who are not 
unlearned, and, like the author, 
regard the Reformation, or—as he 
terms it—‘ The alterations in the 
sixteenth century,’ with regret, 
and its leading actors with indignant 
disgust ; who look forward with 
fond longing to the “restoration of 
visible unity,’ by the amalgama- 
tion of the English, Romish and 
Greek Churches, and try to make 
believe very much, that there is no 
essential difference between them. 
They will not be surprised to find 
frequent mention of “the Western 
Church ” in these pages to denote 
the churches of England and Rome 
in combination, nor displeased at 
the great prominence given to Greek 
ecclesiastical terms, and the in- 
sertion of articles on such Roman 
Catholic usages as penance, and in- 
dulgences. ‘They may perhaps not 
be at all offended by the disparaging 
way in which the leaders of the 
Reformation are spoken of in the 
Introduction, where the noble 
martyr, Hooper, Bishop of 
Gloucester, is denounced for his 
‘fanaticism ;” the proceedings at 
the Reformation, are said to have 
been accomplished “in a spirit 
that savoured rather of the fiercest 
Iconoclasm or Mahometanism than 
of Christianity,” and “our pious 
Reformers ’—as they are ironically 
styled with inverted commas—are 
charged with having “ privately en- 
riched themselves and their families 
by the abundant spoils of rifled 
churches and chantries.”’ 

50—2 
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All honest men, whether Ritual- 
ists or not, must condemn Mr. 
Lee’s mode of treating the word 
Sacrament. In his explanation of 
this word he says :—‘ According to 
the general teaching of the Church 
Universal, there are seven sacra- 
ments. The Church of England 
teaches, not that there are less than 
seven, but that there are two only 
as generally necessary to salvation, 
and in the Articles the whole seven 
are enumerated.’’ Irom this state- 
ment any reader not familiar with 
the Twenty-Fifth Article would 
naturally suppose the whole seven 
sacraments are placed on a level 
there. To preventany reader from 
falling into so gross an error, we 
will quote its exact words :— 


“ There are two sacraments ordained 
of Christ, our Lord, in the gospel, that 
is to say, Baptism and the Supper of 
our Lord. 

“ These five, commonly called sacra- 
ments, that is to say, Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Ex- 
treme Unction, are not to be counted 
jor sacraments of the gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the Apostles, partly are 
states of life allowed in the Scriptures; 
but yet have not like nature of sacra- 
ments, with Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, for that they have not any 
visible sign or ceremony ordained of 
God.” 


Now, will any one with a spark 
of sincerity, or the slightest regard 
for truth, venture to say Mr. Lee 
has not in this matter been guilty 
of gross misrepresentation, if not 
downright fraud? There is no 
great harm in his trying to hide 
from himself the vital points of 
difference between the Churches of 
England and Rome by lumping 
them together under the title of 
“the Western Church,” to the 
amusement of Romanist lookers- 
on; but when he resorts to such 
disingenuous proceedings as this, 
every lover of truth and fairness 
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must condemn and denounce him, 
It is bad enough that a clergyman 
of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land should entertain such senti- 
ments as he avows; but far worse 
that he should seek to promulgate 
them by dishonest means. 

Mr. Lee’s work is inscribed to 
the Bishop of Winchester, with his 
lordship’s permission, who is ex- 
pressly exonerated from all respon- 
sibility ‘for the accuracy of any 
statement, fact, judgment, opinion, 
or conclusion contained in it,” as 
he never saw it before publication. 
It may be doubted whether, if his 
lordship had seen it, he would have 
allowed his name to appear in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. Lee’s notions of architecture 
are rather hazy, or, at any rate, 
loosely expressed. He seems to 
think Norman synonymous with 
Romanesque architecture, whereas 
Romanesque is a generic term, de- 
noting that modification of ancient 
Roman architecture which, origin- 
ating in Rome with the Basilica, 
appeared in Normandy as Norman, 
in England as Saxon, and in Lom- 
bardy as Lombardic, the prevailing 
feature of all being the round arch. 
His illustrations, many of which are 
from his own pencil, are well exe- 
cuted, but not so well selected. 
Instead of giving drawings from 
ancient objects which exist, and are 
accessible, as he is careful to state, 
mentioning where they may be 
found, he inserts modern designs 
“from the late Mr. A. Welby 
Pugin’s pencil,” by which we pre- 
sume the elder Pugin is meant, 
though it is impossible to say for 
certain. It would have been just 
as easy, and far better, for instance, 
to illustrate one of the old examples 
mentioned under the headings 
* Lectern” and “Shrine.” At any 
rate, if modern work is thought de- 
sirable, there can be no reason for 
ignoring all that has been done in 
ecclesiastical architecture by such 
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eminent artists as Mr. Street, Mr. 
Burges, and others. 

It is rather amusing to learn 
from Mr. Lee, that pews “came 
into use for undevotional purposes,” 
and that: Romanist is “a vulgar 
word, used chiefly by the unedu- 
cated, to designate a member of 
the ancient and venerable Church 
of Rome.” 


The Owl's Nest in the City. By 
E. Lovel. London: H. 8. King 
& Co., 1876.—A novel should, 
above all things, be readable, and 
such * The Owl’s Nest in the City” 
is inno common degree. Whoever 
begins reading it will be unwilling 
to lay it aside before the end is 
reached. ‘The interest, so far from 
ever flagging, goes on continually 
increasing till it reaches a pitch of 
intensity at last. The reader's at- 
tention is kept constantly on the 
alert by a series of ever fresh inci- 
dents following each other in rapid 
succession. Ingenuity is shown in 
the structure of the plot, and skill 
in its development. There is 
enough of mystery in it to give a 
zest to the narrative, but not so 
much complication as to puzzle one. 

Objection may, however, be made 
to the materials of which it is com- 
posed. It is to be regretted that a 
story, occupying only asingle vol- 
ume, should include among its es- 
sential elements two cases of seduc- 
tion and one of suicide. Not that 
they form prominent features of the 
work. ‘The author does not gloat 
over them, or dwell upon them for 
the purpose of effect. Still they 
are there, and cast a lurid gloom 
over the whole. As a set-off it 
should be mentioned that the 
reader is spared any tedious love 
scenes or sickly sentimentalism. 
There is, however, a failure of 
poetical justice, as the best charac- 
ters come to the worst end, and the 
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villain of the piece is crowned with 
success. 

Mr. Lovel tells the tale in his 
own person, and appears as a sub- 
ordinate actor, bearing his own 
name. “The Owl's Nest” is an 
old mansion in a secluded city 
square, occupied both as a resi- 
dence and place of business by a 
firm of solicitors, Messrs. Prescott 
& Earle, the former of whom is his 
uncle. To him he is sent as a lame 
boy of eight years old, on the death 
of his mother. 

Mr. Prescott, while a country 
lawyer's clerk, is induced by a 
promise of money to marry Miss 
Earle, a neighbouring squire’s 
daughter, who has been seduced 
by a young nobleman, and is known 
to be enceinte. Shortly after the 
marriage and the establishment of 
the firm in London, she gives birth 
to a son, who, under the name of 
Dick, figures as the hero of the 
story. After bearing her husband 
a son, James, she is forced by his 
ill-usage, and assisted by her bro- 
ther, Mr. Earle, — who has pre- 
viously prevailed upon her to execute 
a will in his favour—to flee to Italy, 
where she soon afterwards gives 
birth to a daughter, Mary, unknown 
to Mr. Prescott, who, by Earle’s 
contrivance, receives false intelli- 
gence of her death. Dick, who is 
represented as a high-spirited gene- 
rous fellow, is naturally no great 
favourite with his reputed father, 
who, on the contrary, dotes with 
fond affection upon his own son, 
James, a gentle amiable youth, be- 
loved, not only by his father, but 
equally by his half-brother, Dick, 
and his cousin, Ned Lovel. All 
three combine in regarding Mr. 
Farle with suspicion and dislike. 
However, when they have grown up, 
Dick, through his interposition, ob- 
tains a commission in the army, 
James being admitted to the office. 

As Dick is on the point of leav- 
ing to join his regiment, a new turn 
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of affairs is brought about by the 
advent of a young lady, who is re- 
presented by Mr. Earle to be a 
ward of his from Italy, but is really 
his niece, Mary Prescott, with whom 
Dick falls in love, little dreaming 
that she is his half-sister. But she 
is fond of flirting with a young vis- 
count, whom she meets at the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, and with 
whom she elopes to Nice. The 
fugitives are tracked and reached by 
Dick at Nice, who has learnt his 
relationship to the lady, and is just 
on the point of fighting a duel with 
the viscount, when they are pre- 
vented by the arrival of Lovel, with 
a letter from the viscount’s father, 
revealing Dick’s relationship. The 
circumstances are thus narrated :— 


“They heard me! I saw them all 
turn round to look; I saw Dick's angry 
and impatient gesture; I saw the 
seconds speak for one moment to- 
gether, and then run down the steps 
of the terrace towards me. After that 
I saw no more, for I fell on the ground 
fainting, utterly overcome with pain 
and emotion. 

“The next thing of which I was 
conscious was St. John’s voice asking 
me what had brought me. I gasped 
out, ‘Oh, St. John!—oh, sir,’ turning 
to the other second, who was. helping 
me to rise, ‘for the love of God, stop 
them! They must not fight!’ 

“* Not fight!’ exclaimed St. John; 
‘are you mad, Ned ?—there is no help 
for it—they must fight now.’ 

“ «Indeed, sir, we have done every- 
thing that could be done,’ said the 
gentleman upon whose arm I was 
leaning, and whose name I afterwards 
learned was Captain Paulett, ‘ and now 
we cannot allow you to interfere. We 
should be unwilling to use force, but 
unless you retire at once——’ 

*** Stop. sir, hearme out. I have a 
letter for Viscount L——; only let me 
give him that letter, and if he insists 
upon fighting Cornet Prescott after he 
has read it, I give you my word of 
honour I will neither say nor do more, 

to interfere.’ 

“ Captain Paulett looked at St. John 
who said, ‘I think we ought to allow 
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him to give the letter to L——. I will 
answer for Mr. Lovel's keeping his 
word,’ 

“ «Ves, yes! itis a duty; you must 
let him have it,’ I said, taking advan- 
tage of Paulett’s hesitation to hurry 
forward. They followed in silence, 
evidently vanquished by my earnest- 
ness, but dissatisfied. I ran on, and 
thrust the letter into Viscount L——’s 
hands; he and the surgeon were staring 
at us in mute astonishment ; but Dick, 
to whom I turned, eager to embrace 
him, drew back from me, and said, 
reproachfully,‘O Ned, Ned! I never 
thought you would have done this.’ 

‘‘ At this moment an exclamation 
from the viscount caused us both to 
turn round and look at him. His hand 
trembled, he was very pale, and after 
fixing his eyes on Dick fox a moment 
with an indescribable expression, he 
put the letter into the second’s hands, 
saying in a low voice, ‘ Settle it as you 
can; I cannot fight him.’ He then 
turned away. St. John and Paulett 
glanced rapidly over the letter, and 
then looked at one another with faces 
full of dismay. At length Captain 
Paulett advanced to Dick, and said, 
‘Cornet Prescott, this affair cannot go 
on. My principal deeply regrets the 
unhappy circumstances that led to the 
challenge, but he has received a com- 
munication from his father which 
renders it impossible the matter should 
be settled as we had proposed; he 





“** He therefore is a coward, as well 
as a villain,’ said Dick, in whose 
crimson brew I read the idea that the 
viscount refused to fight with him in 
consequence of the stigma attached to 
his birth. 

* Viscount L——’s eye flashed fire, 
and his pale cheek flushed, as he 
angrily faced round upon Dick, and 
at that moment the likeness between 
the two brothers was striking; then, 
recollecting limself, he drew back 
again, saying, ‘I cannot fight him.’ 

“ Dick sprang forward with uplifted 
arm, evidently determined to force him 
to fight, by: striking him in our pre- 
sence. St. John and Paulett both 
threw themselves upon him and seized 
his arm; but Dick, who was naturally 
far stronger than either, and whose 
strength was now redoubled by fury, 
would soon have thrown them both 
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from him, had not St. John exclaimed 
to me— 

“Give him the letter.’ 

' “JT snatched it up from the ground, 
where it had fallen in the struggle, and 
holding it towards Dick, cried, ‘ Read 
it, Dick! it is from your father.” 

“ The words acted like a spell. He 
instantly ceased the struggle, eagerly 
grasped the letter, read it, and let it 
fall without speaking. His flushed and 
angry features turned white as stone. 
He turned his eyes on the viscount, 
who was standing apart with his head 
bowed down, with an expression of 
mingled pain and hatred I shall never 
forget; then turning away, with a 
strange, shivering sigh, said, ‘ He my 
brother; O God, it is too much!’ 

“ He reeled like a drunken man as 
he spoke the words, and had not St. 
John and Paulett supported him, he 
must certainly have fallen.” 


On recovering himself he retires to 
a short distance, and shoots him- 
self dead with his pistol. His 
brother James meets with a scarcely 
less melancholy death from con- 
sumption, which, strange to say, 
is not perceived by any of those 
about him till it has reached the 
last stage. The shock to his father 
is so great as to render him first 
imbecile, and ultimately insane. 
Earle manages to get such influ- 
ence over his niece, Miss Prescott, 
as to be appointed her heir, and on 
her death, not long afterwards, he 
comes into possession of all the 
property, for which he has been 
so long unscrupulously scheming, 
which is hardly a satisfactory con- 
clusion, though not without war- 
rant in actual life. 

Mr. Lovel does not attempt any 
elaborate delineation of character, 
relying chiefly on incident, which 
he narrates with power and effect. 

There is, however, enough of 
characterization for the purposes of 
the story, and as far as it goes, it is 
consistent and natural. ‘The style 
is vigorous and correct, the tone 
healthy, and the sentiment just, if 
not striking. 
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Bessie Lang. By Alice Corkran. 
W. Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh 
and London, 1876.—If we are not 
mistaken, this is Miss Corkran’s first 
original work of fiction. In that case 
we may cordially congratulate her on 
having commenced her career with a 
degree of success, which promises 
well for its future. She has shown 
sound discretion in not being too 
ambitious at first, and not attempting 
more than a short story of every-day 
life. -By this means she has avoided 
the necessity of weakening the 
interest by diluted diffuseness, and 
foreign matter introduced to fill up. 
From first to last it is well sustained, 
and what the authoress attempted is 
successfully accomplished, which is 
far more satisfactory as a beginning 
than if she had aimed higher, and 
missed the mark. A modest success 
is decidedly better in such a case, 
than ever so brilliant a failure. 

The same good sense which dictated 
the choice of the subject is visible in 
its treatment. The plot is simple in 
construction, and easy in develop- 
ment, the component parts being 
fitted together with the art which 
couceals artifice. The narrative 
flows smoothly and steadily on to 
the final consummation, without 
wandering in its course, though not 
Without winding through a succession 
of varied scenes, which keep up the 
attention and afford unfailing fresh- 
ness. The characters are carefully, 
if not powerfully, drawn, true.to life, 
and free from repulsive features, 
There is a commendable absence of 
unnatural surprises, heart-rending 
horrors, and revolting crimes; and 
generally speaking, the style is 
correct and free from exaggeration. 
On the whole we may say the work is 
carefully executed, without being 
overdone. It is a simple story of 
village love and sorrow, told simply 
and naturally, not, however, without 
touching incidents, pleasing pictures, 
playful hits, and shrewd observa- 
tions. 
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The writer is represented as 
accidentally lamed while forming 
one of a reading party in the lake 
district, and consequently placed 
under the care of Dame Martin, in 
the neighbouring village of Carbeck, 
a woman of strong sense and sharp 
tongue, but sound principles, and 
genuine kindness, whose racy sayings 
are sometimes not unworthy of the 
immortal Mrs. Peyser, herself. 
Thus, in a fit of irritation at her 
patient’s incessant reading, she ex- 
claims : —“ I'd as soon think to keep 
putting victuals inside my stomach 
to make myself strong, as to be 
always putting other folks thoughts 
into my head to make myself wise.”’ 
At his request, she tells the story of 
which, Bessie Lang, her niece, is the 
heroine, and Bill Troughton, a 
widow’s son in the village, is the 
hero. 

Bessie is a bright-haired, brown- 
eyed beauty, full of life and fun, but 
thoughtless and frivolous, pure and 
innocent, as long as she is free from 
temptation, but found wanting in high 
principled firmness of character when 
exposed to the seductive influence of 
artful flattery, polished manners, 
poetic fancies, and brilliant promises. 
From early childhood she is the 
constant companion of Bill, the 
genius of the village, who soon at- 
tracts the attention of the clergyman, 
goes to the University of Edinburgh 
through his interposition, gains high 
honours there, is articled to George 
Stephenson, and acquires reputation 
and money by patents for important 
inventions. With all his genius he 
is an awkward, shy and reserved 
youth, true and warm of heart, 
untiring and devoted in his affection 
for Bessie, whom he does his utmost 
to please, but fails to win, though he 
so far succeeds, as to obtain from her 
a reluctant promise of marriage. 
He then goes to London, works in- 
defatigably, lives sparingly that he 
may save money enough to purchase 
presents for his sweetheart, who is 
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always in his thoughts, and for whom 
he writes a journal, postage in those 
days being too expensive for frequent 
letter-writing. 

During his absence Mr. Ellis, an 
ambitious artist of prepossessing ap- 
pearance, insinuating manners, and 
poetic tendencies, comes to the vil- 
lage in search of the picturesque ; 
and no sooner catches sight of Bes- 
sie than he is fascinated with her 
bright artless beauty, and prevails 
upon her good-natured, weak-minded 
father to allow him to occupy an 
upper room in the house as a studio, 
where he may paint a great picture 
for the Academy, in which she is to 
appear as a prominent figure. By 
the time the picture is finished he 
has completely won the thoughtless 
girl's heart, and prevails upon her to 
elope with him on the very night of 
the feast in celebration of her be- 
trothal to Bill, who has come down 
from London for the purpose, in con- 
sequence of the suspicions awakened 
by his too successful rival. In the 
course of a year or two she is cast off, 
and, with her child, goes on foot from 
tichmond to her native village, 
which she reaches in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion, and dies at her 
aunt's soon afterwards, ‘The closing 
scene is thus narrated :— 


“ At last she lay with her eyes open 
gazing at Bill, her cheeks burning, a 
restless look on her face, her pulse 
beating quick with fever. 

“«T’ve walked all the way from 

tichmond ” she said, talking very fast 
as if she were repeating it by rote, ‘ to 
bring my baby home.’ Then she 
panted. ‘Baby felt very heavy some- 
times, but I kept by the coach-road, so 
I did not lose my way. Sometimes I 
got a lift! and the other night I slept 
in the workhouse. The thought of 
you, Bill, cheered me. I had a kind 
of feeling as you would stand up for 
me—you, and aunt Martin too.” And 
here her voice failed her. 

** Do not speak, Bessie, if you can 
help it,’ said Bill, ‘we'll talk about 
things another day.’ 
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“Bill's voice was trembling with 
tenderness. This was the second time 
he had pronounced her name, he who 
had never said it all the time she was 
gone; now he lingered over it, as if it 
filled his mouth with sweetness. 

“*There’s not like to be another 
day; I must ‘tell it now,’ she replied, 
in that quick voice and laboured 
breathing. 

“ «Make a clean breast of it, Bessie, 
if you can,’ I said; ‘you'll feel easier 
after. Were you in London all the 
time ?’ 

* Bill’s hand closed over my arm, 
bidding me be still. 

““*No,’ answered Bessie, ‘he took 
me to his yacht, and we went abroad.’ 
And during a moment's silence she 
seemed to dwell on this little span of 
happiness. Then she muttered, how, 
after her baby was born, a year and a 
month ago, he grew tired of her. ‘ But 
baby was not to blame,’ putting her 
arm round her child, and looking up, 
appealing to Bill. ‘And still, she said, 
‘this baby has been my teacher. She 
taught me how wicked I had been. 
She has pleaded and pleaded for you. 
I felt she was like a traitor to him, 
minding me always of you.’ 

“There was something curious in 
the beseeching look she cast on Bill, as 
if she were trying to enlist his love for 
her child. 

“Then, after a longer pause, she 
related how a little time ago he had 
taken her to Richmond, near London. 
How she had felt near home, and one 
day she found a map of the Lake 
country, and ‘I looked at it every day. 
| used to show baby it was somewhere 
there that lay the little path leading up 
to aunt Martin's cottage.’ 

‘*'Then, one day,’ continued Bessie, 
after panting on her pillow, ‘he said he 
would take care of me and baby, but he 
must marry some rich lady.’ 

* At these words Bill gave a gasp. 

“It was terrible to see this wild, 
haggard creature, lying on her death- 
bed, struggling through this confession 
of those past years. But we could not 
stop her. She told, with the words 
lingering on her parched, dark lips, 
*Tlow she had never thought of that.’ 
tlow, when she had asked him to 
marry her, he had used to answer she 
did not really love him, if she did not 
trust him. She was his wife before 
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God, what did a ceremony of ten 
minutes matter? And ‘it seemed like 
begrudging love to press for it.’ When 
he told her he must marry some one 
else, she cried, then he seemed to hate 
her, and kept away.’ 


“* We knew her story was told now. 
She had scarcely said the last words 
when there came, close beside me, a 
cry—a cry that seemed to escape from 
Bill's heart, as if it had been shut up 
there those years. 

**What has happened makes no 
difference, Bessie. I love you the 
same as I did before. I'll take you for 
my wife, and love and tend you, if 
you'll let me. We'll go away to Ame- 
rica, and baby'll come, too. No one 
will know us—not a soul; and we'll 
never think of the past—there’ll not 
be a cloud of it come between us. If 
you'll but get well, Bessie, I'll strive to 
make you happy—all the strength of 
my body and soul will.’ 

‘* Bill’s words seemed to reach Bes- 
sie’s soul. For the first time, I felt 
how it was not only Bessie’s thin, worn 
body that had returned to us, but that 
Bessie’s spirit had come too. 

“ Her rigid lips quivered, and there 
came into her eyes a flicker of the old, 
tender light which she sometimes 
turned on Bill, before Mr. Ellis came, 
when he said or did anything that won 
her praise. ‘You are so good, Bill,’ 
they seemed to say again. 

* But it was only for a second of 
time. The misery came and blotted 
out that look. 

* *Nay,’ she said, passionately, sud- 
denly turning her head round to the 
wall, and pressing it down on her 
pillow, ‘I do not want to get well; I 
do not want to live—not even for baby. 
Had I not known I was dying, I could 
not have faced you or aunt. It was 
the thought of death made me brave.’ 

“Then pressing her face tighter 
down on the pillow, and throwing her 
arms above her head, she moaned out, 
“I cannot help it—I love him still; 
and it’s the thought of his painting 
some one else, and his singing to her, 
that kills me. So long as I am on 
earth I must love him. But oh, Bill, 
after I am dead, if God is kind, and 
punishes me only fora while, then in 
heaven I shall love only you,’ 

“ After a pause, she added, more 
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meekly, turning round and looking on 
her child, ‘ But baby will comfort you. 
She will make it all up to you. She 
has such pretty ways already of com- 
forting.’ 

“ Bill had made his way to the 
window, when Bessie moaned out that 
she still loved Mr. Ellis. The curtains 
were drawn back, and the moonlight 
streamed into the room, but he was in 
the shadow, leaning his head heavily 
against the panes. 

“*Comfort from his child?’ he said, 
turning quickly round. ‘Comfort, 
when each time I look at it, it'll re- 
mind me of the love that was between 
you two!’ 

“ «Oh, Bill, whispered Bessie, drag- 
ging herself up, ‘ you do not mean that 
you'll not protect baby after I am dead?’ 
Then she paused, making acquaintance 
with this new grief she had not ex- 
pected. Bill turned away again, lean- 
ing his head down in the shadow. 

“+ Bessie, I'll take the darling baby,’ 
I said, ‘and love her as I loved you.’ 

“*Ah, but I wanted Bill to take 
her,’ replied Bessie. ‘He’s the only 
one as could make baby quite happy, 
and I thought she might make amends 
to him.’” 


“Oh, Bill, be merciful! You would 
take her, if I were to live. Why should 
you cast her off, if I die ?’ 

“Then Bill turned from the window, 
came forward in the moonlight and 
said in a quiet voice, ‘Ill take the 
child. Live or die in peace, Bessie. 
Till be as a father to her, and love her 
as if you had been my dear wife who 
had borne her to me.’” 


** She did not live many days. The 
doctor said it was the low fever that 
killed her. I knew it was a broken 
heart. She was our Bessie once more, 
after the memory of her fall was 
blotted out of her soul. A faded 
Bessie, her playful ways, her innocent 
coquetries all came back. She was like 
a dream of herself. It was strange her 
very last words to me were—‘ I knew, 
aunt, Bill would not forget me, 
although he was so long away.’ 

“ Bill had watched her day and 
night without stirring. To the last he 
had hopes she would yet live, and be 
his wife some day. But she died, and 
it was well. Death lifted the shadow 
of her sin away.” 


Miss Corkran hardly appears at 
her best here. It is a trying task 
to depict such a scene powerfully 
without falling into extravagance and 
improbability. Bessie’s passionate 
avowal of unabated attachment to 
her betrayer, notwithstanding his 
heartless cruelty to her, is true to 
nature, and told with effect; but one 
cannot see why she should so earn- 
estly insist that Bill, and not her 
aunt, should take charge of her baby. 
Her promise that if he will do soshe 
will love him alone hereafter, though 
she cannot in this life, and her idea 
that the baby may serve him as a 
substitute for her, is so strange as to 
border on the absurd. Still more 
unreasonable is it to represent him 
as willing to adopt his rival’s child 
without any necessity, on the faith of 
such a promise from ove who has 
already deceived him and still pre- 
fers that rival. Love is proverbially 
blind, but this is a pitch of infatua- 
tion that is surely contrary to nature 
and experience. 

Miss Corkran is more success- 
ful in simple narrative and familiar 
dialogue. Though the end of the 
story is tragical, the whole is not 
pervaded by an unbroken gloom. It 
is impossible not to be saddened by 
the continually repeated foreboding 
of Bessie’s impending fall, and by 
witnessing the failure of a love so 
pure and self-sacrificing as Bill’s, to 
awaken in her heart more than a 
feeble and transient response. But 
with these dark shades brighter hues 
are intermingled, and painful inci- 
dents are relieved by happy touches 
of gentle playful humour. One of 
the subordinate characters by whom 
the story is enlivened is Mr. Orwell, 
the rector of the parish, a plain, 
good-natured, shrewd parson of the 
old school, who is among his sheep 
on his farm all the week, takes his 
glass of grog, tells anecdotes, and 
cracks jokes with his parishioners at 
their homes, stops to greet them and 
asks after their cattle and corn as 
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he walks up the aisle on Sunday, 
changes his surplice in the pulpit, 
and in cold weather shortens the 
service with the remark, “ The Lord 
will excuse long prayers when there 
are six feet of snow on the ground.” 
This is scarcely a caricature of what 
was common enough in many coun- 
try places before the High Church 
movement. Miss Corkran’s whole 
work is valuable as a truthful de- 
lineation of village life in the lake 
district at that period. 


The Life after Death, and the 
Things to Come. By Rev. J. Cullen. 
With a Memoir of Miss F. EF. B : 
By Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitken. 
London: Hatehards, 1876.— The 
chapters composing Mr. Cullen’s 
work are to all intents and pur- 
poses sermons, each preceded by 
a text and some lines of poetry. 
They relate to such topics as the 
intermediate state, the resurrection, 
the millennium, the day of judgment, 
and others connected with futurity, 
which have a strange fascination for 
many minds. The little that is 
revealed about these matters, in- 
stead of silencing inquiry, as would 
appear most natural, seems in their 
case rather to stimulate it by leaving 
an open field for unbridled specula- 
tion. Archbishop Whately con- 
sidered the absence of minute details 
in Scripture as to the life to come 
a proof its divine origin; yet many 
who acknowledge its authority 
scruple not to supplement its teach- 
ing on this mysterious subject with 
their random conjectures, which 
they support by twisting texts to 
suit their purpose. 

Mr. Cullen seems to have very 
definite and decided views as to the 
future. Thus, with regard to the 
millennium, he tells us that “towards 
the close of this dispensation” there 
will be “a brief season (three anda 
half years) of great tribulation,” 
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after which Christ will come. We 
do not pretend to be sufficiently 
well informed on the subject to 
controvert his statement, which may 
be correct enough for anything we 
know to the contrary. All we wish 
to observe is, that he has furnished 
no evidence in its support, which 
may be said with equal truth of 
most of his statements in this 
volume. Probably his object was, 
not so much to convince or inform 
as toremind and enforce. For such 
purposes his work may serve well 
enough with some readers, others will 
require more consecutiveness and 
power of thought, with less of trite 
reflection and prosy dulness. 

The memoir prefixed has no con- 
nection with the rest of the volume, 
but will no doubt be acceptable to 
the deceased lady’s friends and 
other readers. 


—__—_——. 


The Prairie Province ; Sketches 
of Travel from Lake Ontario to 
Lake Winnipeg. By J. C. Hamil- 
ton, M.D., LL.B. Bedford Bros. : 
Toronto. Triibner and Co. : London, 
1876.—The above title is calculated 
to mislead the reader, the “ Sketches 
of Travel” occupying only a sixth 
part of the volume, and having 
nothing to do with the “ Prairie Pro- 
vince.” There is little reason to re- 
gret that they form so insignificant a 
fraction of the whole, for they are 
of no interest or value. They were 
originally written during a summer 
trip, and appeared in a Toronto 
newspaper. They may have done 
well enough for that temporary pur- 
pose, but were not worth inserting 
inavolume upon a different subject, 
and, one of permanent interest. 
Mr. Hamilton does not excel as 
a writer of travel. He wants the 
seeing eye and the graphic pen. 
What he here presents to the reader 
is a mere reprint of the rough notes 
hastily jotted down in his journal, 
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and not at all suited for publication 
iu their present crude state. Short 
snatches of trifling detail are loosely 
and confusedly thrown together, so 
as to be scarcely intelligible, much 
less readable. Probably Toronto 
readers would have less difficulty 
in understanding them from their 
familiarity with the names and allu- 
sions which occur without any sort of 
explanation, but others must often be 
ataloss. The abruptness with which 
Mr. Hamilton darts from one thing 
to another, having no sort of con- 
nection with it, is quite startling. 
And the worst of it is, that when all 
is said and done, it is worth nothing. 

This is not the case, however, 
with the greater part of the book, 
which contains useful information 
from various sources with regard to 
the “ geographical position, climate, 
civil institutions, inhabitants, pro- 
ductions, and resources of the Red 
River valley.” The writer describes 
the quadrilateral territory carved 
out of the “Great Lone Land,” 
and now forming part of the Do- 
minion of Canada under the title of 
Manitoba, so named from Manito, 
the Great Spirit, the guardian of 
its plains and rivers. 

In the Introduction Mr. Hamilton 
describes Cowley as “a Jacobite 
poet,” which is a strange blunder, 
for Cowley died in 1667, twenty- 
one years before James the Second 
lost the throne and his adherents 
were called Jacobites. 


Silver Vindicated. By Henri 
Cernuschi, Author of “ Mecanique 
de l’Exchange. ’P. S. King, London, 
1876.—The irrepressible M. Cer- 
nuschi harps away on his single 
string with amazing persistency. 
He pours forth article upon article, 
and pamphlet after pamphlet, in 
endless profusion. But he may 
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rest assured he will never, with all 
his activity and ingenuity, succeed 
in overthrowing the established 
conclusions of economical science. 
In the present pamphlet, which con- 
sists of his paper read at the recent 
Social Science Meeting at Liverpool, | 
he repeats hisold fallacies and makes 
the same unsupported assertions as 
on previous occasions. 

In some of his statements he is 
inaccurate. Thus, he states the 
total annual production of silver at 
the present time to be £13,700,000; 
whereas, according to the report 
of the recent committee of the 
House of Commons, it amounts to 
£9,000,000 from the United States, 
and £7,000,000 from other countries, 
making a total of £16,000,000. 
Most people would think this an 
important difference ; but according 
to M. Cernuschi it amounts to 
nothing, provided the value of gold 
is fixed by law for ever to be 15} 
times that of silver. In that case, 
no matter how much silver is pro- 
duced, “ as soon as it issues from 
the mines, the metal enters of full 
right into circulation, and its paying 
power will be identical with that 
of the metal already circulating, 
with which it proceeds to mix 
itself.” 

If this appears strange to any, 
here is the solution of the mystery : 
“When the monetary law is bi-metal- 
lic, neither gold nor silver, coined or 
uncoined, is merchandise. That is the 
secret!” Who would have thought 
it? M. Cernuschi is certainly the 
discoverer of this secret, the pos- 
session of which no one will dispute 
with him. He must furnish some- 
thing more than his bare assertion 
in support of it before any one 
capable of judging will accept it. 
If money is not merchandise, we 
trust he will be kind enough to 
explain in his next pamphlet what 
it 1s. 
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